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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nortice.—Sy.vanus Urpan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 
following Month. 








RESTORATION OF WINCHESTER 
HIGH CROSS. 


S1r,—Afterthe destruction of so many 
of our civic crosses by the municipalities 
of the last and present century, it is 
gratifying to find the above so satis- 
factorily restored. But the able restorer, 
in supplying a lost statue there by an 
effigy of William of Wykeham, has been 
exposed to a groundless objection urged 
not only in your pages, but in those of 
the “ Builder” too. This refers to the 
position of the crosier, here grasped in 
the right hend. The complainants 
would sustain their notion by referring 
to monumental effigies where the figure 
is recumbent, and the staff, thus un- 
needed for support, is there laid by the 
side; as also when the right hand, in 
like instances, is elevated in benediction, 
the staff is then grasped in the left. 
But when passing in procession up the 
church to his episcopal station in the 
choir, the bishop naturally held the 
crosier in his right to steady his step 
under the weight and amplitude of his 
array, and bishops, be it remembered, 
had usually passed far beyond their 
prime. Mr. Scott therefore has, I fancy, 
done rightly in presenting the bishop 
standing, leaning, like the patriarch, on 
his staff. As to the query made in a 
like spirit, why that elaborate crosier 





of this bishop, preserved at New Col- 
lege, was not imitated here, the storms 
of winter would soon have settled in the 
cavities of such an imitation in stone, 
and the frost thereafter would speedily 
have chipped and frayed the whole 
away.—I am, &c., G. M. 
Charterhouse, E.C., 
Sept. 16, 1865. 


THE FLITWICK MEDAL*. 


Srr,—Was there a fire in that church 
in the year specified ? This seems pro- 
bable, for “ Bt” stands for “ Burnt” as 
well as “ Built.”—I am, &e., 

GrouGEe STEPHENS. 


Cheapinghaven. 


NOTE ON MR. FOWLER’S PAPER 
ON BELLS. 


It ought to have been mentioned that 
figs. 2, 4, 17, 18, 19, are the exact size 
of the originals, the rest being reduced 
about one half. 





Several Reports and Obituaries in 
type are unavoidably postponed. 





* Gent. Maa., Oct. 1864, p. 504; Nov., 
p. 538, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES AT BRADWELL- 
JUXTA-MARE. 


One of the most interesting discoveries of the day has re- 
cently been made at St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, near Bradwell, 
in Essex, by Mr, J. Oxley Parker. For a considerable time 
Mr. Parker has directed excavations to be made around the 
ruined church or chapel of St. Peter, situate on the sea margin 
about a mile from the village of Bradwell*. The result deter- 
mines the position of the fortress Othona, which occurs in the 
list of castra on the Littus Saronicum, as given in the Notitia 
Dignitatum et Administrationum, &c., but respecting the precise 
location of which there was heretofore some doubt. 

Ithancester, as the place was called in the Saxon times, 
either if the name be restricted to the Roman fortress, or if 
it were given to a town adjoining it, of which there are now 
no visible remains, has a close affinity to Othona, and can 
easily be believed to have taken its form from the Roman 
word; and that Ithancester was at or close to what is now 
Bradwell, there can be no doubt. Moreover the castrum was 
to be looked for at or near this locality. But no remains met 
the eye. When I visited the place some years since, I noticed 
foundations of Roman masonry cropping up to the surface of 
the ground near the chapel», and I discerned that portions of 
the chapel itself had been constructed with Roman materials ; 
but no evidence existed of the site of one of those strongly 
built, wide-walled castra, such as we can yet see at Reculver, 
at Richborough, at Lymne, and at Pevensey. Neither was 
it obvious or feasible that, according to tradition, the Roman 
station had been destroyed by the sea. Coins and pottery 





* Gent. Maa., Jan. 1865, p. 67. 


> On reference to my.“ Antiquities of Richborough,” &c., I observe I spoke of 
them as a rampart. 


Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, II. 3¢ 
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had’ been found from time to time; but neither these, nor the 
facing-stones, the tiles and lumps of Roman mortar in the 
walls of the ruined chapel, proved more than that some Roman 
building or buildings stood upon or close to the site of the 
chapel. 

It was also to be considered that the number of castra given 
in the Notitia was complete, if tested by existing remains. 
There is a submerged Roman fortress at Felixstowe on the 
Suffolk coast, not far from the mouth of the Orwell, portions 
of which are yet to be traced at low water. It must have 
been garrisoned a considerable number of years, for the ceme- 
tery, lying further inland, is not yet wholly washed away by 
the sea. Had not the name Ithancester pointed to Bradwell, 
there was no reason why these remains should not have been 
accepted as indicating the site of Othona. Now, however, the 
excavations made by order of Mr. Parker have determined the 
site of this station, while, at the same time, they serve to shew 
that another station, not mentioned in the Notitia, was placed 
on the Saxon shore at what is now called Felixstowe. Its 
name will probably ever remain unknown. 

Mr. Parker is continuing the excavations with a yiew to 
trace out the entire remains of the walls, and to ascertain 
what vestiges of buildings, if any, may be found within the 
area of the castrum or on the exterior adjoining the walls. 
Up to the present time the result is the discovery of the line 
and foundations of the walls of the castrum on the north, 
south, and west. To me it was not at all evident there had 
ever been a wall on the eastern side facing the sea. The walls 
are upwards of fourteen feet in width, and on the western side 
are the foundations of two towers, one of which is semicircular, 
the other of the horse-shoe form. The walls are constructed 
much in the same manner as those of the sister castra at Re- 
culver, Richborough, Lymne, &c. Boulders and rough stones 
form the foundations: the body is composed of rubble ce- 
mented together in long and deep masses by the well-known 
impervious mortar, which helps to distinguish Roman masonry 
from that of all subsequent periods, and which is the wonder 
and despair of modern masons. The facing is of small 
squared stones, bonded at intervals by tiles. On the south 
side the mode of construction is well shewn in a fragment of 
considerable length, which, in one part, stands from six to 
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eight feet in height, Here the lower course of bonding tiles 
projects as a set-off in an unusual manner. Each of the three 
rows of tiles graduates outwards from the vertical line of the 
wall, the outermost and lowest row forming a perpendicular 
junction with the stoned face of the wall at its lowest course. 
This will be understood by aid of an engraved sketch and 
diagram. 
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Roman Masonry, Bradwell-juxta-Mare. 


The sketch is taken from the upper or western side of the 
south wall, looking towards the sea. Be- 
sides giving a notion of the architectural 
peculiarities of the wall, it shews how the 
ground in the interior has accumulated 
in the course of time. The top of what 
remains of the wall is level with the in- 
terior surface, and not the slightest por- 
tion was visible prior to the commence- 
ment of the excavations. The section is 
added to shew more clearly the arrange- 
ment of the tiles and stones in the set-off. 

The foundations of two towers only, as before observed, have 
been exposed. A little further excavation will probably prove 
whether these were solid or hollow. We have examples of 
both in these military fortresses. So far as I could judge on 
the occasion of my visit they appear to have been built like 
those at Dax, in the department of the Landes, of which I have 
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given an account in the fifth volume of my Collectanea Antiqua. 
They were solid at the bottom, but at a certain height hollow. 
These towers were appended not merely to give additional 
strength to the massive walls of the fortresses, but to enable 
also the garrison to watch the approach of an enemy, and to 
obstruct besieging operations. At Richborough there is evi- 
dence of similar constructions of the towers®. These towers 
were surmounted by woodwork and a roof. These very in- 
dispensable additions were intended, I make no doubt, to be 
shewn in the numerous coins of the Constantine family, which 
exhibit the walls and gates of fortresses, such as this at 
Bradwell. 

The chief entrance to the castrum appears té have been in 
the centre of the west wall, opposite the road which leads 
from the village, bearing unquestionable characteristics of Ro- 
man origin. The only vestiges of Roman buildings which have 
yet been uncovered are beneath and adjoining the chapel of St. 
Peter; and towards the construction of which they have been 
made subservient. These foundations extend within the castrum 
some twenty feet beyond the chapel, towards the east, in a 
semicircle; and on the north in a square of about twelve feet. 
Upon these foundations, which probably were those of the pre- 
torium, and also upon the west wall itself, stands the old and 
ruined chapel of St. Peter. It seems to have been built entirely 
out of materials taken from the Roman castrum; the facing- 
stones belonged to the great walls, and the tiles, which were 
also numerous and arranged more Romano, were taken from the 
walls, and probably from less substantial buildings in the inte- 
rior. For this chapel, and probably for other medizval struc- 
tures in the neighbourhood, Othona served as a lucrative quarry; 
and this fact will partly explain why few, if any, remains of 
houses have been discovered within the area of the castrum: 
the materials of the dwellings of the soldiers being more easily 
convertible to building purposes than the great walls, they 
would be the first to be appropriated and swept away. Stone 
in the Bradwell district was valuable; and the deserted bul- 
warks of Othona were doubtless soon seized upon with avidity 
by the successors of the Roman occupants. 

The castrum of Othona must have been one of the least in 





© See my “ Antiquities of Richborough,” &c., p. 41. 
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extent, if not the smallest, of the stations on the Littus Saxoni- 
cum. So far as my eye could determine, I should estimate the 
space within the walls to be under three acres. The number 
of troops in garrison here is not determined by the word 
numerus, denoting a detachment or body of soldiers, large or 
small, a numerus of the Abulci being quartered at Anderida 
(Pevensey), which was a large station, and must have required 
a much stronger garrison than Othona. The Fortenses quar- 
tered at the latter would appear to have been so called not 
from country or place, but from their valour ( Fortis), as the 
Divitenses from Dives ; and others from like qualities. Most 
of the fortresses on the Saxon Shore, as the eastern and 
southern maritime boundary of Britain was termed in the 
decline of the Roman Empire, were probably the latest of all 
the Roman strongholds in Britain. They are only referred 
to in connection with the Saxon Shore, which, as given in 
the Jotitia, extended from what is now Brancaster in Nor- 
folk to Shoreham in Sussex; and probably even beyond those 
extreme fortresses. The absence of lapidary inscriptions, in 
comparison with the stations per lineam valli, along the line of 
the great wall in the north, indicates military tenure of com- 
paratively restricted duration; and the Saxons only became 
really formidable and dangerous to the Roman provinces to- 
wards the days of Valens and Valentinian. 

If the discoveries at Bradwell have brought to light nothing 
very striking or novel as regards architectural remains or mis- 
cellaneous objects such as are often found in such localities, 
they are nevertheless not profitless to any but the unimaginative 
and unthinking. The vestiges of Othona are important when 
regarded, as they should be, in connection with the history of 
Roman Britain, and the bold and masterly system of defence 
adopted to hold the rich and fertile province against the grow- 
ing strength of fierce and adventurous invaders, yearly more 
and more confident in their own power, and convinced of the 
increasing weakness of the Roman government. These for- 
tresses, aided by fleets, were so situated that the coasts and 
mouths of the chief rivers were well protected against the 
piratical Saxons, as they were called, and as they really were; 
but such defences were invulnerable only so long as they were 
manned and directed by Roman energy. The instant the 
garrisons were withdrawn, Britain, with a population numeri- 
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cally far stronger than that of the invading hordes, became 
defenceless. The great towns, never allowed or taught to 
unite against the hour of danger, fell, one by one, victims of 
the splendid but selfish and narrow-minded rule to which for 
so long a period they had been subjected. 

The coins found during the excavations I have not yet 
examined. They are not very numerous; and, as might have 
been expected, are mostly of the latest times of the Empire. 
Two, a sceatta and a penny, are Saxon. The skeletons dug 
up within the area of the castrum are, of course, not to be 
considered as Roman. 

Nothing can be more complete and satisfactory than the 
mode adopted by Mr. Oxley Parker to lay open the walls and 
the enclosed ground. This he is doing at his own sole expense. 
If his enlightened liberality should not be rewarded with ob- 
jects of much show or interest in a public museum or private 
collection, he will, I am sure, feel amply compensated in the 
gratitude of all who can properly estimate the historical value 
of such researches. 

C. Roacu Smira. 

September 20, 1865. 





Assyrian Inscriptions.—The decipherment of Assyrian cuneiform writings 
has for years past been a pursuit of intense interest on the part of the learned. 
As an instance of the accuracy of decipherment, the following may be men- 
tioned :—Copies of the great cylinder inscription of Tiglath-Pileser L., extend- 
ing to nearly one thousand lines of cuneiform writing, were submitted to four 
Assyrian scholars—to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in London; to Dr. Hincks, in 
Ireland ; to M. Oppert, in Paris; and to Mr. Fox Talbot, of Laycock Abbey ; 
and they were invited to send in independent translations under seal, on 
a certain day, to be examined by a committee composed of the first scholars 
in England, namely, Dean Milman, Mr. Grote, the historian, Professor Wilson, 
Dr. Cureton, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson. The translations were thus sent in 
to the committee, and on being compared were found to coincide, not, indeed, 
word by word, but in all essentials of distribution of subject, reading of names, 
and general signification, the verdict recorded by the committee being decisive 
as to the competency of the gentlemen engaged to read and translate the 
language.—Sir H, Rawlinson in the “ Building News.” 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF DORSET*. 


WHuatever minor questions may be raised respecting the etymology 
of our county name, there can be, I presume, no doubt that the word 
Dur or Dour, allied with the Greek ddep, ‘water,’ is the root and 
foundation from which it springs. This is found in the Durngueis of 
Asser, himself a Briton, the Aovpérpryes of Ptolemy, the Durnovaria 
of Antoninus, the Dorsetas or Dornsetas of the Saxon Chronicle ; and 
we still retain it in the modern names of Dorsetshire and Dorchester, 
its ancient capital town. Whether in their original home on the 
other side of the Channel, or after their trans-shipment to this, our 
ancestors, as we do, “dwelt by the wave; and through all the 
countless invasions that have swept over our hills and valleys during 
the last 3,000 years, we have managed, somehow or other, to retain 
this short and fragmentary description of our habits and locality. The 
last few years have done much to erase the more material relics of 
pre-historic times. It is nowno longer the case, as in Horace’s days, 
that the builder is the enemy to the plough, but that the plough 
makes havoc of everything in the shape of building; yet still there 
are few parts of England which can afford so sufficient a representa- 
tion of primitive antiquity, and indicate so clearly what Britain must 
have been even before the occupation of the Romans, Within three 
miles of Dorchester we have one of those magnificent hill-forts—the 
caerau of the Britons—which, like the pah of the New Zealander, was 
probably the stronghold of the tribe in seasons of aggression and war- 
fare. There is every reason to suppose that this is the Aotmov of 
Ptolemy,—Megen-dun Castle, or the Castle of the Strong Hill. On 
the neighbouring heights in all directions may be seen the tombs 
of “brave men who lived,” perhaps “ before Agamemnon,” still en- 
joying the distinction which Hector promised to the champion who 
should oppose him, a tomb looking over the broad sea, (Il. vii. 85). 
I need not enter into any detailed description of it at "present: to- 
morrow we trust it will be visited under the guidance of those who 
are far more competent to do.justice to it than I am. Suffice it to 
say, that no grander specimen of these fortresses exists amongst us, 
though Hutchins reckons no less than some twenty-five in Dorset- 
shire. I have sometimes indulged the thought that the Durotriges 
might have been one of those two validissimas gentes which Vespasian 
subdued, together with the Isle of Wight, and that some of these 





* The substance of a paper by the Rev. C. W. Bingham, read at the Dorchester 
Meeting of the Archzological Institute, Aug. 1, 1865. 
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hill-forts might have possibly been included among the oppida which 
he is recorded to have carried. To specify a few of the more pro- 
minent :—Proceeding a few miles to the westward, we come to Eg- 
gardon or Aggerdun, and to the eastward, just beyond Lulworth 
Castle, to Flower’s Barrow ; near Wimborne, to Badbury, or Badbury- 
rings, the Badan-burig of the Saxon Chronicle, and conjectured—may 
not I say proved ?—by Dr. Guest to be the Mons Badonicus, the 
scene of a great battle. Overhanging the Vale of Blackmoor we have 
Rawlsbury-rings, more popularly called Bull-barrow ; Dungeon; and 
Hod and Hameldon, the twin giants, frowning down on the valley of 
the Stour. Near Bere Regis we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
Woodbury Hill, and, near Milborne St. Andrew, Weatherbury Castle 
or Castle-rings. 

Of the ordinary peaceful homes of the Britons I know not that we 
have a right to expect any very abundant indications. If, however, 
we are justified in supposing that there was any similarity between 
the domestic habits of the Germanic tribes, as depicted by Tacitus, 
and theirs, we may trace quite enough to establish the existence of 
no inconsiderable population :— 

“It is well known (says the historian, Germ. c. xvi.) that the Germans have no 
cities, nor even allow of connected dwellings. They live apart, wherever a spring, 
or a plain, or a wood attracts them. They build the villages, not as we do, with 
the houses close to each other, but each individual surrounds his house with an 
open space, either as a preservative from the accident of fire, or in ignorance of 
architecture. They do not even use mortar or tiles; rough timber, without regard 
to beauty or comfort, being the only material. ‘They also dig subterraneous caves, 
and bedaub them above with quantities of mud, as a place of refuge in winter, and 
as a receptacle for the corn.” 

Of both these classes of habitations, abundant indications were to 
be found in the county. Certain reticulated seams, either in the 
greensward of the downs, or apparent on the surface of the arable 
fields at Sydling, Maiden Newton, Melcombe Horsey, &c., represented 
the former; whilst the hybernacula were to be seen at Bondsleigh, 
Shillingstone, and elsewhere. With regard to the more permanent 
homes—those sepulchral barrows to which reference has already been 
made—they have been almost too extensively ransacked, and an ample 
and instructive assortment of their contents will be found in our 
temporary museum. Little has yet been added, and perhaps little re- 
mains to be added, to the exhaustive paper on ‘‘ The Dorsetshire Bar- 
rows,” contributed by the late lamented Dorsetshire antiquary, 
Mr. John Sydenham, to the Archeologia (vol. xxx. pp. 327—338). 
Whatever further secrets can be elicited from them, Mr. C. Warne 
will no doubt reveal in the forthcoming work “The Celtic Tumuli 
of Dorset.” On one point only could he venture to throw out a re- 
mark, that whereas a few years since it was denied that any admixture 

I 
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could be detected of British and Roman interments, both his co- 
secretary, Mr. Austen and himself (more recently) had discovered 
Roman coins amongst the coarse unbaked pottery of the more primi- 
tive tribes. If occasion should offer during the meeting he would be 
glad to exhibit, and explain as well as he could, the discovery in 
question. 

Probably one of the oldest Celtic relics in Dorsetshire is the stone- 
crowned barrow, called the Agglestone, standing on the heath near 
Studland. Though generally deemed to be in situ, it has been 
apparently rendered more conspicuous by artificial manipulation at its 
base, and with the not improbable object of rendering it moveable as 
a Logan or rocking-stone. 

The Cerne Giant, too, a gigantic figure carved upon the chalk hill- 
side, though dire necessity has compelled us to exclude him from the 
programme (for alas! he lies remote from railways), is still worthy of 
a visit; and whatever his precise age may be, incontestably claims the 
honour of being our oldest inhabitant. A few isolated stones also, 
which may have been heretofore objects of worsh'p, and are still the 
subject of much nonsensical folk-lore, as well as cromlechs, &c., are 
scattered here and there in the neighbourhood, and are referred to in 
the little printed list of objects of interest. 

We have nothing to teach respecting them, but much to learn, and 
eagerly anticipate the light which our learned guests may be enabled 
to throw upon them. An old friend of mine, whom I detect by his 
initials in the last ‘‘ Dorset County Chronicle,” claims them rather as 
the property of geology than of archxology, but I am inclined to think 
that, like the Agglestone, they may have often been converted to re- 
ligious uses, and thus handed over from the one science to the other. 
A few flint weapons and rude gold ornaments have been occasionally 
found amongst us, as the pages of the Archeological Journals testify ; 
but they are certainly not so frequent as might be expected. Some 
splendid specimens of the latter were dug up in 1849 at Beerhackett, 
and exhibited by their owner, the late Earl Digby (v. vii. 64), but, 
I grieve to say, they have since unaccountably disappeared, and no 
_trace of them can be discovered. 

It is now, however, high time that I should pass on to the historic 
period, and here we possess in Dorsetshire abundant proofs of Roman 
occupation. The least practised eye would at once perceive that 
we are assembled: at this moment at the angle of the main vie of 
a Roman stative camp. Its vallum surrounds the town, now planted 

with trees, in some places in the fossa, in others in the debased and 
crumbled Agger. At one point, a little to the left of the western gate, 
the remains of a rough stone Roman wall may be seen. Within one 
hundred yards of this spot [the Town-hall, Dorchester] a tessellated 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot. II. s¢* 
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pavement, some of which is preserved in the chapel of the gaol, has 
been exhumed within the last few years, In fact, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to dig in any part of the area of eighty acres included within 
the vallum, which has not been much disturbed, without finding 
Roman pottery, or coins, or pavement, or ornaments, or implements 
of one kind or another. Some fine specimens of these will be ex- 
hibited, no doubt, in our museum; and I would invite the special 
attention of the members to some very remarkable relics deposited in 
the County Museum by the Rev. H. Moule, containing, among other 
interesting things, certain ornaments formed of Kimmeridge coal, and 
proving, if proof were wanting, the truth of the theory, first, I believe, 
formed by Mr. J. Sydenham, but now generally adopted, that the 
so-called coal-money was merely the refuse of the lathe. 

The amphitheatre (commonly called Mambury-rings), a short dis- 
tance outside the Southern Porta, speaks for itself. Though I can 
find no authority for Hutchins’s statement that Agricola encouraged 
the Britons to build amphitheatres, in order to introduce luxuries, and 
to soften the fierce and rough temper of the population, I can quite 
understand the Roman Imperator, whoever he was, availing himself 
of the obvious capacity of the Britons for constructing earthworks, in 
order to provide recreation both for the conquerors and the conquered. 
We shall see to-morrow that its dimensions are far beyond what 
they might at first sight appear. Dr. Stukeley’s calculation was that 
it would contain very nearly 13,000 spectators. 

Poundbury, also, at a few hundred yards from the Western Porta, 
though the old notion that it was the Pomerium of Durnovaria seems 
thoroughly untenable, bears to my eyes very decided marks of Roman 
workmanship. To my surprise I find that Mr. Warne, in his map 
and index, which have .only just been put into my hands, claims it as 
a Danish camp. Until he justifies this opinion by adequate proofs 
I venture to reserve my own. Certainly I do not presume to contra- 
dict him, but Camden’s statement that it was the camp of Sueno, 
A.D. 1002, would appear to rest on no very solid foundation; and 
there could be no great probability that the Danish rovers would have 
had time or opportunity to construct so extensive a camp at such 
a distance from the sea, the base of their warlike operations. We 
owe the preservation of both these last-mentioned monuments of 
antiquity to the interference of zealous archeologists. A few years 
ago both were threatened by the ruthless railway-maniacs; but Mr. 
C. Warne himself was the main instrument for persuading them to 
spare the former, and the late respected A. D. Troyte successfully 
led the forlorn-hope in behalf of the latter. 

The tessellated pavements at Weymouth, Sherborne, Dewlish, Ram- 
pisham, Wynford, and elsewhere, are strongly indicative of a long and 
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peaceful possession of the district. Mr. Bingham here referred to the 
beautiful Frampton pavements uncovered in 1793, and a description 
of which was published by the eminent antiquary Lysons, with en- 
gravings by Engleheart. He especially adverted to the Christian 
monogram which is found in them amidst heathen emblems. He also 
spoke of the Roman encampment in the British earthwork at Hod 
Hill. 

The Roman stations in Dorsetshire appear to have been Londinis, 
or Lyme; Canca Ariza, Charmouth; Durnovaria, Dorchester; Vin- 
dogladia, Wimborne; Clavinium, Weymouth: Morionium, Ware- 
ham; Bolvelawnium, Poole; and Ibernium, Bere. The Via Iceniana 
seems to have run through the county from Woodyates, passing by 
Dorchester to Bridport, with a branch from Dorchester to the Fosse- 
way at Ischalis or Ilchester, and another to Crewkerne. 

I know not at what precise period we are to fix the date of Mr. 
Millais’ noble picture in this year’s exhibition, where the grim British 
wife so unwillingly relinquishes her Roman.husband on the chalky 
shores of Dorset, but there is no doubt that it formed no inconsider- 
able portion of the dominions of the kings of Wessex; that Aldhelm, 
one of the brightest lights of the middle ages, was consecrated first 
Bishop of Sherborne, ¢. 705; that King Beortric was buried at Ware- 
ham, c. 784; that the elder brothers of King Alfred, Kings Ethelbald 
and Ethelbert, were buried at Sherborne, and Ethelred, the next 
brother and successor, at Wimborne; and that King Edward the 
Martyr was assassinated by his step-mother Elfrida, ¢. 978, at Corfes 
Gate, or Corfe Castle. During much of this period our shores seem 
to have been peculiarly exposed to the incursions of the Danes; and 
we read of them at Port (supposed to be Portland), at Charmouth, 
Wareham, and Swanwick, where 120 of the barks were wrecked. It 
is, however, somewhat remarkable that we appear to have among us 
few antiquities which can be accurately referred either to Saxon or 
Danish types. The great majority of our place-names, as well as our 
dialect, are unmistakeably Saxon, and to this extent that people have 
left their impress upon the district ; but of Danish relics I know none, 
and it is very rare, I imagine, that either in our barrows or elsewhere 
any of the urns, or weapons, or ornaments come to light, which are 
generally ascribed elsewhere to the Anglo-Saxon period. In this age, 
however, most of our great monasteries were founded. King Cenwalh, 
who died a.p. 672, is said to have been a benefactor to Sherborne. 
Cuthburh, sister to King Ina, built the monastery at Wimborne, a.p. 
713 (“ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle”). King Alfred founded the Benedic- 
tine nunnery at Shaftesbury, c. 888; King Athelstan the Benedictine 
monastery at Milton, about 933; Ethelmar, Earl of Devon, that at 
Cerne, c. 987; and Orc, the House-carle (or iconomus) of King: 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot. II. 3D 
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Canute, that at Abbotsbury, c. 1026. Mr. Bingham here described 
some most valuable original charters, signed by Edgar, Canute, Arch- 
bishop Dunstan, &c., relating to this Ore or Orcy, now in Lord Ilches- 
ter’s possession. 

Dorsetshire was a favourite hunting-ground of some of our Norman 
kings, especially of King John, who afforested large tracts of the 
county, and constantly visited it, halting at Dorchester, Poorstock, 
Bere, Gillingham, Corfe, Canford, and other places. The two Norman 
castles, Corfe and Sherborne, of which any considerable remains exist, 
we shall have an opportunity of seeing. Their fate was somewhat 
similar, both of them having been gallantly defended during the civil 
wars by high-spirited ladies, and both of them doomed to destruction 
by the same inexorable conquerors. 

The rev. gentleman then proceeded to observe that, as to the 
monastic remains, there were some at Cerne and Abbotsbury which 
ought to be examined, but unless they went to three places at once it 
was impossible to shew them the whole of the county on this occasion, 
but he trusted that what they would see on their first visit would 
induce them to come again and finish the work at another time. As 
to churches, the three finest—he did not mention them in order of 
interest, but as they were to be taken in their proceedings—were Sher- 
borne, Wimborne, and Milton. They would also find many other 
fine churches scattered through the county, Cerne,- Bridport, Beamin- 
ster, Poorstock, Bere Regis, a very curious Norman church at Stud- 
land, and a very singular church at Maiden Newton, which contained, 
he was assured by an eminent architect, unquestionable Saxon work. 
There was also a fine tower at Piddletrenthide, and some interesting 
painting at Yetminster. The Dorset churches could not compete 
with the fine Perpendicular towers and carved oak screens and roofs 
of Somerset, but almost every little church in the county, which had 
not had the misfortune of being over-restored, contained features very 
interesting to the archeologist, which rendered them well worthy of 
being visited. Norman work was exceedingly common in the village 
churches of the county, and many of them had most remarkable fonts. 
Drawings of that at Melbury Bubb were now exhibited in the temporary 
museum, and it would challenge rivalry for curiosity with any font 
which this county contained. One of the most remarkable features 
was that the carving was all up-side-down. There seemed every rea- 
son to suppose it had always been in that position. All the beasts 
and animals were on their heads, and they were all rolled together by 
the folds of a snake. 

Beside the houses they would visit there were many others which 
would be well worthy of attention on a future visit. Among these 
were Melbury, the residence of Lord IIchester; Parnham, the re- 
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sidence of Sir Henry Oglander; Hanford, belonging to the late 
Mr. Ker Seymer; and Grange House, the residence of the Rev. N. 
Bond, with an exceedingly beautiful Elizabethan front. There were 
also interesting manor-houses at Wraxall and Toller Fratrum; but 
here again he dared not venture to particularize. There was likewise 
a house with very curious traditions connected with it at Wolverton. 
He was sorry to say this could not be thrown open to the members 
generally, although the owner would allow about twenty to visit it if 
due notice was given. Another house he had not mentioned was 
Lulworth Castle. It was not a Norman castle, but was well worth 
seeing. Mr. Weld, with the utmost liberality, had invited the Insti- 
tute to partake of his hospitality, if the members should have an 
opportunity of visiting that place. » 

With regard to history he had little time to touch on that depart- 
ment. Queen Margaret landed at Weymouth in 1471. In the civil 
wars it was a land debatable; Charles II. passed through the county 
after the battle of Worcester, and this county was the scene of Mon- 
mouth’s landing. As to the worthies of Dorset, Fuller, who was con- 
nected with this county by residence and preferment, gave but a short 
list of them. He mentioned Cardinal Morton and Archbishop Staf- 
ford among them. Among the soldiers was ‘‘ Little Mr. Basket, that 
great soldier.”’ He also mentioned the first Earl of Bedford, the 
founder of the house of Russell. He also included another soldier, 
Sir Richard Bingham, a great warrior in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of the persons specially appointed to make provision for resisting 
the Armada; he was the founder of that branch of his family which 
still existed in Ireland, and was said by Fuller to be “ Fortis atque 
felix.’”” Hutchins added several others, and there was one of them 
that he could not help alluding to, though his name was better known 
in America than in England, that was John White, the patriarch of 
Dorchester. He was a most respected clergyman, and at the time of 
the Great Rebellion was Rector of St. Peter’s in that town, in the 
porch of which church he was buried, though there is no monument 
to his memory. He could hardly be called one of the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers,” but perhaps a “ Pilgrim Grandfather.” He sent out a large 
number of youths to America, who there founded the town of Dor- 
chester, which was now in a much more flourishing condition than 
the original town. 

The county was very fortunate in topographers. The first topo- 
grapher was a gentleman named Coker, believed to be a clergyman, 
and probably Vicar of Tincleton. He wrote a little sketch of the 
history of Dorsetshire in 1630, but it remained in manuscript for 
about a hundred years. It was well worthy of notice, both as being 
very quaint and giving a remarkable account of the traditions existing 
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in Dorset at that time. He went over the whole of the county and 
described what families lived in it, and thus perhaps laid the founda- 
tion of Hutchins’s History. That was well known to be one of the 
best topographical descriptions of any county that existed. Hutchins 
was born in 1698, in this town or in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
his father was curate of Bradford Peverell. He was educated at the 
Grammar School here, and when the time arrived that he was old 
enough to take orders he became curate of Milton Abbey, and he was 
usher at the Grammar School that then existed there. He engaged 
himself there, his biographer said, in an occupation “much more 
useful to others than agreeable to himself ;” but soon after he got the 
living which he (the rev. speaker) now occupied at Meleombe Horsey. 
He was as: deaf as a post, and during a long life both there and at 
Wareham, to which he afterwards was appointed, he worked on at 
his history, constantly rammaging the chests of the principal families 
in the county. He thus built up the history of the county, which, 
however, he never lived to see, it not being published until a year 
after his death. It was a remarkable instance of a man labouring 
on without fame, and with very little encouragement, and by an 
almost superhuman courage and energy building up a work, the 
labour of which could only be understood by those who had care- 
fully studied it. 

There was only one other thing that he had time to allude to, and that 
was the Dorset dialect; but his old friend (the Rev. William Barnes), 
the poet and philologer of Dorset, whose name was becoming more 
and more popular throughout the county, would speak for himself on 
this subject, and no doubt he would give them specimens of the dialect 
which he loved, and which he had so beautifully illustrated by his 
poems. Before concluding, he wished to say a word about another 
place, and that was Stalbridge. They could not possibly visit it, but 
an eminent worthy had resided at Stalbridge, a man not more eminent 
for his scientific attainments than for his theological knowledge and 
the impulse he gave to religion during his life, the Hon. Robert Boyle. 
He lived at Stalbridge House, which was now destroyed. But the 
place might have been visited had there been time, not only on 
account of this association, but for the very beautiful Perpendicular 
cross which still existed in the town, and which, considering its age, 
had been wonderfully preserved. 

In conclusion he might be allowed to say that the only anti- 
quity they had in that room was Judge Jeffreys’ chair; and never had 
it been filled by a personage with less approach to the character of the 
man with whose name it was associated, for the noble chairman was 
now sitting in it. 





IRISH FOLK-LORE MYTHOLOGY. 
(Continued from p. 291.) 


Sometimes supposed changelings were removed from the peasant’s 
cabin on a clean shovel, and were placed on the centre of a dunghill ; 
parents meantime believing that their true children would be restored 
to them after a long absence. Certain prayers were muttered by the 
fairyman or fairywoman directing this strange operation. Some Irish 
verses were usually chanted during this process, of which the following 
may be deemed a correct translation :— 


“Fairy men and women all 
List! it is your baby’s call; 
For on the dunghill’s top he lies 
Beneath the wide inclement skies. 
Then come with coach and sumptuous train, 
And take him to your mote again; 
For if ye stay till cocks shall crow, 
You'll find him like a thing of snow; 
A pallid lump, a child of scorn, 
A monstrous brat, of fairies born. 
But, ere you bear the boy away, 
Restore the child you took instead ; 
When, like a thief, the other day, 
You robbed my infant’s cradle-bed. 
Then give me back my only son, 
And I’ll forgive the harm you’ve done; 
And nightly, for your sportive crew, 
T’ll sweep the hearth and kitchen too ; 
And leave you free your tricks to play, 
Whene’er you choose to pass this way. 
Then, like good people, do incline 
To take your child and give back mine.” 


When such words had been recited, the assistants retired within an 
adjoining cottage, closing its door carefully and awaiting the issue, 
whilst some additional prayers and incantations were repeated. Any 
noise of the elements or of a passing vehicle was then supposed to have 
been caused by the approach and departure of a fairy host. Afterwards, 
the door being opened, those impostors confidently declared the true 
child had been replaced. This poor, emaciated being was then brought 
into the cabin, and its deluded parents were told their child would not 
long survive. As such an event usually accorded with the predic- 
tion, it only confirmed a belief in the imposture, and added to the esta- 
blished.reputation of that particular fairyman or fairywoman among the 
humbler classes. 

I have been told of a circumstance occurring—one, too, in which the 
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names of parties and place were mentioned—regarding a respectable 
farmer's family on whom a changeling had been imposed, and in the 
following manner. A beautiful and healthy infant, sleeping with its 
mother, was thought to have been rudely snatched from her arms 
during the night, for with the morning’s dawn a deformed and withered 
looking old creature appeared instead. The child was doubtless attacked 
with some paralytic disease, which thus had suddenly changed its ap- 
pearance. However, the parents with all their friends and neighbours 
were persuaded the child had been carried off to fairyland, whilst a fairy 
had been left to supply its place. The poor mother found this weak- 
ling, whom she still continued suckling, waste away her own strength, 
and she seemed fast falling into decline. The child became remark- 
ably peevish, would not look on “man or mortial,” and its piercing 
screams sounded so unearthly, that it was agreed on all sides the ser- 
vices of a fairywoman would be required to recover the lost one. This 
matter was arranged with the greatest secrecy, lest it should come to 
the knowledge of the poor deformed creature, whose flesh became com- 
pletely shrivelled, and whose limbs had shrunk to the most attenuated 
dimensions. With her usual exorcisms and charms, the fairywoman 
employed put the supposed changeling on a shovel, and afterwards left 
him on the dung-heap before the farm-house offices, whilst he offered 
every resistance possible, and screamed with terrific cries. To the 
great delight of the mother and her friends, when going outside ex- 
pecting the return of their lost darling, it lay on the same unsavoury 
dung-hill, ruddy, plump, and smiling sweetly as of yore, the old man 
having altogether disappeared. So far as my recollection of this story 
serves me, the child lived for some time afterwards, yet died before it 
had attained the use of reason. 

The Irish fairyman or fairywoman was supposed to hold some mys- 
terious sort of communication with the denizens of moats or raths. In 
some cases it was rumoured that they had been changelings originally, 
and as they usually lived a solitary and retired life, no ordinary share 
of mystery shrouded their motions. These impostors professed a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with all secrets, past, present, and future; the 
cure of most diseases affecting men and beasts; the discovery and re- 
storation of lost goods; a description and detection of the thief if pro- 
perty had been stolen; fortune-telling, and a knowledge regarding all 
matters of personal concern; causing cream to produce butter in 
‘greater abundance; whiist they often took care to impress on ignorant 
minds an opinion that their friendship would be desirable to prevent 
the certain evil effects of fairy resentment. Even in times very remote . 
such influence was regarded as fatal to the individual against whom it 
had been exercised. Thus, for instance, Muirchertach Mac Earca is 
reported in our traditions and annals to have- been drowned in a tub 
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of wine, at the house called Cleteach, near Tara, on November eve, 
a.D. 527. This action is said to have been effected through the agency 
of a fairywoman. 

Camden tells us that when the Irishman of his day happened to fall, 
he sprang up again and turned round three times to the right; he then 
took a sword or knife and dug the soil, taking up the turf, because it 
was thought the earth reflected his shadow to him. This strange action 
was owing to the belief in a spirit dwelling underthe earth. Ifthe man | 
fell sick within two or three days afterwards, a woman skilled in those 
matters was sent to the spot, when she said : —“‘I call thee, P., from the 
east, west, south, and north, from the groves, woods, rivers, marshes, 
fairies white, red, black,” &c. After uttering certain short prayers, 
she returned home to the sick person to discover if he were affected 
with a sickness called the Esane, which was supposed to be inflicted on 
him by fairies. She whispered in his ear a short prayer, with the 
Pater noster, and put some burning coals into a cup of clear water. 
We are told, that she then formed a better judgment regarding the 
cause of this disorder than most physicians *. 

Within the present century one of these fairywomen, who was named 
Moll Anthony, lived near the Red Hills at the chair of Kildare—an 
antiquarian object of curiosity within this county bearing such a name. 
Her reputation as a possessor of supernatural knowledge and divination 
drew crowds of distant visitgnts to her daily, and from the most re- 
mote parts of Ireland. In various instances, they were furnished with 
a bottle containing some supposed curative liquid, and directed to re- 
turn homewards without falling asleep on their journey- This bottle 
was filled with water, darkly coloured by a decoction of herbs ga- 
thered with certain incantations near a rath, that afforded the customary 
materia medica of fairy doctors for the cure of a special disease, 
on which consultation was required. The most accomplished and 
skilful member of the medical faculty seldom received a more re- 
munerative fee for his services on behalf of a patient than the wise 
woman of the Red Hills pocketed from her credulous dupes. At one 
time, a young woman had been directed to return with the magic 
dranght to her sick relative’s home; she was especially cautioned to 
keep her eyes open along the way. Overcome with fatigue, however, 
and probably feverish with anxiety and excitement, the young person 
was obliged to rest by the roadside. Wearied nature soon began to 
claim her usual requirement of ‘balmy sleep.’’ No sooner had the girl 
dozed off into dreamy unconsciousness, than one of the ugliest beings 
imagination had ever created appeared to her disordered fancies, and 
with wrinkled visage the spectre seemed ready to clutch her in his ex- 





* See Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 668, edit. 1789. 
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tended arms. With a loud scream she bounded to her feet, and 
through terror would doubtless have left the curative potion behind, 
had she not already taken the precaution of securing it within, her 
bosom. ‘The rude monitor of her obligation was supposed to have 
been a friend among the sheogues. I knew the person thus supposed 
to have been warned, and who in old age related this adventure. After 
the death of Moll Anthony her daughter followed the same profession, 
but never enjoyed a like celebrity. Such pretentious talent or pro- 
fession in our day is seldom liberally rewarded. It was, however, ex- 
tensively and well patronized among the people of past generations, 
and, in the language of the poet, without regretting the innovation, we 
may truly exclaim,— 


* Old times are changed, old manners gone.” 


Sometimes the fairyman, also called a “ charmer” or “ cow doctor,” 
undertakes to remove fairy influences from sick cattle, by some pre- 
pared herbs and strange nostrums performed at a spring well. He will 
not allow any one to approach during the progress of his operations. 
In the west of Ireland, cows are often driven into certain springs or 
loughs, reputed holy, in order to restore the usual supply of dairy-milk 
and butter, supposed to have been supernaturally abstracted. Fresh 
butter is thrown into the water as a necessary part of the incantation. 

As an illustration of the fairyman’s professional pursuits, once only 
had I the full opportunity afforded me of witnessing some mysterious 
quackery, practised by a noted sheogue doctor called Paddy the Dash, 
and sometimes Paddy the Cow Doctor. This individual was thought to 
hold friendly communication with the ‘‘ good people.”’ His cabin adjoined 
one of their raths. Paddy received his cognomen from a peculiar stam- 
mering or defect of articulation, that obliged him to jerk out his words 
at irregular intervals and with violent gesticulation. An old woman 
had fallen into decline, and the necromancer’s process of treatment was 
considered desirable in this particular case. Having some knowledge 
of these circumstances, a group of young friends, with Paddy’s grace 
especial, had been admitted to the patient’s sick chamber. Separated 
by a partition wall from the principal apartment, this chamber served 
for all the other purposes of this poor family. We were but “ wee bit 
bodies’’ at the time, and have only an indistinct recollection of Paddy 
drawing out of his cota more pocket a large black bottle, with two or 
three packages of brown paper containing dried herbs, and a bunch of 
boughelawns, or boliawns, on which the fairies are said to ride occa- 
sionally through the air. The herbs and tops of the boughelawns were 
put in a porringer filled with water that had been left simmering on 
the kitchen fire; afterwards followed some unaccountable flourishes 
over the sick woman, then some strokes on her back and forehead, with 

2 
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three shakes, ‘‘in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” when 
helped to ‘an upright sitting posture by the female friends assisting. 
Holy water I think had been used during this sort of necromancy, and 
sprinkled on the sick person. Thus were sacred rites of the Catholic 
Church often travestied and brought into disrepute by persons who were 
doubtless not wholly devoid of faith, and who mingled certain revered 
practices of religion with the most degrading extravagances of impos- 
ture and superstition. The patient’s face, hands, and feet were finally 
bathed with the warm mixture contained in a porringer, before the more 
earnest-looking and bewildered attendants left her apartment. I well 
recollect, to Paddy’s great displeasure, the junior portion of the spec- 
tators could scarcely restrain their hilarity at the oddity of his enunci- 
ation and his strange method of conducting the proceedings. 

Herbs and plants in raths or dells are collected with various kinds of 
mummery, and used for charms and cures by “ Bone setters,” or 
“Fairy doctors.” The herbs are considered specially impregnated by 
some mysterious fairy influence efficacious for the healing art. Some- 
times “‘ knowledgable old women,” as they are termed by our peasantry, 
venture on the exercise of charms, without exciting any great degree of 
confidence in a fortunate result either in their own or in the minds of 
others. An herb, or a bit of burnt sod, taken from the bonfire of 
St. John’s night in Midsummer, is often sewn up in the clothes of 
women ; this serves as a charm against fairy plots and abductions. 

Changelings are known to have an inclination for certain grotesque 
pranks. The fairy child often procures and yokes a set of bagpipes on 
his arms. He sits up in the cradle, and performs a variety of fine 
airs with great hilarity and many strange grimaces. When he plays 
lively jigs, reels, and hornpipes, inmates of the cottage are often set 
insanely dancing, and greatly against their inclination; this sort of 
forced exercise usually continues until they are ready to sink with 
fatigue. Notwithstanding all his hilarious whims and oddities, the 
changeling was always regarded as an unwelcome family intruder. 
Sometimes a fairy child was thrown across the hearth-fire to eject him. 
He then vanished up the open chimney, with expressions of vengeance; 
curses, and all manner of ill names, directed against the family that had 
so long and unwillingly harboured him. Children, however, are not 
the solely abducted denizens of raths. The fairies take a fancy to the 
instrumentation of accomplished pipers or other famous musicians, 
who are abducted to subterranean or subaqueous habitations. These 
sons of melody are kept engaged in furnishing music to finely-dressed 
little gentlemen and ladies, until almost dead with fatigue, although 
refreshments are liberally dispensed by these sprites. ‘The musician 
generally finds himself ejected from fairy realms before morning. Some- 
times he is invited to remain with his entertainers, but he usually 
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prefers returning to the land of the living. His fairy hosts often take 
away the old pipes or instrument, bestowing 2 much more perfect and 
sweeter-toned one in its stead. The reputation of having been abducted 
to elfin land and thus rewarded, is sure to establish or extend the 
musician’s practice and resources. 

Midwives are taken away to the fairy raths, on pillions, with fairy 
horsemen conducting them to their invisible abodes. If these women 
partake of any food or drink, to which they are pressingly invited, as 
well by persuasion as by the luxurious repasts prepared, a spell of 
detention is placed on them: they cannot return again to their homes. 
Elves are less liberal in bestowing gold or silver as a reward; and 
such bounty when offered is found to be illusive. We are told that 
money obtained from fairies usually turns into round slates, dry leaves, 
old bones, or something equally worthless. 

Ointment, obtained by midwives to anoint fairy children, if rubbed to 
the eye of mortal, will enable such person to see the prosaic skeleton of 
fairy illusions in underground halls and palaces. Old friends and 
neighbours are often discovered amongst the sheoges in this manner. 
Fairies during their revels also become visible to the eye thus anointed. 
If a mortal make any sign of recognition or exclamation, one of the 
sprites may ask, “ Do you see me?” When answered in the affirma- 
tive, he asks, “* With which eye?’ When rightly informed, the fairy 
thrusts a finger or sometimes puffs his breath into that eye, and thus 
blinds the incautious person. 

Amongst myths of Irish fable may be included the following. 
A superstition prevailed amongst the peasantry that certain people 
are born with an evil eye, through some mysterious and magic in- 
fluence. It is supposed that the possessor has power to injure those 
on whom a glance may be directed. The victims of this baneful in- 
fluence usually pine away and die, if no counteracting charm be pro- 
vided to remove this threatened danger. Thus, in olden times, Balor, 
the Dane, who lived on Tory island, is said to have blasted the bleak 
islands of Scotland with his “evil eye.” Rather than meet an evil 
eye, people were accustomed to turn back or diverge from the course 
of their journey, and especially to avoid the habitation of its pos- 
sessor. It appears such a superstition prevailed amongst the Greeks 
in the time of St. Chrysostom, who tells us, that in order to divert 
the evil eye, some persons wrote on their hands the names of several 
rivers, whilst others used salt, tallow, and ashes, for a like purpose. 
We are also assured, that the modern Greeks employ a combination 
of garlic, cloves, talismans, and other charms, which are hung round 
the necks of their infants to effect the same object. Alluding to 
this evil eye superstition in the west of Ireland, Lady Morgan in her 
interesting novel, ‘The Wild Irish Girl,” erroneously supposed that 
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the priests suspend a gospel, which she calls a consecrated charm, 
around the necks of children, to frustrate its dangerous effects. The 
gospel is not usually so placed by any priest, neither is it consecrated, 
nor used for such a purpose. In Turkey and in Egypt, ignorant mo- 
thers use talismans to prevent all injurious effects from the evil eye of 
some envious person, who is supposed to have bewitched their emaciated 
or diseased children. In certain parts of Hindostan, likewise, the 
women are especially desirous to touch the garments of a widow about 
to devote herself to death on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband. 
They consider this act as sufficient protection from the ‘‘evil eye,” 
and one in its own nature highly meritorious. 

A circle, made round a place with holy water, will, it is thought, 
ward off fairy intrusion. This practice is often adopted by persons who 
wish to dig for money about a rath, or by those who take their stand 
within it, at a certain pass, to draw any spell-bound friend from a state 
of durance. Fairy women point out the person thus detained by some 
token or peculiarity of dress, indicated to the living relative when the 
fairy troop sweeps past this spot. Ifyou meet the fairies, it is said, on 
All Hallows Eve, and throw the dust taken from under your feet at 
them, they will be obliged to surrender any captive human being be- 
longing to their company. A sudden whisk of wind rustling near the 
face is supposed to indicate the near passage of elves, and proximate 
danger to the person, even when escaping the effects of a fairy stroke. 

The flint arrow-heads, of which so many have been collected in 
different parts of Ireland, and preserved in our antiquarian museums, 
are supposed by the commonalty to have been shot at cattle, which are 
objects of aversion to the fairies. This is one of their peculiar sports. 
The flints are popularly called ‘ elf-arrows,” despite the different 
nomenclature and theory of our most distinguished antiquaries. What 
the peasants call an “ elf-arrow,” was frequently set in silver, and worn 
about the neck. It was used as an amulet, to preserve the person from 
an elf-shot®. Small and oddly-shaped smoking instruments, sometimes 
found, and termed “ Danes’ Pipes,” are thought to have been dropped 
by the “ good people,”’ in a variety of instances. Shoes are also lost on 
their travels. It is thought to be very lucky to find a fairy’s shoe of 
tiny shape and mould, and to keep it concealed from the eye of mortal. 
If seen by a third person the luck vanishes. Many other antique ob- 
jects are supposed by rustics to have been forgotten by the “ wee 
people.” These articles are unfortunately often destroyed to avert the 
dreaded consequences of retaining property that might afterwards be 
discovered or claimed by their supposed previous owners, 

Strange creations of fancy have an imaginary existence. The Mer- 
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row, or as it is written in Irish Morduadh, or Moriach, is a sort of 
fantastic sea-nymph, corresponding with the prevailing conception of 
the mermaid, which is supposed to partake of the nature and form of 
a human being from the head to the waist, and thence to the extremities, 
covered with greenish-coloured scales, having the appearance of a fish. 
These creatures are said to partake of a modest, affectionate, gentle, 
and beneficent disposition. The word appears a compound of muir, 
‘the sea,’ and oigh, ‘a maid.’ These marine objects of the imagina- 
tion are also called by the Irish, Muir-gheilt, Samhghubha, Murd- 
hucha’n, and Suire. They would seem to have basked around our 
shores from the most remote period; for according to bardic chroni- 
clers, when the Milesian ships bore onwards in quest of a friendly har- 
bour to our coasts, the Swire or sea-nymphs played around them on 
their passage. These fictitious imaginings are probably traceable to 
an Eastern origin. The Merrow was capable of attachment to human 
beings, and is reported to have intermarried and lived with them for 
years in succession. Some allegory is probably concealed under the 
fiction of certain families on the coast of Ireland being partly descended 
from these marine creatures. Natural instincts, however, are found to 
prevail over love. The Merrow usually feels desirous of returning to 
her former haunts and companions under the sea-waves. She is repre- 
sented as the daughter of a king, whose gorgeous palace lies deep 
beneath the ocean. Sometimes, the mermaidens live under our Irish 
lakes. In Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” we have the fine conceit of 
a Merrow being metamorphosed into the national instrument, to which 
allusion occurs in these opening lines :— 
* Tis believed that this harp, which I now wake for thee, 

Was a syren of old, who sung under the sea; 

And who often, at eve, through the bright waters roved, 

To meet, on the green shore, a youth whom she loved.” 

Mermaidens are said to allure youths of mortal mould to follow them 
beneath the waves, where they afterwards live in some enchanted state. 
The Merrows wear a cohuleen druith, or ‘little charmed cap,’ used for 
diving beneath the water. If this be lost or stolen, they have no power 
to return beneath the “ waters of the vasty deep.” The Merrow has 
soft white webs between her fingers. She is often seen with a comb, 
parting her long green hair, on either side of the head. Strange to say, 
the Merrow is sometimes a water-man, and in this case deformed. The 
female Merrow is represented as beautiful in features. Merrow-men 
are said to keep the souls of drowned fishermen and sailors under cages 
at the bottom of the sea. Merrow music is sometimes heard, coming 
up from the lowest depths of ocean, and sometimes floating over the 
surface. An old tract, contained in the Book of Lecain, states, that 
a king of the Fomorians, when sailing over the Ictian sea, was seduced 
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by the music of mermaids, until he came within reach of these syrens. 
They tore his limbs asunder and scattered them on the waves. From 
O’Donovan’s “Annals of the Four Masters,” vol. i., a.p. 887, we 
take this curious entry: ‘‘ A mermaid was cast ashore by the sea in 
the country of Alba. One hundred and ninety-five feet was her length, 
eighteen feet was the length of her hair, seven feet was the length of 
the fingers of her hand, seven feet also was the length of her nose; she 
was whiter than the swan all over.’”’ Hence, it would seem, that the 
Merrows were thought to have attained extraordinary large propor- 
tions; if, indeed, this be not the actual record of a fact illustrating 
the natural history of our coasts. 

In Miss Brooke’s “ Reliques of Irish Poetry’, the valour of the 
Finian heroes is celebrated on behalf of a mariner lady, in the poem 
of Moira Borb. The chiefs meet her coming into a harbour from the 
waves, over which her bark swiftly glided. Her beauty was faultless, 
and on being questioned as to her parentage by the son of Comhal, 
she replies :— 


“Truth, O great chief! my artless story frames : 
A mighty king my filial duty claims. 
But princely birth no safety could bestow ; 
And, royal as I am, I flee from woe.” 


Miss Brooke tells us in a note, that she has not rendered this stanza 
literally, as she found it difficult to interpret the Irish words, 4s me 
ingean rig fo tuinn. They may be translated, ‘I am the daughter of 
the king under waves.’ Or, the last words may be rendered, ‘king of 
waves, or king of Zon (in the genitive Twin), literally ‘a wave :’ but 
it may also mean some country anciently bearing that name. It may 
even be a metaphorical phrase, implying either an island or some of the 
low countries. 

The Banshee, or ‘ white woman,’ is sometimes called the Shee Frogh, 
or ‘house fairy.’ She is represented as a small shrivelled old woman, 
with long white hair. In one of Edward Walsh’s translated Irish 
songs, 

“The Banshee bright, of form Elysian,” 


is represented as a most beautiful woman; but she may probably be re- 
garded as the fairy queen, for in a vision she leads the imaginative 
Irish bard, John McDonnell, through all the principal elfin haunts of 
Ireland. In Brittany there is a female fairy sprite, called the Cor- 
rigaun, who is thought to have been formerly a Druidess, and who is 
said to hate the sight of a priest or holy water. She sometimes falls 
in love with mortals, and carries off healthy children, replacing them 
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, by changelings. From one of the fine legends related in Taylor’s 
“ Ballads and Songs of Brittany 4,” the following picture of this sprite 
is presented. The incident recorded bears some affinity to the per- 
sonal habits of the Irish Banshee,— 
“The Corrigaun sat by the fountain fair, 
A-combing her long and yellow hair.” 

In some instances the Banshee is believed to have been the ghost of 
some person, who had formerly suffered violence from a progenitor 
of the family, and who repeats her vengeful wail from a particular 
spot, to announce approaching death to his descendants. Whether 
a friend or an enemy of the family to which her warning has been con- 
veyed seems undefined and uncertain. Her cry often comes from 
a spring, river, or lake, with which her name is connected. In the 
traditions of the Scottish Highlands, there is mention often made 
of the Bodach Glas, or avenging ‘grey spectre.’ It was supposed 
to appear on the eve of some great impending calamity to the de- 
scendant of that chief, who had been guilty in taking the life of a fel- 
low-creature. We all know what a fine dramatic use Sir Walter Scott 
makes of this phantom, in his celebrated novel of Waverly, where the 
noble chieftain of Glennaquoich, Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, be- 
holds this evil spirit on the eve of his captivity, and again on the night 
previous to his execution. 

A beautiful and affecting tale, “The Banshee,” occurs in the “ Le- 
gends of Connaught *,” where a living creature and a maniac had been 
thoughtlessly fired upon and killed by a soldier, under the impression 
that she had been a supernatural being of the Banshee species. In 
this particular instance, it does not appear that the characteristic figure 
and voice of the Banshee had been discovered, as Crofton Croker’s 
lines would seem to indicate their unmistakable identity :— 

“Twas the banshee’s lonely wailing ;— 
Well I knew the voice of death, 


On the night-wind slowly sailing 
O’er the bleak and gloomy heath.” 


(To be continued.) 





4 Published by Macmillan and Co., London, and translated from the Barsaz- 
Breiz of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. 
* Published by John Cumming, Dublin, 1839, 8vo. 





ON THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ROME OVER 
WORKS OF CHRISTIAN ART:. 


Wuev Steinle submitted his designs for the decoration of the choir 
of Cologne Cathedral to the approval of the Archbishop, much dis- 
cussion was excited among critics and artists as to the propriety of the 
step. Taking into account the circumstances of the time, the artist’s 
well-known High-Church views, and the tried wisdom and moderation 
of the Archbishop, there was nothing in the proceeding to attract 
general notice. But if the example were to be recommended as worthy 
of imitation, and a judicial power ascribed to the decision of the spi- 
ritual ruler, in that case we should think it to be our duty, as regards 
the interests of the fine arts, and their unfettered development, to 
oppose such an attempt to place them under guardianship; and it is 
to be regretted that a distinguished artist, by a step on his part per- 
fectly open to him, although somewhat precipitate, should have led to 
a plea being set up for the proceeding as a kind of general precedent. 
It will serve to make us better understood by those of different views 
if we first of all endeavour to discover some common ground on which 
we may both stand in perfect agreement, and this we shall find laid 
down in the following axiom :—* In Christian art there must be a living 
principle of Christian conviction, as regards the form of the object and 
its purport.” Should we succeed in proving that in spite of ecclesias- 
tical control and its immediate inspection, the impress of Christian con- 
viction has disappeared from art, and has been succeeded by a character 
of a totally opposite and unchurchlike description; and, further that 
as the result of such control, art, and not merely ,religious art, must 
utterly perish; we shall think that we have not only proved that such 
an ecclesiastical censorship is unnecessary, but also injurious, and that 
we have evinced the necessity of our declining such interference in 
matters relating to the fine arts. It is a widely-diffused opinion, par- 
ticularly among theologians of all communions, that by means of 
coercive regulations, of more or less severity, it is possible to maintain 
the command over religious convictions, and that the intrusion of new 
opinions may be averted by strict enactments. Such persons will 
readily ascribe the decline of art in the sixteenth century to the Re- 
formation, and every symptom of degeneracy to the dissent that thence 
arose ; but they do not reflect that this decline and downfall took place 





* We have translated the following remarks from a German publication of high 
authority, the Kunst-Blatt, conceiving that the subject is one of interest in this 
country also. 
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not only in Germany, but also far away from the Reformers, in Italy, in 
Rome itself—under the eyes and in the service of the Popes them- 
selves. In Parma, beneath the supremacy of the Church, Christian art 
fell almost into a state of heathenism », and neither the Inquisitions of 
Philip, nor the flaming piles of the Duke of Alva could impart a single 
breath of the warm religious inspiration of former times to art in the 
Netherlands. Were, then, matters managed more strictly than under 
Philip, before the minsters of Cologne and Freiburg were built? 
when the Eycks and the Fiesoles were exercising their profession ? 
Were the eyes of the Inquisition sharper in the time of Giotto? No, 
indeed, the Inquisition had then no existence; and if at any time 
a heathenish tendency appeared in art, as in Niccola Pisano, it was 
abandoned without any censorship or prohibition, for the simple reason 
that it found no support in the spirit of the times. But this is not all. 
Such is the force of independent, mental development, that when once 
it has entered on this path it draws its guardians along with it. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, and long afterwards, we see 
a religious society in the bosom of the Catholic Church, endeavouring, 
with unexampled efforts, and almost incredible success, to oppose the 
Reformation and its consequences, and to maintain the principles and 
the sacred traditions of the Church. The whole habitable globe be- 
came the scene of the activity of the Jesuits; innumerable were the 
schools, the monasteries, and the churches that were endowed by 
them ; innumerable the works that they either produced themselves, or 
were the cause of being written, in all departments of knowledge, par- 
ticularly in theology, and also in the fine arts. This is not the place to 
speak of their theological and other scientific undertakings; let us, 
therefore, cast a glance at the state of the fine arts under their care 
and superintendence. Architecture—far from following in the early 
path of the true Church style, as it shewed itself before their eyes in its 
noblest productions—became, under their influence, a tasteless and 
spiritless caricature of heathen architecture; vainly attempting to con- 
ceal the emptiness of its religious character by fantastic devices and 
ornaments of all kinds, and standing as an incontrovertible witness to 
the secular spirit that had taken possession of Divine worship. Paint- 
ing and sculpture, unable to keep firm hold of even the simplest 
memorials of the old Church style—as, for instance, of Christ, the 
Eternal Word, as altar-piece, in whose place the patron saints con- 
stantly appear—crowd every vacant space, both inside and outside, 
with figures totally destitute of any spark of animation. The saints are 
represented as engaged in prayer and supplication in the most distorted 





> See, for proof of this, Overbeck’s description of his picture—“ Religion glori- 
fied by the Fine Arts.” (Oxford: Parkers.) 
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attitudes, and the Biblical scenes, almost without exception, are so 
utterly beyond all religious, or even dogmatic interpretation, that 
to a devout and unprejudiced mind, having some knowledge of art, 
they must appear as caricatures and mockeries of holiest things. If 
such abortions of art have been produced under the direct influence of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and particularly among the Jesuits, a body 
of men so distinguished for their zeal in the cause of the Church—this 
is a sufficient proof that ecclesiastical superintendence of religious art 
is wholly useless. And more than this, if strictly followed out it may 
become positively injurious. Not to speak now of possible cases, near 
at hand, as for instance of the sagacity of the clerical censor being 
inferior to that of the artist—for the depth of religious conviction, in 
Steinle’s productions, will hardly be anywhere so clearly recognised in 
Christian countries as in Cologne—according to the proposed system of 
censorship, (and we shall only allude to the necessary consequences as 
they have shewn themselves in history on an extensive scale,) ‘ the 
Church must abandon the typical treatment of the subject, which is to 
be once and for ever established in a certain direction and within pre- 
scribed limits: the Church must insist on the subject being treated as 
the orthodox faith requires.” 

History points to the fulfilment of this wish in modern Greek art. 
Here we see the certain result of the ecclesiastical superintendence of 
religious art, issuing in torpidity and death. Many words are not 
needed here. Without the animating breath of individual conviction 
all human authority is but as the delay of a day between death and cor- 
ruption ; and however repulsive to the eye may be the works of the 
Jesuits, they are less intolerable than the lifeless productions of the 
modern Greek Church; and as the might of the human mind bursts all 
its chains and soars beyond the bounds which its jailors would seek to 
impose upon it, so there are no limits to the wretchedness that ensues 
when the breath of life is expelled from it. The Greek Church has 
only placed religious, or, rather Charch art, under censorship, and in 
the whole field within its wide compass the result has been utter barren- 
ness for 1500 years. To avoid such inevitable consequences religious 
art (in Catholic countries) must watch over the right of free develop- 
ment, and keep at a distance from all ecclesiastical censorship. It is 
only that which flows freely from the heart that enters the heart again. 
The Sixtine Chapel was not painted beneath the dominion of a spiritual 
censorship, nor was the Divina Commedia written under it. We plead 
not for a capricious or a licentious liberty ; we would venerate the faith 
as well as the wisdom of our forefathers, and honour the path which 
conducted them to true knowledge. Rich treasures lie concealed 
beneath the rubbish of time; and many a tree blossoms afresh that was 
taken on board the ship of St. Peter as ballast of withered wood. But 
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it is not a censorship that will conduct us to such treasures. Nothing 
will do so but earnest study, friendly counsel, wise advice; and there 
are not many artists who will despise these. In art itself and in artists 
must security be found for a religious spirit that shall manifest itself to 
be true and living. By no other means can it be either created or main- 


tained. The advantages attending a Church censorship would be as . 


nothing compared with the disadvantages. The bounds of Divine song 
are not indicated by the liturgy or the hymnal, and the wings of 
Christian art soar beyond the Canons of the Council of Trent. May 
the evil spirit, therefore, of a contemplated censorship, which it is to be 
hoped will be cast out of the political body, not find another ready 
to receive it, a body in which it will demean itself more wickedly than 


before. 









ConcLusion oF THE ORDNANCE SuRVEY IN THE East.—Colonel James has 
published the intelligence that the party of Royal Engineers from the Ordnance 
Survey which left England under the command of Captain Wilson on the 12th 
of September last, for the purpose of making a survey of Jerusalem, and level- 
ling from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, have accomplished their task, 
and arrived in England. Colonel James has received the authority of the 
Lords of the Treasury for publishing the plans, sections, &c., and hopes to be 
able to add to these photozincographic copies of about 100 photographs of the 
most interesting places included within the area of the survey. The levelling 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea has been performed with the greatest 
possible accuracy, and by two independent observers, using different instru- 
ments; and the result, Colonel James believes, may be relied upon as being 
absolutely true to within three or four inches. The depression of the surface 
of the Dead Sea on March 12, 1865, was found to be 1,292 feet, but from the 
line of driftwood observed along the border of the Dead Sea it was found that 
the level of the “water at some period of the year, probably during the winter 
freshets, stands two feet six inches higher, which would make the least de- 
pression 1,289 ft. 6in. Captain Wilson also learnt from inquiry among the 
Bedouins, and from European residents in Palestine, that during the early 
summer the level of the Dead Sea is lower by at least six feet; this would 
make the greatest depression to be as near as possible 1,298 feet. Colonel 
James adds, “It may interest those who have subscribed to the fund for pay- 
ing for the survey and levelling to know that my estimate for the survey was 
500/. and the cost 519/. 10s. 1d.; the estimate for the levelling was 200/. and 
the cost 214/. 15s. 6d., and that this small excess was caused by the unex- 
pected detention of the party at Alexandria for a fortnight in consequence of 
an accident to the mail steamer in the Red Sea.” 








WAREHAM: THE AGE OF ITS WALLS?. 
By Cuartes Warne, F.S.A. 


In the historical associations of the past, no place in Dorset possesses so 
great a claim on our interest as Wareham. Singular in position, as well 
as remarkable for its vestiges of a remote age,—existing, if not in all the great- 
ness, at least in all the greenness of their original strength, and thus present- 
ing such an example of a walled town as to be without its parallel in this 
kingdom,—the man of a thinking and investigating mind cannot fail to look 
on these extraordinary earthworks with astonishment, and not content there- 
with, will seek to ascertain by what people they were raised. 

In his visions of the long past, Celt, Roman, Saxon, and Dane will pass in 
review before him ; and it is more than probable that if he takes but a cursory 
view of the vallations, au erroneous assignment of their constructors will 
follow. This quiet little town (with an atmosphere of dullness so overpower- 
ing as to be oppressive) is situated at the confluence of the Pydel and Frome, 
rivers which lave its north and south sides, as their slow and devious course 
is pursued through marshes and mud-banks ere they unite with the sea. 
The general aspect of the neighbourhood offers a pretty good criterion of 
what must have been its physical condition at the time to which we shall 
have occasion to refer, a period when the estuary being less silted up, the 
flats now represented by meadows and marshes were subjected to the tidal 
influence of its waters, whilst by a deeper channel a harbour was attained, in 
which the ships of both Saxon and Dane, as friend or foe, rode securely at 
anchor beneath the walls of the town. The Frome, as the most important 
of the two rivers, early gave its name to the place, and as such is brought 
before us for the first time in history, at the end of the seventh or beginning 
of the eighth century ; a religious house having been established here, at 
“the spot known as Fro-mouth, by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne.” This 
name, so early recorded (and so descriptive of its position), in nowise recog- 
nises the site of the suppositious British town of Durngueis, which, had it 
existed here, that appellation, it might be thought, would have been adopted 
or modified by the Saxon historian. 

At a later period we find this British name occuring in the Saxon annals, 
not as designating a town, but a tract of country: “The district, which 
is called in British Durngueis, in Saxon Thornseta,” clearly referring to 
the country around, and not to a particular place. 

Commencing our investigation of these ancient “ Walls of Wareham,” at 
the river side on the south-west, we ascend the acclivity by a deep fosse, 
which brings us near to the west port or gateway, and where this important 
fosse terminates; the defence being then taken up by a very strong and lofty 
rampart, having its sides and apex well and carefully formed. 

The whole length of the earthwork, forming the western side of this walled 
town, is rectilinear in its course, until it makes a sudden turn to the right, 
taking up the protection of the north side, whilst at the foot of the rampart 


* A paper offered to the Archeological Institute at Dorchester, but not read 
“for want of time.” 
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at this angle, a platform and low breastwork is carried round for a short 
distance. 

On keeping this line of the wall, a small water gate is passed, which gives 
access to the river below ; the gateway is formed by a slight recession open- 
ing inward on either hand of the vallum. 

The rampart is then continued in a tolerably direct line for the whole of 
the north side, but not with that marked degree of regularity so observable 
on the west, a deviation which seems to be explained by the circumstance of 
the river flowing at its base for the whole of its length, and thus in a mea- 
sure influencing the direction of the wall. 

A similar arrangement of platform and breastwork to that already noticed, 
is to be seen where the vallum completing the defence on the north by the 
river Pydel, turns at an acute angle, and is carried in a direct line southwards 
towards the Frome, constituting the eastern wall of the town, which is, as it 
were, parallel with that on the west side, and has also a gateway known as 
the East Port, precisely opposite to the West Port? 

The country eastward of Wareham must have been very wet and marshy, 
and therefore difficult of access in bygone days, facts which sufficiently 
account for the weakness of the eastern rampart, as compared with that of 
the western ; still it is by no means a contemptible line of defence. 

On Bestall (“ By East Wall”) farm, there are traces of a low parallel 
agger in advance of this east wall, which is itself carried a moderate distance 
beyond its East Port, but finally becomes lost before the river is attained ; 
the inference most reasonable is, that the intervening space (now meadow), 
was at that time morass. 

It will be seen by a due attention to these particulars, that the plan of 
these earthworks is strictly rectangular, and analagous to the system gene- 
rally used (seldom departed from) by the Romans; whilst the quadrilateral 
form, constructive features, and general finish of the whole, differ so materially 
from any of our known Celtic works, that any one at all acquainted with the 
earthworks of this latter class, will at once see that they cannot be assigned 
to them. 

For myself, I am inclined to regard these important entrenchments as the 
work of a later period, thrown up in those troublous times of our history, 
when after a long unrest, this county had been brought under Saxon rule, 
yet not delivered from the cruel ravages of the Danish freebooters. 

The position of Fro-mouth at that wild epoch, in its easy access from the 
sea, as well as for the shelter it could afford to their (so termed) ships, must 
have largely contributed to its growth, and we thus early hear of it as a town 
of importance with the West Saxons; and few are the places which are 
brought more frequently or prominently before us in their annals than 
Wareham. 

This importance, attested by its religious establishment and royal mints, 
conjoined to its facility of approach, operated as a Jure to the Danes, who 
heedless of its castle, then its only place of defence, were continually infesting, 
and often occupying the town. 

One instance alone, extracted from the Saxon Annals, will sufficiently illus- 
trate the fact, especially as it refers in a remarkable manner to the very 
subject in question :— 

“a, 876.—The army of the Pagans (i.e. Danes), leaving Grantabridge by night, 
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entered a castle called Wareham, where there is a monasterium of holy virgins, 
between the two rivers the Frome and Trent (sic), in the district which is called in 
the British Durngueis, but in Saxon Thornse'a, placed in a most secure situation, 
except that it was exposed to danger on the western side, from the nature of the 
ground >.” 


The words of the chronicler are very plain, and singularly explicit, the 
evidences after the lapse of well-nigh a thousand years, are still as apparent 
as ever, for lying between two rivers, and protected by a marsh on its eastern 
side, the town was “in a most secure situation,” as regarded those points ; 
whilst the character of the country in the opposite direction has, during the 
lapse of centuries, undergone no material change, still a fine dry level soil, 
high above any river influence, “hence the danger on the western side from 
the nature of the ground.” 

This expression, “ the nature of the ground,” demonstrates alike the cause 
of security as well as of danger ; whilst, had the present western lofty rampart 
been at that time in existence, then there might have been a plea, still 
a very weak one, in support of opinions which I believe have been advanced 
in favour of the Celtic origin of these earthworks, or, as now called, “ walls ;” 
but even then they would have been remarkable, and open to doubt from 
their anomalous character, so totally at variance with any recognised Celtic 
earthworth in the territory of the Durotriges ; nevertheless, I think it very 
probable that the high ground within the “walls” might have been occupied 
by a tribe of Britons, whose sepulchral mounds are to be seen scattered over 
the surrounding wilds, but at a time antecedent to the construction of these 
bulwarks. 

Hutchins himself was inclined to attribute the erection of these entrench- 
ments to the Danes, and that at a time to which our extract refers. At first 
sight this seems a very natural conclusion ; but could he have sufficiently 
estimated the extent and magnitude of the undertaking, or reflected that on 
the Danish army leaving Grantabridge, one division marched into North- 
umbria, the other only, coming to Wareham, whilst their occupation of 
Wareham was too limited in point of time for such a great work, and from 
whence, after breaking faith with Alfred, ‘‘ they turned off” into Devonshire ? 

Admitting all that may be advanced in favour of Hutchins’ theory, I am 
quite disposed to regard “the walls of Wareham” as a Saxon work, and of 
a somewhat (yet little) later period than that assigned by him, probably at 
the latter end of Alfred’s reign, at a time when the country was restored to 
comparative tranquillity, but was still smarting from the cruel inflictions it 
had received from the Danes. 

The occupation of the castle, noticed by the Saxon historian, is a sufficient 
proof that it was a much earlier work than that of the ramparts around the 
town; whilst it will be well for us to bear in mind that the castles of that 
early period were seldom more than hillocks, or mounds of earth. 

There can be no reason for supposing that the castle at Wareham formed 
an exception to the general rule, but that like them as well, it was sur- 
rounded by entrenchments, within whose enclosure the Danes found ad- 
mission ; its site within the fosse at the south-west corner adjoining the 
Frome is still indicated by a mound, or huge excrescence of earth; like 
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many others ®*, it subsequently became occupied by a Norman structure, the 
foundations of which were discovered a few years since hy the present pro- 
prietor when excavating for building. 

With the exception of a mound or keep for their so-called castles, the 
castrametation of the Saxons was more general than specific, for confined to 
no particular system of their own, they were open to adopt the principles of 
such military works as were before them, and best accorded to their purpose. 

This will be seen especially manifested in “the walls of Wareham,” and 
which seem clearly to have had their prototype in the not far distant castrum 
of Durnovaria, where was the model of a fortress, which they, by previous 
occupation, must bave had both ample means and leisure for studying ; and 
that they did this effectually is obvious, as its plan is carried out in perfect 
detail, not only in the great work before us, but in the town as well. 

Such are the reasons which have led me to assign “the walls of Ware- 
ham” to the Saxon period, as indicated in my illustrated “ Map of Dorset- 
shire: its Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and Danish Vestiges.” 

I have felt myself called on to make these explanations, as I believe my 
classification differs somewhat from opinions that have been elsewhere ex- 
pressed. 

Furthermore, [ seize the present opportunity to refer to that fallacious 
theory which fixed the Moriconium of “the chirographer of Ravenna” 
at Wareham, and connected it by a presumed Roman road with their 
station at Durnovaria. 

A careful’ examination of the neighbourhood fails to disclose any such 
road, although there are traces of a British trackway which, proceeding from 
this town, ultimately becomes lost or confused with a dyke, which in many 
places is to be seen as a marked object, pursuing a very irregular ¢ourse 
westward through “ the district of Durngueis.” 

Baxter, followed by Stukeley, was no doubt induced to place Moriconium 
at Wareham, as observing the order of its sequence to Clavinium: in all 
probability both visited the town itself; if this was the case, they could not 
fail to have been deeply impressed with the Roman character, not merely of 
its ramparts, but with the internal arrangement of its streets as well, for so 
remarkable and striking is the analogy, that the most experienced would be 
liable to be deceived by a casual visit. 

That they were misled in fixing on Wareham as the site of Moriconium, is 
borne out by the conclusive fact, that (with the exception of a first-brass 
coin of Antoninus Pius) not a Roman vestige of any kind has ever been 
discovered, in or near the town, within the memory of its oldest inhabitant ; 
while Jordan Hill in Preston, the site of Clavinium, has been found to 
abound with these remains, including public edifices, tesselated pave- 
ments, &c. 

Ample reasons have been adduced for differing from Baxter and Stukeley ; 
whilst we may rest assured that, had they been aware of the facts now stated 


© These castles—as for example those of Carisbrooke, Hastings, and others—often 
occupied the sites of earlier strongholds; whilst the position of that at Wareham, 
on comparatively high ground over the Frome, seems to have been one that would 
have been selected by the Britons, after whom it became occupied alternately by 
Saxon and Dane, prior to its adoption by the Normans. 
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with reference to Wareham, as well as of the existence of a Vicinal Way, 
from the Via Iceniana, to the shores of the Poole estuary at Hamworthy, 
they would have been spared the error. ’ 

This Vicinal Way, traceable for its entire course, is in many places very | 
prominent, and could not have been objectless, whilst its termination safely 
indicates a position of consideration, such as may well be occupied by Mori- 
conium—an entrepét where, by means of the Via, the stations of the interior 
kept up a communication with the sea. 

This appropriation is strengthened by so many confirmatory evidences as 
may lead us to consider it to be established; yet as this arrangement in- 
terferes with Bolvelaunium, which the same antiquaries place at Poole, I have 
assigned it to Christ Church, for it cannot be supposed that two stations 
would be in such close proximity. 

The latter place seems the more reasonable site, as situated at the con- 
fluence of the Avon and Stour, where Roman remains have been found, and 
where the former river constituted the eastern border of the territory of the 
Durotriges. 





Discoveries At BosHam.—For some considerable time past the restoration 
of the ancient church of Bosham has been carried on, and the necessary exca- 
vations have brought to light much of what can hardly be doubted to be genuine 
Saxon work. But the most recent discovery is also the most generally inter- 
esting, as verifying what has always been a tradition connected with the build- 
ing, viz. that in it the daughter of Canute was buried. Some excavations were 
recentfy made in order to lay bare the bases of the columns supporting the 
chancel-arch, which are on a much lower level than those of the arcade sepa- 
rating the nave from the aisles, and it was-thought advisable to extend the ex- 
cavations a little, for it was just in front of this arch that tradition has uniformly 
stated that the youthful daughter of the Danish King Canute was buried. 
Just below the level of the old floor a slab of stone was discovered. The 
excavation was carefully carried on, and soon it was found, as had been already 
conjectured, that this stone covered a small stone coffin. Every care was 
taken, and the coffin was afterwards opened in the presence of the Rev. Henry 
Mitchell, F.S.A. (the Vicar of Bosham), his son, Henry Godwin Mitchell; Mr. 
C. Sturges Jones (surgeon, of Chichester), and Mr. Edgar J. Varley, an artist. 
As soon as the lid, which was seven inches thick, was raised, the form of the 
child could be distinctly seen. The figure was 3 ft. 9in. in height, so that 
probably the child was not more than five years old. The hand had been 
placed by the side of the body; the bones, although reduced to a white dust, 
could be very clearly traced. The inside measurement of the coffin was 
4ft. 3 in. by 144 in. in width at the breast, 13 in. at the head, and 10 in. at the 
foot. No jewellery or anything of personal ornament was found. This dis- 
covery confirms the tradition, the form and plainness of the coffin furnishing 
additional proof. 








DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
(Continued from p. 317.) 


HEREFORD. 

—. Cathedral built by K. Milefrid.—Milefridus rex Ecclesiam egregiam lapided 
structuraé ad laudem et honorem B. Martiris Ethelberti a fundamentis incepit, 
et pid devotione perfecit.—_Bromton, ap. X. Script., 754. 

1055. The Cathedral burned.—Algarus combussit Hereford et ecclesiam S. Athel- 
rich.— B. Cotton., 43; Ann. Camb., 25. 

1055, Oct. 24. Earl Zlfgar went to Hereford town and burned the great monas- 
tery which Xtbelstan had built, and slew the priests within the monastery 
and many besides, and took all the treasures therein, and led away with them. 
—Ang.-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 

——. A° xiii. regis Edwardi Algarus et Griffinus Herefordiam captam et ecclesiam 
8S. Ethelberti, canonicis [septem qui valvas principalis Basilicee defendereut— 
Hoveden, ap. Savile, p. 443] occisis, et urbe spoliaté, incendunt—Bromton, 
p. 945. 

1056. Zthelstan the Founder’s body translated.—Herefordensis Episcopus /thel- 
stanus viij. Id. Feb. discessit ... cujus corpus delatum Herefordum, in ecclesia 
quam ipse a fundamentis construxerat est tumulatum.—Sim. Dunelm. ap. X. 
Script., p. 188. 

—. The Cathedral of Robert of Lorraine built on the Model of Aix-la- 
Chapelle.—Robertus Lotharingus Ecclesiam tereti schemate edificavit, Aquen- 


sem basilicam pro modo imitatus suo.— W. Malm. de Gest. Pont. ap. Savile, 
p. 286. 

——. Oct. v. Kal. Obitus Renelmi Episcopi fundatoris ecclesie [hospitii written 
over in a later hand] S. Ethelberti.— Obit. Eec. Cath. Heref. ap. Rawlinson, 
p- 27. 


LICHFIELD (Leland Coll., i. 411; Itin., ii. 116). 


822. Ethelwald founds Prebends and Provostry.— Ethelwaldus clericis secu- 
laribus certas prebendas consignavit et Huictam titulo Prepositi Canoni- 
corum prefecit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 463. 

The title of Provost and Dean were not distinguished till near the twelfth 
century.—Tbid. 

Bp. Cornhill first gave permission to Canons in thirteenth century to elect 
the dean.— Ibid. 

Dean Derby sat in Parl. 1295, 1300, 1302, 1304.—Jbid. 

666. The See at Lichfield.—A tempore fundationis Eccles, Lichesfeldensis usque 
ad tempus Lanfranci Archiepi. Cant. semper fuit sedes Cathedralis apud 
Lichesfeldam tantiim.—JTbid., i. 433. 

1128—1148. Clinton’s Works.—R. de Clinton Ecclesiam Lichesfeld. erexit tam 
in fabric& quam in honore, numerum Prebendarum augendo, Castrum Lichesf. 
muniendo villam vallo vallando.—JIbid., i. 434; MS. Cott. Vesp., E. 32. 

1295—1322. Langton’s Works.—W. de Langton Clausum Lichesf. muro lapideo 
cireumcinxit, Feretrum magnum pro reliquiis S.Cedde precii 2000 libr. 
preparavit, magnam partem ultra vivarium construxit; Vicarios Lichesf. 
domibus quibus inhabitant in Clauso Lichesfeldensi feoffssavit. Palatium 
Episcopi in clauso construxit; fabricam capella B. Marie ubi sepultus est 
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fundavit, et pecuniam sufficientem ad eandem Capellam plené construendam 
est testamento suo legavit et dimisit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 442; Vesp., E. xvi. 88. 

—. Langton’s Tomb.—Rogerus de Norburg corpus W. de Langton intulit in 
sepulchrum magnificentius ad australe cornu principis altaris.—<Ang.-Sacr., 
i, 443. 

1315. The Bell-tower burned.—7 Id. Apr. combustum fuit campanile cum cam- 
panis in Clauso Lichesfeldensi.—Jbid., i. 447. 

1322—1350. The Tower of North Gate.—Rog. de Norburg. Turris ad portam 
occidentalem perfecta est.—Ibid. 

e.1424. Chantry Priest’s House.—I. de Odenbie archidiaconus Derbie executor 
ultime voluntatis d. Burghill Epi. construxit domum pro cantaristis in 
Clauso cohabitare incipientibus de bonis magna ex parte predicti Epi.— 
Ibid., i. 452. 

1459—1490. The Houses of the Residentiaries.—J. Halse Epus. T. Mylley Regis- 
trarius Epi. splendidas latericias sedes juxta stagnum posuit ad occidentem 
pro Canonicis Residentiariis. H. Edial contiguas et proximas magnificentius 
edificavit ; G. Strangwaies similes posuit ad orientalem partem Clausi.—JZdid., 
i, 454; Vesp., E. xvi. 34. 

1492. The Library built. —T. Heywood decanus ob., triennio ante mortem 40 
libras in capitulo donavit ad edificationem Bibliothece latericie juxta domum 
Decani.— Ang.-Saer., i. 454. 

1450. Bibliotheca latericia perficitur per decanum Yotton.—Jbid., i. 455. 

1486—1518. The Choristers’ House built.—Decanus Jac. Denton adjumento Epo. 
Gal. Blythe fuit in extruenda domo pro choristis, quorum numero addi 4 
novos curavit.—Ibid. 

Templum tunc temporis reparatur et ordinatur.—Jdid. 

In the Greater Close the Bishop lived on the N.E., next him were the 
Dean’s and Canons’ houses. There were 24 houses, one canon’s house was 
on the Bishop’s side.—Tbdid., i. 459. 


LINCOLN. 


—. The Church of St. Paulinus.—Paulinus Ecclesiam egregii operis perfecit.— 
Diceto, ap. X. Script., 782; Bede, Hist. Eccles., |. ii.c. xv. De lapide a 
fundamentis.— Stubbs, 1688. 

—. The Church of Remigius.—Remigius Ecclesiam apud Lincolniam quam de 
novo construxerat, &c.—Knighton, c. vi. ap. X. Script., 2364; comp. 217, 
490, 1708. Remigius Cathedralem suam in summo apud Lincolniam montis 
vertice in honore B. Virginis fundari, egregiéque in brevi consummari pro- 
curavit .. . Constituté Ecclesid et stabiliter collocaté juxta ritum Rothoma- 
gensis ecclesiz, quam sibi in singulis quasi exemplar elegerat et perfecerat ; 
Canonicos xxi. statim adhibuit, datis preebendis et assignatis, cunctorum etiam 
altarium totius ecclesie oblationibus Canonicis eisdem perpetud largitione 
concessis.— Gir. Camb. Ang.-Sacr., i. 415. . 

1147. Alexander restores the Church after a fire.—A° Stephani R. X° Alexander 
Lincoln. Episcopus ecclesiam Lincolniw, que combustione deturpata (detur- 
bata—Hoveden] fuerat, ut pulcrior appareret quam anté [chm primum nova 
facta fuerat — Hoveden], muro artificiose [miro artificio— Hoveden, 489; 
Huntingdon, 394) reformavit.— Bromton, Ibid.,1,034. Alexander Ecclesiam 
Lincolniensem casuali igne consumptam egregié reparando lapideis firmiter 
voltis primus involvit.—Giraldus Camb. ap. Ang.-Sacr., i. 416; Martir. Jo. 
de Schalby, MS. Harl., 6,954, fol. 4. 

—. Bp. Geoffrey gives two large Bells.—Galfridus ornamenta ecclesie sux, 
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que CCC. libris Aaron Judwo per decessorem suum fuerunt obligata, redemit, 
et duas campanas grandes atque sonoras donavit.—Schalby, fol. 4 b. 

1215. The Cathedral made a Stable.—Vulgus ignobile et filii Belial de matrice 
Ecclesia fecerunt stabulum, introducentes equos et pecudes.— Hoveden, 558. 

—. St. Hugh restores the Choir, &c.— Hugo Burgundiensis Ecclesia sue 
Capitulum Pariis lapidibus marmoreisque columnis miro artificio renovavit, 
et totum a fundamentis opere sumtuosissimo novum erexit. Communam 
ecclesiw suw egregiis largitionibus amplificavit.—Giraldus Camb. ap. Ang.- 
Saer., i. 419. Nobilis fabrica quam ccopit a fundamentis erigere.— Vita 
8. Hug., p. 336. 

1239. Earthquake and injury to the Church and Tower.—Terre motus magnus ; 
Ecclesia Lincolniensis metropolitana, scissa est a summo deorstim.—Hoveden, 
629. Persequente episcopo Lincolniensi Canonicos suos, dum unus eorum 
sermonem faccret in populo, conquerendo dixit, “Et si taceamus, lapides pro 
nobis clamabunt,” corruit opus lapideum Nove Turris eccles. Lincoln. homines 
qui sub ips& erant conterendo, qua ruind tota Ecclesiw commota et deteri- 
orata est. Sed Episcopus manum correctionis efficaciter opponere satagebat. 
—Matt. Par., 522. 

—. Hugh de Wells completes the Palace.—Hugo de Welles aulam Episcopalem 
a Se Hugone inchoatam et coquinam sumptuoso opere consummavit. — 
Schalby, fol. 4 b. 

—. Bp. Oliver de Sutton walls the Close.—Oliverus de Sutton Claustrum 
Ecclesie fieri procuravit et de suo 50 marcas contulit ad constructionem ejus- 
dem. A rege Edwardo [1°] impetravit ut circuitus edificiorum circa ecclesiam 
constructorum muro certe altitudinis cum venellis intermediis clauderetur pro 
securitatem Canonicorum et aliorum ministrorum dicte ecclesiz qui pro ma- 
tutinis dicendis nocte media eandem ecclesiam adierunt. He also built St. 
Mary Magd. Church in atrio, because the parishioners of St. Mary Magdalen, 
which had been from the foundation in the Cathedral at the west end, 
caused a crowd.—Schalby, fol. 5 b. 

—. Richard de Gravesend makes a Statute for the separate maintenance of 
the Choristers; and promotes the foundation of a Vicar’s Close.—Ric. de 
Gravesend statuit ut Choriste ecclesie xii. numero, qui prius vixerant de 
elemosynaria canonicorum, ex tunc sub uno magistro viverent in communa et 
inhabitarent communiter unam domum, et ad sustentationem eorum tam 
pensiones quam alios proventus ecclesiasticos, quibus possent competenter 
vivere, assignavit.—Zid., fol. 5. 

Oliverus suasit Decano et Capitulo ut area vicariorum edificaretur et simul 
commanerent infra clausum unum.—ZJ2id., fol. 6. 


LLANDAFF. 


—. The See constituted.—Hic dignitate 4 Germano et Lupo data, constitu- 
erunt Dubricio episcopalem sedem concessu Monrici, regis, cleri et populi 
apud Podium Lantaf in honore 8S. Petri Apostoli fandatum.— Ang.-Sacr., 
ii. 668. 

1120. The Church built.—x. Kal. Junii Dominicé die in suam Ecclesiam Landavie 
cum decenti processione Episcopus Dubricius honorificd receptus est, et in 
efdem basilica venerabiliter busto reconditus ...[{coram ar4 Petri Apostoli 
et Sanctorum Confessorum Dubricii Theleiau Odocei . . .] 8. Dubricii reliquiz 
pariter in veteri monasterio mausoleo reponuntur ante aram S. Dei genitricis 
ad aquilonem. Quapropter monasterio veteri diruto, majus construi ccepit in 
honore Ap. Petri et 8. Confessorum D. T. O. a°1121,18 Kal. Mart. Preedictus 
antistes Urbanus videns loci parvitatem in longitudine 28 pedum, in lati- 
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tudine 12, altitudine 20 et cum duabus alis ex utrique parte; et cum porticu 
15 pedum longitudinis et latitudinis rotund molis, consilio Radulfi Cant. 
Eccles. Archiepi. et totius cleri et populi ejusdem coepit monasterium majus. 
construere.— Zbid., 661. 

1266. The Church dedicated.—In crastino S.Edmundi R. dedicatio Ecclesie 
Landavensis.— MS. Chron. Arch. Camb., 282. 


LONDON. 


1135. St. Paul’s burned.—Combusta est ecclesia 8. Pauli Londoniis.—Ozenedes, 
p- 50; Cotton, 63; Matt. Par.,74. 1187. Ang.-Sacr., i. 295. 

1240. The Church consecrated. —Die S. Remigii dedicata et ecclesia S. Pauli 
Londoniis presente rege et legato, &c.— Oxenedes, 168; Matt. Par., 538. 

1230. The Spire struck.—LEulog. Hist., iii. 116. 

1442. Upon Candlemas Even the steeple of St. Paul’s Church was set on fire by 
lightning.— Fabyan, 617. 

1242. A Dedication.—Matt. Par., 595. 


NORWICH. 

1096. The Church founded.—Norwicensis ecclesia fundata est a dom. Herberto 
episcopo.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 897, 407. 

1106. Fundatio Monasterii Norwici.—Eulog. Hist., iii. 329; Ang.-Sacr., i. 397. 

1115. The Church begun.—Fundamenta Ecclesie Norwici posita sunt.—Chron. 
de Hulmo, 431. 

1171. The Church burned.—Ecclesia Norwici comburitur.—Chron. de Hulmo, 
433; Matt. Westm., 250; Cotton,77; Ang.-Sacr., i. 397, 409. 

1170—1196. The Church completed.—Joannes de Oxonid consummavit Ecclesiam 
ab Herberto inceeptam, et Infirmariam ewdificavit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 409. 

1272. The Church set on fire.— Efferati sunt cives et communitates ville ut 
totam illam celebrem ecclesiam Norwicensem cum edificiis darent flammis, 
excepté capella S. Walteri secus Infirmariam. — Matt. Par., 976, 1,008, ed. 
Watts. 

1272 [1271— Wikes, ap. Gale, ii. 98; Ann. Waverl., 226]. In crastino S. Laurentii 
spurcissimi civitatis ignem per loca diversa prioratus apponentes, Ecclesiam 
totumque Prioratum, preter tria vel quatuor edificia in cineres redigerunt.— 
Oxenedes, 241. Apposuerunt ignem in eodem instanti ad magnam Domum 
Elemosynariam et ad portus Ecclesie et ad magnum Campanile, que omnia 
statim cum campanis combusta sunt. Quidam verd ex ipsis extra turrim 
S.Georgii ignem in magnum campanile, quod fuit ultra chorum, per balistas 
traxerunt, ex quibus ignibus tota Ecclesia preter Capellam B. Marie mira- 
culosé salvata est. Combusserunt Dormitorium Refectorium Aulam Hos- 
pitum, Infirmariam cum Capella, et quasi omnia edificia Curiee consumpserunt 
igne. Quamplures de familid aliquos subdiaconos, aliquos clericos, aliquos 
laicos in Claustro et infra septa monasterii interfecerunt, aliquos incarcaverunt. 
Postque ingressi, omnia sacra vasa, libros, aurum et argentum vestes, et 
omnia alia que non fuerunt igne consumpta, depredati fuerunt, monachos 
omnes, preter duos vel tres a monastivo fugantes. His non contenti malitiam 
suam usque ad tertium diem continuaverunt, comburendo, interficiendo, 
depreedando.— Ang.-Sacr., i. 899, 411; Wikes, Gale, ii. 98; Cotton, 147; 
Eulog. Hist., iii. 137; Ann. Waverl. Gale, ii. 226; Rishanger, 72. 

1272. The Tower struck by lightning.—In die SS. Petri et Pauli facta sunt 
tonitrua magna, et coruscationes et fulgura, sed et ictus tonitrui in tanta 
fortitudine simul in Turrim ecclesie S. Trin. Norwici descendit, qudd lapides 
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quamplurimos de prefatd turre horribiliter evulsit, et in terram violenter 
prostravit et eam non mediocriter deturpavit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 399. 

1278. The Church dedicated.— Dominica I* Adv. Dom. dedicavit W™* Eps 
magnam Ecclesiam S.Trinitatis Norwicensis. Erant presentes dom. Ed- 
wardus rex, regina, &c.—JIbid., i, 401, 412, 503. 

1243—1256. The Lady-chapel built.—Walterus de Suthfeld fecit’ novam Capel- 
lam B. Marie in Cath. Eccl. Norw.—Jdid., i. 411. 

1348—1356. W. Bateman contulit summo altari Norw. imaginem magnam 
S. Trin. in tabernaculo ad magnum valorem.—Jdid., i. 414. 

1356—1400. The Presbytery repaired.—T. Percy ad reparationem Presbiterii 
quod in magno vento prostratum est per Campanile in Festo S. Mauri A. 
contulit 400 marcas ex propriis thesauris.—JZdid., i. 415. 

1416—1426. The Western Cloister finished.—J. Wakeryng perfecit Claustrum in 
opere lapideo ex parte occidentali ab hostio Aule Hospitum. Sepultus ante 
altare S. Georgii.—did., i. 417. 

1426. The West Door built—W. Alnwyk fieri fecit ex sud gratid majus hostium 
occidentale cum fenestra supereminenti in Eccles. Cath. Norwic.—Jbid. 

1465. The Church injured by lightning —MS. Harl., 6,963, p. 132. 

1501—1536. The Vault enriched; the North Aisle built. —R. Nix Ecclesia: 
Norwic. laquear pulcherrimé deauravit, atque Alam ejusdem aquilonarem 
construxit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 419. 


OXFORD (Leland, iii. 369). 


. Cum antiquam juris Normannorum Deus Angliam subdidisset, Abbendoniensi 
abbati Ecclesia S. Frideswide cum possessionibus suis a rege quondam donata 
fuit, et expulsis Canonicis per annos aliquot monachorum dispositioni res 
adducta subjacuit, donee mutata tandem voluntate regis cujusdam canonicis 
cuncta restituta sunt, auxilio vero et assensu Willelmi Vicecomitis Patroni 
Keclesie Sew. Virginis; elevata sunt Virginis ossa et in scriniis honorifice 
collocata, propter peccata enim inhabitantium primd per Danos postea voraci 
flamma Coenobium Sce. Virg. Frideswide extitit consumptum. Peter Calo de 
Culgia O. S. D.— MS. Harl., 6,984, fol. 5. 
1346. Chantry of Lady Montacute founded.—Jbid., 6,974, fol. 22. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


555. Burgh founded.—Fuit prima constructio Monasterii de Burgo,—Eulog. 
Hist., iii. 328. 

655. Peada K. of the Mercians and Oswin the brother of King Oswald reared 
a monastery to the glory of Christ and the honour of St. Peter, and gave it 
the name of Medeshamstede because there is a well there which is called 
Mede’s well, and they there began the foundation, and thereon wrought. 
656. Wulfhere said he would dignify and honour it ... the abbot Saxulf 
went home. He so sped as Christ granted him, so that in a few years the 
monastery was ready... The King then set a day when the monastery should 
be hallowed. At the hallowing of the monastery K. Wulfbere was there... 
and Deusdedit the Abp. of Canterbury hallowed it... the monastery was 
hallowed in the name of St. Peter, St.Paul, and St. Andrew. — Ang.-Saz. 
Chron., sub anno. 

871. The Danes came to Medeshamstede, burned and broke, slew the abbot and 
the monks and‘all that they found there, then made that which was ere full 
rich, that it was reduced to nothing.— Idid. 

959. Bure monasterium Edgarus condidit.— Ozxenedes, 8. 

963. Bp. Athelwold came to the monastery that was called Medeshamstede, 
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which whilom was destroyed by heathen folk, there found he nothing but old 
walls and wild woods. . . He then caused the monastery to be wrought, and 
placed monks there where before there was nothing. — Ang.-Sax. Chron., 
sub anno. 

963. Kenulph, who was afterwards bp. of Winchester, first made the walls about 
the monastery, then gave it for name Burch that was before called Medes- 
hamstede.—did. 

1052. The abbot Leofric so enriched the monastery that it was called the golden 
borough.—Jdid., and 1056. 

1059, Oct. 17. The steeple was hallowed at Peterborough. 

1070, June 2. Came all the outlaws with many ships and would enter the monas- 
tery, and the monks withstood so that they could not come in. They then 
set it on fire and burned all the monks’ houses. They then came in through 
the fire in at Bolhithe gate, and the monks came to meet them praying for 
peace. But they recked of nothing, went into the monastery, clomb up to 
the holy rood ... they clomb up to the steeple... they took there so much 
gold and silver, and so many treasures in money and in raiment and in books, 
as no man may tell to another. They then betook themselves to the ships, 
proceeded to Ely, and there deposited all the treasures. . . Then came Abbot 
Turold and found within and without all burned save only the church.— Zdid. 

—. Temp. Will. I. Dani intraverunt in ecclesiam . . . ascenderunt in Turrim 
... ita ut non remaneret in monasterio nisi unus monachus infirmus in Domo 
Infirmorum ...combusta omnia intus et foris preter solam ecclesiam. — 
Chron. Petrob., 49, 50. 

1099. Altar of SS. Philip and James.— Per fenestram que erat super altare 

+ Philippi et Jacobi— H. Candidus, 64. 

1102. In Pentecost mass week came thieves, some from Auvergne, some from 
France, and some from Flanders, and broke into the monastery of Peter- 
borough, and therein took much of value in gold and in silver.—Ang.-Saz. 
Chron., sub anno. 

1116, Aug. 4. All the monastery of Peterborough was burned, and all the houses 
except the chapter-house and the dormitory.—JIbid. 

1116. Fire in the Monastery.—Totum monasterium combustum est preter Capi- 
tulum, et Dormitorium et Necessarium et Refectorium novum.—H. Cand., 71. 

1140. Abbot Martin wrought on the church, and had the walls adorned with 
hangjngs, and brought the monks into the new monastery on St. Peter’s mass 
day with great worship. This was in the year from the burning 23.—Ang.- 
Sax. Chron., sub anno. 

—. The Presbytery completed.—Presbyterium ecclesie perfecit.—H. Cand., 76. 

1140. Monachos in novam Ecclesiam cum magno honore introduxit, 4 combustioue 
loci vicesimo tertio.—Jbid., 78. In die festivitatis S. Petri [ad vincula].— 
Ibid., 76. 

1107. New Conventual Buildings, Dormitory, Chapter-house, and Refectory.— 
Ernulphus fecit Dormitorium novum et Necessarium, et Capitulum perfecit, 
quod inchoatum erat, et Refectorium inchoavit—JZdid., 66. 

Hic dormitorium capitulum refectorium et necessarium fecit construere.— 
Chron. Jo. Abb. Burg., fol. 61. . 

—. Porch or apse of St. Andrew.—In porticu St. Andrew, adhuc stante veteri 
Monasterio.—H. Candidus, 67. 

1143. Conventus Burgi intravit novam ecclesiam.—Chron. Petroburg., 2. 

—. The Monastery Gate improved.—Portam monasterii et portum navium et 
mercatum et villam multo melius mutavit.—H. Candidus, 87. 

——. The Abdot’s Chamber and Hall built—Abbas Martinus Castellum prope 
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ecclesiam destruxit, forum mutavit, vineam plantavit, duas domos, scil. Came- 
ram Abbatis et Aulam ad familiam edificavit.—TZdid., 89. 

——. The Transept and other portions of the Church and Monastery built.— 
W. de Waterville. Ambe Cruces Ecclesie et tres hystoria Magistre Turris 
erectse sunt: Chorus ordinatus, et Domus Infirmorum constructa est; et 
Claustrum, et Officine necessarie, et Claustrum monachorum plumbo co- 
opertum est; et in Curia Cameram et Capellam et officinas fecit; et Capellam 
S. Thome incepit et fundavit.—JZbid., 93. 

—. The Nave built. —Benedictus edificavit totam navem ecclesia, opere 
lapideo et ligneo, & Turre chori usque ad frontem, et pulpitum similiter 
wdificavit.—Tbid., 99. 

Akarius A. qudd infirmi monachi non haberent ad solatium aeris recipi- 
endum, sponte dedit eis partem vines suw, ubi Ricardus de Scotere fecit 
postea plantare gardinum.— Idid., 105. 

1214. New Windows inserted.—Robertus A. fecit renovare ymaginem S. Marie 
et S.Johannis (ut antea), clarificavit ecclesiam xxx. et ed amplius verinis. 
Antea verd erant fenestre virgis et stramine obstruse. Fecit unam verinam 


et in capella S. Nicholai iij. fecit. Augmentavit Dormitorium et fecit privatas 
cameras. Juxta Coquinam fecit Lardarium ad opus Cellerarii. Fecit cooperire 
Aulam Abbatis de plumbo versus Claustrum, et erexit marmoreum Lavatorium 
et dedit partem vinew sue ad dilatandum cemeterium.—Jbid., 107, 108. 

1214. The Vault of the Retro-Choir whitened, §c.—R. Lindsay fecit renovare 
imaginem S. Marie et S.Johannis ultra Magnum Altare, et fecit dealbare 
volsuras in retro-choro.—R. Swaffham, 107. 

Fecit novam Portam Interiorem et novum Stabulum ad equos abbatis, et 
Vivarium juxta Ceemiterium. Dedit cuppam argenteam ad feretrum S. Kyne- 
burger... Erexit magnam domum ultra Pistrinum et Bracinum. Cemiterium 
muro forti et alto circumcinxit [i.e. partem vinee ad amplificandum comi- 
terium. |—H. Candidus, 109. 

—. The Misericord.—Conventus habuit trinam Misericordiam per annum in 
Domo ad hoc proprié deputata ubi comedebant carnes.—ZJbdid., 110. 

Dom. Grostete Linc. Ep"* esum carnium ubique monachis penitis inhibuit, 
nisi tantum in Infirmariaé et in Camera Prioris.—Jdid., 110. 

—. Blood-letting.— Ante Statutum Abb. Walteri nullus nisi ex pracepto 
Prioris, minutionem posset accipere, quidam post quintam ebdomadam vel 
6™ cateri verd nisi post 8 vel 10 vel 15™ vel, si Prior vellet post 
dimidium anni, minutionem habebant. Llle vero constituit ut Conventus in 
sex partes divideretur, et in primo die minutionis, is qui senior partis illius, 
que minui deberet, fuisset, terminato capitulo pro omnibus sociis suis a pre- 
sidente licentiam postularet. Ante illud Statutum minuti reficiebantur in 
Refectorio, regularibus cibis, ter in die, sicut continetur in veteri Consue- 
tudinario.—Ibid., 110. 

Conventus Burgi et alii Monachi solebant bis comedere in die, viz. ab 
Exalt. 8. Crucis usque ad 1 diem Octobris, et 4 dicta die Oct. omne die 
12° usque ad Adv. Dni.; et quolibet die infra Octavas Epiphania, et ab 
illo die omni die 12™° usque ad Quinquagesimam, in quibus diebus solebat 
Conventus habere unum ferculum ad Coenam cum caseo: aliis vero diebus, 
viz. 12", quoddam interferculum xvi. discorum cum servitoribus ... idem 
abbas injunxit ut que apponi solebant ad Coonam appouerentur ad prandium. 
—Ibid., 111. 

——. The Great Solar built.—Abbas Alexander de Holderness edificavit Sola- 
rium magnum ad hostium Camere Prioris et subtus Cellarium.—JIbid., 115. 
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——. The Church consecrated.—Walterus de S. Edmundo dedicari fecit Eccle- 
siam nostram & ij. Episcopis.—JZéid., 117. 

1238. Hoc Monasterium dedicatum est a duobus Episcopis, viz. Rob. Grostete 
Ep® Lincolni et ejus Suffraganeo.— Chron. Petrob., 14. 

Dedit Feretris rium Virginum et cxlature Ecclesie ij. paria bacinarum.— 
H. Candidus, 119. 

1239. Dedicata est Ecclesia Burgo iv. Calend. Octobris.— Matt. West., 300; 
Matt. Par., 1,465. 

—. Stalls made; the new Selenite x. marcas ad opus Stallorum et 
majorem partem grossi meremii. Introitus novi Refectorii faciebat, cum 
abbatibus, prioribus et multis viris religiosis, et militum clericorum et secu- 
larium multitudine maxima. Infra Curiam [id est Abbatiam] magnam illam 
domum, in qué habentur duo molendina equina et horreum foni; et coquinam 
abbatis.—JTid., 119. 

Conventus post servitium celebratum hora non4 more solito in Refectorio 
pro se sperabat obtinere, &c.—Jbid., 137. 

—-. Granary built.—Ric. de London granarium conventus edificari fecit.— 
Ibid., 147. 

1272. The Lady-chapel built.—Inchoata est Capella B. M. V. per Wm, Parys 
tune Priorem qui primum lapidem apponens manu propria, plurima Evangelia 
in quidam sceduld scripta sub eodem lapide apposuit. Opus istud ceelitis 
inchoavit. Ista Capella ex lapidibus et lignis constracta, plumbo cooperta, 
et fenestris vitreis decenter ornata, imaginem Virginis, und cum genealogia 
circa eam descripté, que Jesse nuncupatur, honorificé fieri fecit. Deinde 
imagines regum Angliw, a primo usque ad ultimum, circa parietes seriatin 
una cum eorum vité sub compendio scriptd, fieri perfecit. Acquisivit v. 
libratas argenti et ampliis annui redditus ad illuminationem dictw Capelle ; 
jacet in Ecclesia coram B. M. V. Maria sedente cum Filio super columpnam 
ante caput occidentale dicte capelle.—Tbid.,; 149, 150. 

Most of the Abbats were buried before St. Andrew’s Altar. 

Corpus Ricardi de London. Abbatis post capitulum ex Camerd Abbatis in 
Ecclesiam per Portam Abbatiz, ut moris est, 4 toto conventu deferebatur,— 
Ibid., 150. 

—. Works in the Hostelry and Abbot's Lodge.—Will. de Woodforde Abbas 
dum Sacrista fuit, fecit fieri in Hostillaria conventis magnas cameras: dum 
abbas erat, in Abbatid capellam abbatis renovavit magnis sumptibus, similiter 
in Abbatié fieri fecit unam Grangiam foeni.—JZbid., 152. 

Godefridus abbas in Abbatia fecit fieri unam Garderobam fortem et pul- 
cherrimam inter magnam ecclesiam et Capellam suam, cum almariis pulcherri- 
mis in fine Capelle, cujus sumptus xxiii. lib.—Zbid., 154. 

Fieri fecit quoddam herbarium pulchrum juxta gardinum Dereby quod 
circuivit duplicibus stagnis et pontibus et pyris et herbis delicatissimis, 
cujus sumptus xxv. lib. -t acquisivit unum alnetum, anglicé, holt inter dictum 
herbarium et ripam °s Nene.—Jdid., 155. 

In Abbatia unam longam domum inter Grangiam Feeni et Aulam Regis, 
cujus sumptus xii. lib, Item incepit 4*° anno Novam Portam Abbatia. — 
Ibid., 155. 

In Abbatia a° nono consummavit Novam Portam et incepit Cameras 
annexas versus Ecclesiam, cujus sumptus cxl. lib. Fecit etiam novum murum 
inter Herbarium et Dereby Yard.—Jéid., 163. 

A® xxj. incepit quoddam molendinum equinum cum diversis Cameris, ita 
ut fieret supra molendinum ventricium artificiosé inceptum sed non consum- 
matum sumptibus liv! vj* vij.—Zdid., 166. 
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Dedit grossum meremium ad magnum Dormitorium et conventus fecit 
reparari.—JIbid., 170. ° 

Ipsemet, dum erat cellerarius abbatis fieri fecit Capellam S. Thome M. que 
est inter Monasterium et Capellam B. M. V.—Jbid., 170. 

1336—1837. Adam de Botheby, el. 1321, expendit circa reparationem Aulw dom. 
Regis cum duabus Cameris, preter grossum meremium, et preter expensas 
operariorum ad Mensam domini 128'' 8* 34.—Ibid., 231. 

The Abbot’s Lodging, alias voc. the Abbot’s Side . . . in quo sunt domus et 
edificia cum gardinis et solo abuttantibus in latitudine capite orientali super 
Claustrum dicti Monasterii, continentia per estimationem cLxXxx. pedes: et 
in latitudine capite occidentali abuttante super Magnam Curiam voc. Le 
Great Court Yard, continentia per estimationem DocccIv}. pedes, et in longi- 
tudine partis borealis abuttantis super Ecclesiam pred. mon. et super Curiam 
voc. Le Great Gallery Court, continentia per stim. COXVI. pedes: ac etiam 
alia edificia predictis domibus annexa, und cum Magné Turri lapided vocatd 
The Knight’s Chamber situata et existente inter preedicta edificia ad orientem 
et villam de Peterboro ad occidentem, continente in longitudine ccLxx1II. 
pedes . . . necnon omnia alia edificia, domos, structuras situata et existentia 
in ambitu et circuitu predict Magne Curie abuttantia super villam pred. 
de Peterboro ac occidentem continentia per estim. COCCLXXXIII. pedes, et ad 
orientem abuttantia super Turrim adjacentem portibus voc. Le Red Gates, et 
Officio Peenitentiariorum pred. Monasterii usque ad portam voc. Le Heaven 
Gates, continentia per estimationem CcccXL. pedes, .. . ac unum clausum sive 
vivarium voc. Le Derby Yard, abuttans super magnum fossatum vocatum 
Le Bulldyke ad orientem, et communem seueram versus villam predictam ad 
occidentem, cum eodem magno fossato voc. Le Bulldyke et quddam porta voc. 
Le Water Gates, alids Le Bull Gates, continens in se per estimation. iiij. 
acras.— Monast. Anglic., i. 402. 

(To be continued.) 





Treasure Trove.—A Parliamentary return has been issued of all objects 
coming under the denomination of treasure trove which have been claimed by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, on behalf of the Crown, between the Ist of 
March, 1864, and the 10th day of May, 1865, setting forth the date of such 
claims, description of treasure, estimated value, and how disposed of. The 
findings were five in number. The first, on May 25, 1864, was a gold coin 
at Long Crendon, Bucks, valued at £3. This was retained by the British 
Museum, on payment of £3: £2 paid to the farmer on whose ground the 
coin was found. On July 5, 62 gold coins were found in an earthen jar in 
a field at Stockerston, Leicestershire; the value was £58 4s. ld. Five of 
these coins were granted to the lord of the manor, on payment of their value, 
£4 14s. 5d.; ten coins presented to the Leicester Town Museum. The value 
of the coins was paid to the finders. On Aug. 17, 6,000 silver pennies, ¢emp. 
Henry III., were found at Eccles. The value is said to be unknown. The coins 
were delivered to the Duchy of Lancaster, the Duchy being entitled thereto 
under grants in Royal charters. On Sept. 1, 760 silver coins were found at 
Holwell, near Newark, Notts. These, which are valued at £15 3s. ld., are 
still undisposed of. On Dee. 21, five pieces of gold were found at Wimborne, 
Dorset. These, valued at £16 17s., have been retained by the British Museum, 
on payment of £16 17s. to the finders. 
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ARCH AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Dorcuester Meetine, Ave. 1—8. 
(Concluded from p. 341.) 

Aug. 4. Mexrrrnes or Sections. 


Mr. Beresrorp Horr, M.P., took the chair at 10 o’clock.” 

The Rev. J. G. Joyce read a paper on the results of the excavations 
recently undertaken by the Duke of Wellington, at Silchester. The 
discourse was illustrated by diagrams and numerous coloured repre- 
sentations of objects there exhumed. A singular amount of uncer- 
tainty hung about the name, which he was not prepared to dispel. 
Silchester was supposed to have been originally a British settlement or 
camp, from its form, but it was occupied, undoubtedly, at an early date 
by the Romans. ‘The internal portion of the town was subdivided into 
rectangular forms, by two roads, one running north and south and the 
other east and west ; but the walls were irregular, having, he believed, 
as many as nine faces. The walls, nearly all of which are perfect, are 
of immense strength, and were evidently built in courses. From the 
fact of there not having been found tiles in Silchester inscribed with 
the name of any legion, it had been doubted whether it was ever 
occupied as a military station, but he believed it had been so occupied, 
and gave his reasons for thus thinking. He did not doubt, however, 
but that commerce was carried on there, because at that time it was 
one of the most important centres of enterprise in the country. He 
then directed attention to the construction of the houses exhumed, and 
gave interesting details of their contents. The coins discovered, he 
remarked, ranged from the time of the Emperor Augustus to coins of 
the latest period of the occupation of Britain by the Romans. Of the 
first century coins there had been found 11; second century, 30; 
third, 144; and fourth, 211. The lecturer was thanked for his ad- 
mirable paper, and the enlightened and patriotic enterprise of the Duke 
of Wellington in prosecuting these researches was cordially acknow- 
ledged. 

Mr. C. T. Newton, F.S.A., delivered a lecture on Pheenician Art 
as illustrated by recent discoveries in Rhodes, Cyprus, and Sidon. 
The lecturer observed that, as far as we know, the Pheenicians were 
the first people who made long voyages from the eastern to the western 
extremities of the Mediterranean Sea; the first to observe the stars for 
the purposes of navigation; and, if ancient chronologers were to be be- 
lieved, they were the founders of a city beyond the pillars of Hercules 
1,200 years before the Christian era. The Phcenicians were the proto- 
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types of the Englishmen of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
rivalled them in their happy mixture of audacity, and sagacity in dis- 
covering the best markets, and that at a time when Greek history had 
not begun. They were connected with the historical books of Scrip- 
ture; they invented the alphabet which we inherit, and he thought it 
was not too much to say that had not the Phoenicians simplified the 
mode of writing and bequeathed their alphabet to the Greeks, the 
“Times” which appeared this day might never have been printed. 
With reference to the tin the Phoenicians obtained from Britain, he 
observed that some thought the southern counties were under Phe- 
nician influence—that they had factories here, introduced much of 
their civilization, and left evidences of their skill in such structures as 
Stonehenge. Sir G. C. Lewis in his history of the Astronomy of 
the Ancients argued that the Phoenicians never landed in the British 
isles, but that the tin was conveyed to the isle of Vectis, then across to 
Gaul, and from thence on muleback to Marseilles. If this reasoning 
were correct, they could never hope to discover Phoenician remains in 
this country. But he (the lecturer) based his conclusion mainly on the 
fact that before the time of the Romans the accounts given of Britain 
are mixed up with much that is fabulous. He conceived that circum- 
stance to be attributable to the pains the Pheenicians took to conceal 
the place where they found a good market. It was an early opinion 
that Pheenician art had a distinct character, but no specimens of 
it could be obtained. The writing alleged to be Pheenician was chiefly 
upon coins, but on examination, these proved to have been the work of 
Greek artists, though occasionally a Pheenician deity was found upon 
them; they were coins of the satraps of the time of the Artaxerxes, 
from 300 to 400 B.c. Early vases of an Asiatic character were likewise 
attributed to them, but he held they were of Greek workmanship. He 
then directed attention to the results of recent excavations at Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and Sidon, and warmly eulogized the Emperor of the French 
for the researches he has caused to be made. He gave in detail an 
account of the finding of terra-cottas, pottery, porcelain, glass, gold orna- 
ments (especially instancing several remarkable ear-rings), and other 
relics. The Phoenicians were the traders who navigated the seas in the 
earliest times, They worked several metals, and made trinkets, which 
they exchanged with the people with whom they traded, taking home 
tin from Britain, copper from Cyprus, and various products from other 
places. He believed they traded with Egypt at a very early date, and 
brought home Egyptian wares of various kinds, such as porcelain and 
metals. These they imitated and carried to the Italian coast, by which 
means they got into the Greek market, and so they laid the foundation 
of ornamental art. No doubt the Greeks improved very rapidly on the 
metals they got from the Pheenicians. This the lecturer illustrated by 
a Greek figure and one exhumed at Sidon. Finally, he said, we must 
not give up anticipating the discovery of Pheenician relics in England. 
He thought it possible to find traces of them by examining more tumuli, 
and by applying modern philology to the names of the promontories, 
harbours, &c. along this coast. It was a most interesting inquiry to 
determine whether or not the Pheenicians came to Britain. 

The Rev. Professor Willis next spoke upon Glastonbury Abbey, 
illustrating his remarks by several admirable diagrams. The remains 
of this abbey were those of a large church, of which he exhibited a re- 
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stored plan. Projecting from the west end was a remarkable building, 
of which a portion was a chapel in the transition style of Norman, that 
was connected with the west end of the large church by Early English 
work. The chapel was originally complete in itself. 

The traditions connected with the structure are remarkable. It was 
related that in the year 63 of the Christian era the Apostles Philip and 
James then preaching in France sent twelve disciples to Britain, the 
chief of them, “as report said,” being Joseph of Arimathea. The king 
and his people rejected the mission, but permitted the missionaries to 
retire to the present site of Glastonbury, then a wild and uncultivated 
island, and to reside there: At that spot they constructed a place of 
twisted osiers, under the instruction of the Archangel Gabriel, in which 
to observe religious exercises. There they remained as hermits till they 
all died, and the place then became the resort of wild beasts. In the 
year 166 the Pope sent twelve missionaries to Britain, who baptized the 
king and the people, and came to this island, where they found the old 
church, and perceived by some indications, assisted by visions, that it was 
constructed by the Christians. Miraculously directed by the Virgin, they 
resided there nine years, living as anchorites. The Christian King 
Lucius elected an abbot to keep up the number of monks. St. Patrick 
visited the spot in 433, and founded an oratory, which he dedicated to 
Christ and His Apostles. The people multiplied, and the old church 
became a place to which pilgrimages were made. In 472, St. Patrick 
was said to have been baried there. St. David of Wales next came. 
He had prepared a solemn dedication for the chapel, but he was warned 
by a vision, and contented himself by building a new church to the east 
of the old structure. Another saint connected with the place was 
Paulinus, who clothed the old wicker church* with boards, and covered 
it with lead. Thus, for five hundred years, was preserved this wicker 
edifice, the first Christian church erected in Britain. There was a long 
list of other saints connected with the ehurch. The great church was 
undoubtedly founded by King Ina, and it was said to have remained in 
splendour till the time of the Danes, when it was ravaged. Under 
St. Dunstan, who introduced the Benedictine rule into England, with 
the help of the king it was rebuilt and refurnished, and so remained 
till the time of the Normans. The Normans condemned the old church, 
and erected the monastic buildings. In the reign of Henry II. a fire 
consumed the greater part of the relics, and a portion of the building. 
The little chapel was rebuilt, and called ‘St. Mary.’ Joseph of Arimathea 
was said to be buried there, but William of Malmesbury evidently did 
not believe it. In 1478, the Norman chapel at the west end had been 
connected with the large church, and at that period the alleged grave 
of Joseph of Arimathea was shewn. His remains were said to have 
been found in 1367. When the fire occurred in the chapel, the monks 
discovered, in a very remarkable manner, the remains of St. Patrick, 
St. Dunstan, and other great personages, and carried them through the 
country to raise money. 

After describing minutely the architectural features of the building, 
especially noting the crypt introduced in the fifteenth century under the 
original floor of the twelfth in St.Joseph’s Chapel, he spoke of the 
endowment of Adam de Sodbury for the purpose of conducting service 
in the Lady-chapel, and mentioned that at the time of the Reformation 
the services were conducted by twelve priests, in commemoration of 
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the twelve apostles that originally founded the chapel. At the present 
time the chapel is so much hidden by ivy and trees that it is impossible 
to obtain a good view of the ruins. 


In the interval between the morning and evening meetings, a section 
of the Institute availed themselves of the invitation of Mr. E. J. Weld 
to visit Lulworth Castle, where they were entertained at luncheon ; and 
on their way back they visited the remains of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Bindon, which is of the twelfth century; they consist of little more 
than the foundations, but these have been carefully cleared of earth and 
left exposed, so that the plan of the abbey is laid out as on a map. 

Another party visited Cerne, under the guidance of the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham. After inspecting the magnificent Abbey Church, a part of 
which is now occupied by a farmhouse, they proceeded to the church 
and the remains of the abbey, where much discussion took place as 
to the probable site of its various buildings, and their relation to 
what still exists. 


Mr. F. H. Dickinson occupied the chair at the evening meeting. 
The Rev. F. Moule communicated some particulars relating to Ford- 
ington Church, its architecture, and the relics of antiquarian interest 
which it contains. Mr. Bond, F.S.A., read a valuable paper on the 
history of Corfe Castle, taken chiefly from the Public Records, with 
much labour and research. Mr. E, A. Freeman gave a lecture on the 
churches of Wimborne and Milton. The former, he observed, was 
founded in the year 718 by Cuthberga, a sister to King Ina, and the 
latter by King Ethelstan about the year 933. 


Aug. 5. Excunstons to Corre Castiz, Warenam, Canrorp 
Manor, anp Wimporne Minster. 


The members of the Institute and their friends proceeded by special 
train to Wareham, and thence in carriages to Corfe Castle. On reach- 
ing this spot, Mr. J. H. Parker was called on to give a description of 
the ruins. He was supported by Mr. Bond, the able lecturer of the 
previous evening, and Mr. Burtt. 

When the party had passed through the first gatehouse, Mr. Parker 
explained that they were then standing in the lower ward, respecting 
the building of which there were accounts going on from the time of 
Edward I. to that of Edward III. The second gatehouse, which was 
of the time of Edward I., had been blown up by Cromwell, and one 
half had slidden down into the foss about ten feet below the other, 
a very curious circumstance, and as this had not destroyed the masonry, 
it was evidently of very superior workmanship. All the walls of the 
lower keep were undoubtedly Edwardian. He then pointed above to 
the portion of the Norman keep, with the annex which had been added, 
though he was sorry to differ from Mr, Bond, as he did not think 
the keep was so early as the time of the Conqueror. His impression 
was that the keep was built in the time of Henry I., and the annex 
in that of Henry IT. He could not put it earlier, because of the ashlar 
work. Documentary evidence being slight, they must judge of these 
buildings by others whose dates were ascertained. There were ex- 
amples of the time of the Conqueror, but of much more rude construc- 
tion; the earliest being that of Malling Castle, Rochester, built by 
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Bishop Gundulph. The castles of the Norman barons themselves at 
the time of the Conquest were earthworks and wood, and it was not till 
the twelfth century that there were any walls entirely faced with ashlar. 
The wall connecting the Edwardian gatehouse with the Norman, had 
been ascertained from the Pipe Roll to have been built in the 20th year 
of Henry III., and was mentioned as taking the place of the wooden 
palisades previously i in use. 

A move was next made to another part, which Mr. Parker said was 
the earliest portion of the castle. He pointed out the herringbone- 
work in-a part of the wall. The examples, whose date was known, 
were of the eleventh century, but this was a sort of rude work that 
might have been built at any time. It was simply an ingenious kind of 
contrivance for adapting the work to the material. The only question 
was, whether it might not have been of the tenth century. When the 
murder of Edward the Martyr took place, there was a royal residence 
here, and as it is only fifty years previous to the eleventh century, the 
work in question might be of that date. It is cased on the exterior 
by regular masonry of the thirteenth century, which blocks up the 
original small windows. It appeared to him not improbable, that this 
wall belonged to a Saxon dwelling here, not a stone castle, although it 
was protected by earthworks and palisades. The herringbone-work 
was, perhaps, a part of this ancient dwelling-house. He then referred 
to the “ Boutavant,” or projecting tower in this part of the ruins. 
Proceeding to the side in the direction of Wareham, he pointed out 
the three gateways, protecting the castle on that side, of the time of 
Henry III. or Edward I., and leading up to the keep of the same date. 
It had been destroyed, but enough remained to tell what it was. They 
could see the remains of the grand staircase which led up to the keep, 
and was carried on arches, and he pointed out where the chapel might 
have been. The upper part of the tower was of quite different masonry, 
being the work of Sir Christopher Hatton, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when considerable alterations were made. Further on he pointed out 
the fourth gate, at an angle of the keep, protecting that part of the 
building in which were the royal apartments, partly of the time of 
Henry III., and partly of Edward I. This was called the “ Gloriette,” 
a name frequently seen in the descriptions of castles, and appearing to 
mean nothing more than the state apartments. He then directed at- 
tention to what was called the Cockayne tower, and shewed that in 
this part there was a chapel of the thirteenth century, in addition to 
that in the keep, an arrangement similar to*that at Windsor. Here 
also was the great hall, as might be seen by the marks left of the 
vault in the wall. In this place also was one of the castle wells. The 
party then ascended the Norman keep, where Mr. Parker pointed out 
the remains of the bulwark, and other distinguishing peculiarities. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Parker, the party then 
returned to Wareham. There is an old tradition that Wareham once 
had seventeen churches, but only one, that of St. Mary, is now used for 
service. This is, however, a very commodious building, and no doubt 
originally possessed much architectural beauty, but the interior at least 
was some years ago almost entirely spoilt by the bad taste in which the 
restoration was carried out. A very interesting lead font with bold de- 
signs was noticed at the west end; but the feature which attracted 
most attention was what the Rev. C, W. Bingham termed the re- 
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markable Runic inscription on a stone inserted in the east end of the 
north aisle. He did not think it was in situ, but built in there upside- 
down. No one having solved the problem, Mr. Bartlett, the ‘Town 
Clerk, handed to Mr. Bingham the following as an interpretation which 
had been made some few vears ago by a gentleman then in Wareham: 
—* Catug, or Catocus, (who came to Britain about 408 with Germanus 
to withstand the Pelagian heresy,) dedicated to God Augustin Ansii. 
Catug Cadugan*.” Mr. Parker called attention to the chapel or crypt 
at the end of the south aisle, where he said would be seen two fine 
effigies of the Stoke family, of the time of Henry III. and Edward I. 
At the south-east angle of the chancel there was likewise a very small 
and curious chapel of the fifteenth century ; a monument to the memory 
of Hutchins, the Dorset topographer ; and some ancient inscribed and 
seemingly monumental stones, the inscriptions on which the Rev. W. 
Barnes holds to be British. Upon one of them is the word ENNTEL in 
capital letters; then a dot and then an F., where the stone is broken off. 

The party afterwards returned to the railway station, and proceeded 
by special train to Wimborne. At the station the Rev. Prebendary 
Onslow was in attendance to receive the members of the Institute, but 
first of all they proceeded to Canford Manor. 

A visit to this splendid specimen of the work of Sir Charles Barry 
had not been included in the original arrangements, but was made in 
compliance with a most cordial invitation from the owner, Sir Ivor 
Bertie Guest, Bart. Several vehicles were in readiness to convey the 
members to the Hall, but several preferred the walk by the side of the 
Stour. The party, which now numbered altogether between two and 
three hundred, were received by Sir Ivor in the grand entrance gallery, 
and were afterwards conducted into the magnificent hall, where lun- 
cheon was laid out. Sir Ivor took the head of the table, supported by 
the Marquis Camden and the Hon. Mrs. W. Ashley, there being also 
among those present, Lord Neaves, Lady Charlotte Schreiber, Mr. 
Schreiber, and the Misses Guest, Sir Richard Kirby, Sir J. P. Boileau, 
the Hon. W. Ashley, Sir W. C. Medlycott, Sir Stephen Glynne, Mr. 
Floyer, M.P., Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., &c. 

Before the company separated, Mr. Beresford Hope begged to pro- 
pose a toast. Seldom, he might say, and still more seldom perhaps in 
so unique and magnificent a hall, had this Institute partaken of such 
hospitality as on that occasion ; never had they been more hospitably 
received, and never more bountifully and more in keeping with the 
genius loci. Many times had the healths of distinguished archeologists 
been proposed; many a time had the health of the hostess of the day: 
been given. But here in Canford he believed for the first time in the 
annals of the Archeological Institute he had to propose the health of a 
most distinguished archzologist, and at the same time of the hostess of 
the day. What Lady Charlotte Schreiber had done—her deep labour 
of love in illustrating that mysterious and interesting literature of 
Wales—they all knew. He confessed for himself with shame that his 
acquaintance with that literature was only an outside one; it was only 
as coupled with general literature that he knew how much Lady Char- 
lotte in this respect had done. Lord Neaves, however, as a Scotchman, 
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could speak more to the point. He (Mr. Hope), however, asserted 
that all honour and glory should be given to a lady who had come for- 
ward in this way to rescue from oblivion the literature of a people, 
whose peculiar circumstances have preserved to them their independent 
nationality, whilst they enjoy the advantage of being incorporated with 
a powerful but thoroughly antagonistic nation. 

Lord Neaves, remarking on the beauty of Canford House, said one 
part of it was called the kitchen of John of Gaunt, ‘ time-honoured Lan- 
caster,” and he thought, considering the connection John of Gaunt had 
with this house, as well as with English history, he might. claim their 
sympathy in proposing a toast to his memory. Jobn of Gaunt’s me- 
mory deserved this tribute at their hands, he being the patron of the 
great English poet Chaucer, who in his “ Canterbury Tales” has im- 
mortalized the language which belonged more to this part of England 
than to any other. Chaucer, in his descriptions of the things in those 
times, has mentioned a franklin, in whose house he said ‘*it snowed 
meat and drink.” For such hospitable purposes John of Gaunt’s 
kitchen was established. They (the compary), had been most for- 
tunate in escaping showers of another kind that day, but since they had 
entered Canford House, there had descended upon them bountiful 
showers of a most reviving kind. He begged therefore to propose in 
connection with this hospitable mansion, that they should drink to the 
memory of John of Gaunt. 

A visit was then made to the Nineveh marbles, which were presented 
to Lady Charlotte Schreiber by Mr. Layard, when Mr. Beresford Hope 
gave a brief description of them. The company next visited the ancient 
kitchen, one side of which, Mr. Parker said, was of the time of John of 
Gaunt, buf the rest was later, and probably of the time of Henry VII. 

The party then left Canford House, and proceeded to Wimborne, 
where Mr. E. A. Freeman gave a lecture on the Minster, 

After a short time the party took their way to the station, where 
a special train awaited them. They started at six, and reached Dor- 
chester shortly before seven. 

A conversazione was held in the Museum at 9 o’clock. 


Aug. 6. This being Sunday, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury preached, 
both morning and evening, at Holy Trinity Church, Dorchester. In 
his sermons his Lordship expatiated on the advantages of archeology. 
It was, he remarked, very often considered that archeologists merely 
looked at the outside of things, and that they were investigators of the 
dry bones of history, but this was a mistake, and he shewed how very 
advantageous their investigations might be for the interests of society, 
and summed up by saying that by the study of the past we advanced 
the interest of the present, and that we knew how to make use of it for 
the benefit of the future. That was the purpose of archeology, not 
merely for examining the records and buildings, however interesting 
they might be to archeologists or historians, but to serve a higher 
purpose. Through that science they understood how the institutions of 
society had grown up, compared them with the present, and looked 
forward to the improvements which might be effected in the future 
through the study of archeology. 
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Aug. 7. Mrettne or Sxcrions. 

Mr. E. Smirke presided, when a paper by Mr. E. Hawkins, F.S.A., 
Vice-President of the Archzological Institute, was presented on the 
“ Ancient Mints in the County of Dorset.” On the establishment of 
the Saxon rule a coinage commenced bearing the name of the prince by 
whose authority it was issued, and that of the moneyer to whom he 
committed the privilege of striking it, and, after some time, was added 
the name of the place where it was minted. Ethelstan is the first of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs who seems to have ordained laws for the regu- 
lation of the coinage. In Dorset there were four places where in early 
times coins were minted, viz., Dorchester, Bridport, Shaftesbury, and 
Wareham. No coins, however, were known to collectors as having 
been minted at Dorchester earlier than the reign of Ethelred II., 978 to 
1016. After noting the early celebrity of Bridport as a place where 
hemp and flax were manufactured, he remarked that in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor there appeared to be a mint there with one 
moneyer. At Shaftesbury in the time of Ethelstan there were two 
moneyers, and during the reign of the Confessor three. Wareham had 
two moneyers in the reign of Ethelstan, and two in the time of William 
the Conqueror. In conclusion, he expressed a hope that fresh informa- 
tion would be drawn forth from the local antiquary or collector. 

A paper by Mr. J. Farrar, F.S.A., on “ Roman Villas, recently dis- 
covered in Chedworth Wood, Gloucestershire,” was next read. 

Professor Buckman gave some interesting “ Notes on a Saxon 
Bucket,” (exhibited in the museum,) after which 

The Rev. E. Venables expressed his regret at the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Dean of Chichester, who was to have read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Life of Cardinal Morton,” but Dr. Hook had sent the paper, which he 
read in brief. 

Another paper was announced by Mr. T. N. W. Smart, on the 
‘** Ethelred Brass in Wimborne Minster,” but as Mr. Smart was unable 
to attend, 

Mr. J. H. Parker made some brief remarks on the city of Wells, and 
the objects of interest to be found in the cathedral, with its adjuncts, 
which he considered was one of the most perfect in the country. He 
said that he had obtained permission from the bishop, the dean, and 
others, to shew any person or party over the cathedral and bishop’s 
palace, on Wednesday, if any present would like to accompany him ; 
and he remarked that the palace contained some very fine work of the 
thirteenth century, surrounded by fortifications of the fourteenth. 

At noon a large party started to visit Athelhampton, Milton Abbey, 
Bingham’s Melcombe and Waterson. 

Arrived at Athelhampton, the seat of G. J. Wood, Esq., the Rev. C. 
W. Bingham gave a brief outline of the history of the house; and Mr. J. 
H. Parker said there was no distinct record as to who built the old man- 
sion, but from its style he should suppose that it was built by the Martin 
family, somewhere about the time of Henry VII., and it was one of the 
finest of those old manor-houses for which the counties of Somerset and 
Dorset were noted, and of which he had given a short account in his 
book on ‘‘ Domestic Architecture.” 

The party inspected the numerous objects of interest in the house, 
amongst which was some very old tapestry, descriptive of a consular 
triumph at Rome, and a numerous collection of relics, but bemg pressed 
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for time they were unable to partake of luncheon provided by Mr. Wood, 
and they- proceeded to Milton Abbey, the seat of Baron Hambro, which 
was reached after a drive through some of the most varied and beau- 
tiful scenery in the county of Dorset. The abbey stands on an eminence, 
from which very extensive views are obtained. Before proceeding to 
inspect the interior of the church ‘the company were entertained in the 
entrance-hall, the Rev. C. W. Bingham having been requested, in the 
absence of the Baron Hambro, to preside. 

After luncheon, the Rev, C. W. Bingham briefly returned thanks, 
and invited as many as were disposed to visit the chapel of St. Catha- 
rine, which was situated on an eminence behind the abbey, and from 
which a most magnificent view could be obtained. 

A numerous party then wended their way up the delightful slopes, at 
the summit of which stands the little chapel. 

Mr. Beresford Hope described the building, which was in the early 
Norman style. St. Catharine became a martyr at Alexandria, but her 
body was said to have been conveyed by angels to Mount Sinai, so that 
temples on a height were usually dedicated to that saint: of this they 
would find instances at Abbotsbury, the Isle of Wight, Rouen, and 
many other places. He afterwards directed attention to the curious old 
encaustic tile-pavement of the chancel, which is of early date, the 
majority of the tiles bearing the arms of St. Clare. 

A general move was then made in the direction of Milton Abbey, 
where Mr. E. A. Freeman described the edifice. 

In a detached building in the grounds were several fragments of 
mouldings and ornaments, and on these Mr. Parker remarked that the 
fragments shewed there were rich and handsome ornaments of the twelfth 
century in the church. They entirely destroyed those, and put up in 
their stead the Decorated ornaments. Respecting the grotesque designs, 
they had been distinctly proved to have been brought over by the 
crusaders in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the great revival 
of architecture took place. For some reason or other (it was imagined 
that some believed the end of the world would come with the com- 
pletion of a thousand years), there was a great revival in the eleventh 
century of building in stone. In the twelfth century they had those 
rich ornaments which were brought from the East. These ornaments 
were identically the same with those of Syria. The Count de Vogué 
had published a series of engravings, shewing the identity of the de- 
signs found in England and France with works found in Syria, and this 
fact of the copying of ornament from the East was one of the most 
remarkable pieces of archeological history. But these ornaments be- 
long to the later and richer part of the Norman or Romanesque style, 
and not to the Gothic. He was satisfied from long study that in the 
dominions of Henry II. of England the Gothic style had its origin. 
The earliest pure Gothic building known, the choir of Lincoln, was 
built by St. Hugh; he was brought over by Henry II. At Witham, 
in Somersetshire, there was a Carthusian monastery, and there was 
a church built at the time St. Hugh was abbot, some years before 
he went to Lincoln. It was distinctly English local work, therefore 
he brought no workmen with him. There had been no end of discus- 
sions upon this subject. He was at Lincoln when Professor Willis first 
lectured on it, and declared it to be the work of a mad Frenchman. 
He confessed a doubt of it at the time, as he had been a good deal in 
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Burgundy. Since then some of the first French antiquaries had seen 
the work, and pronounced it English, although they doubted the date. 
His opinion was that it was English, and that the date was true, 
A.D. 1192—1200. 

The party then proceeded to Bingham’s Melcombe, their next place 
of visit. On arriving at this delightful and picturesque little spot, they 
were first conducted into the fine old residence of Col. Bingham, in the 
courtyard of which the Rev. C. W. Bingham, acting as the cicerone, 
addressed the company, and said he was sure his brother was exceed- 
ingly happy to welcome the members and friends of the Archeological 
Institute to his ancestral house, and he had thought it appropriate, be- 
fore entering the rooms, to say a few words to them. The house was 
one of the best representations of a small country squire’s residence of 
the sixteenth century that he had ever seen. The Binghams had been 
settled on this spot since 1250 without any break, or deficiency of male 
heirs. His ancestor was the brother or nephew of Bishop Bingham, 
and married the heiress of Turberville. From existing documents they 
had a certain incontrovertible date of the 4th Elizabeth, 1561, since 
which time only that portion east of the hall had been built, whilst the 
porch had also been altered. At that time the house consisted of the 
hall and oriel, within which was a parlour, the passage of the hall lead- 
ing to the buttery and other offices, cellar, kitchen, bakehouse, brew- 
house, then the dairy, and next the gatehouse and larder. In that 
arrangement the house still remains. He once more assured them his 
elder brother was glad to receive them, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity of seeing their little ancestral mansion-house. 

The handsome apartments, with their rich paintings and curious old 
heraldic stained windows, were visited and described, and the famous 
bowling-green, serving as a lawn, and surrounded by a stupendous yew 
hedge, were all pointed out and admired by those present. After this, 
the curious little church was visited and described, and a short sketch 
of its history given by the Rev. C. W. Bingham. The party then 
started for the return journey, calling on their way at Walterston, 
which has lately been restored after the conflagration which took place 
some two years ago. Some of the party took the fine old church of 
Piddletown on their way. 

The party arrived in Dorchester soon after 9 p.m., when a conver- 
sazione was held. 


Aug. 8. Concrupine Meerryas. 

At half-past nine the meeting of the members was held in the Council 
Chamber, the Marquis Camden presiding. 

The annual report of the Institute was read by Mr. C. Tucker, and 
its adoption moved by Sir J. P. Boileau, and unanimously carried. Mr. 
J. Burtt read the balance-sheet, after which the following were duly 
elected members of the Institute:—Lady Smith, Rev. R. B. Oliver, 
Mr. R. H. Shout, Mr. J. Bain, Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Ven. Archdeacon 
Huxtable, Mr. C. Graham, Mr. J. E. Brine, Mr. E. Cunningham, Mr. 
T. Roger Smith, Mr. J. E. Weld, Mrs. Coombs, Rev. H. E. Ravenhill, 
Dr. Aldridge, Mr. R, B. Sheridan, M.P., Mrs. Reginald Smith, Mr. C. 
Minett, Mr. 8S. Hansom, Mr. Herbert Williams, Mr. J. Hicks, Mr. O. 
W. Farrer, Mr. Ralph Neville Grenville, M.P., Mr. F. Filliter, Miss 
Barnett, the Town Clerk of Dorchester, and Mr. Williams. 
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Letters were read by Mr. Burtt proposing that the congress should 
be held in London next year. A resolution to that effect was moved 
by Mr. A. Beresford Hope, M.P., and seconded by Sir J. P. Boileau, 
who took occasion to mention his gratification at the decision of the 
meeting last year that the meeting of 1865 should be held in Dorset- 
shire, for though he had attended many meetings of the Institute, he 
had never witnessed so great congeniality of feeling as had greeted 
them in this county. The resolution was unanimously carried. The 
noble President was re-elected for the ensuing year. 


The general concluding meeting was held at the Town Hall, at half- 
past ten, when the Marquess Camden occupied the chair. Cordial votes 
of thanks were passed to the Mayor and Corporation of Dorchester, the 
Lord Bishop and clergy of the diocese, the nobility and gentry of Dor- 
set, and the contributors of papers read during the Congress, which 
were suitably acknowledged by Mr. Coombs, the Rev. C. W. Bingham, 
Mr. J. J. Wood, Col. Pinney, the Rev. W. Barnes, and Mr. E, A. 
Freeman. 

Sir J. Boileau rose to make particular mention of the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham as a gentleman through whose representations the Institute 
had met at Dorchester, spoke of the great services he had rendered, 
and said that wherever and whenever they had made an excursion Mr. 
Bingham had been the genius loci. 

ter a few words from the Marquess Camden endorsing the sentiments 
expressed by Sir J. Boileau, the vote of thanks was cordially adopted. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham said that he had talked so much during 
the Congress, and was so overwhelmed by their kindness, that he could 
only say from his heart that he thanked them. 

In conclusion, Lord Neaves moved a vote of thanks to the Marquess 
Camden for his conduct not only in the chair that day, but for presiding 
during this most successful meeting of the Institute. A better president 
they could not have had; he entered into all their views, sympathized 
with all their feelings, appreciated all those objects which they valued, 
and accommodated himself to every arrangement made, without in the 
slightest degree seeming even to exact what was his due. In those 
respects there could not be one better calculated to secure their respect 
and affection in discharging the duties imposed upon him. 

Mr. A. Beresford Hope, M.P., seconded the resolution. He said 
that it was a peculiar pleasure as well as a peculiar honour to him to 
have been called upon to second the motion, because he could put be- 
fore them the reason why the Marquess Camden occupied the chair as 
no one else could do. The fact was, the noble lord was a child of that 
end of England in which he (Mr. Hope) had the honour to live. Lord 
Camden’s life had been past in the busy duties of the world. He did 
not believe—the President would correct him if he were wrong—that 
archeology had been for the greater portion of Lord Camden’s life his 
peculiar study, though like a good, sensible, and earnest man, no doubt, 
he respected the monuments of antiquity. Fortunately, however, his 
Lordship became the possessor and care-taker of a most beautiful re- 
main, Bayham Priory, on the border of Sussex, and also of Beckenham 
Priory, in Kent. Opportunities made men, and Lord Camden might 
not have been an archeologist, but that he saw the value of his posses- 
sions, and recognised his responsibilities in regard to them. Another 
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event came about. One whose ill health prevented his attending the 
congress of the Institute, whom they all liked and all respected as one 
of the most eminent archeologists of the south-east of England, the 
Rev. Lambert Larking, founded an archeological society in Kent, and 
the lord of Bayham naturally took the chair. Two years ago the Insti- 
tute rubbed its eyes, woke up, and recollected that within thirty miles 
of London there was a cathedral, viz. at Rochester. A congress was 
there decreed, and naturally the President of the very vigorous Kentish 
society was placed in the chair as a bond of union between the local 
and general society. Lord Camden’s presidency on that occasion made 
him what he was now, their regular stated President. He was only 
invited then to preside at that congress, but they liked him so well that 
they kept him in his chair and put him in the position of head of the 
Institute, and they meant to keep him there. They saw, therefore, 
that this was not an ordinary case of a man being complimented by 
being placed in a certain position. Lord Camden had proved himself 
equal to the duties of the office, and he felt sure that next year when 
the Institute had their great meeting in London, by the kind invitation 
of our gracious Sovereign, and with the assent of the chief magistrate 
of London, they meant to decipher the great history of Church and 
State embodied in the Tower of London, in the palace and abbey of 
Westminster, the castle of Windsor, St. Stephen’s Chapel, and Eton 
College. He was sure that Lord Camden would more than prove him- 
self equal to that occasion. In conclusion, he commended to the notice 
of the meeting the dilapidated condition of Piddletown Church. 
The motion was carried by acclamation. 

_ The Marquess Camden said he need scarcely assure them he felt very 
much the kindness with which they had received the proposition. It 
had given him great pleasure to visit this county; it was a great many 
years since he had seen Wimborne Minster and Milton Abbey. He 
was also pleased to see Sherborne Church for the first time, especially 
under such auspices. With regard to his capacity as president, Lord 
Neaves and Mr. Beresford Hope had expressed their opinions in much 
too flattering terms. He could only convey to them his cordial and 
heartfelt thanks for all the kindness he had received on this occasion, 
as well as at former times, from the members of the Institute. He 
only hoped that their future meetings might be conducted as agreeably 
as this one at Dorchester. The meeting then separated. 


Aug. 9. Excursion to WELLs. 


Agreeably to the invitation given on the 7th, a large party proceeded 
to Wells under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Parker, and on arriving, at 
once repaired to the Bishop’s Palace. 

Here Mr. Parker began by calling attention to the basement story, 
which is Early English in style, and is divided into a long hall, and 
the cellar, or crypt, as it is called, with groined roofs and Purbeck 
marble pillars. The party then went upstairs into the hall of Bi- 
shop Jocelyn, which was of the usual size of a baron’s hall, with 
a magnificent Early English window. The party then entered the 
drawing-room, which is also Early English in character, the ceiling 
of which has been added by Bishop Bagot in a style which was much 
to be lamented. He observed that this palace was the most splendid 
specimen of domestic architecture which he had met with in England, 
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or even in Europe. In the library Mr. Parker pointed out an Early 
English window, with shafts of Purbeck marble, which, with the cor- 
responding one in the hall, he characterized as the finest specimens of 
domestic windows of the thirteenth century in Europe. The company 
then entered a gallery, said to be 80 ft. in length, with similar fine 
Early English windows, which is hung with portraits of bishops of the 
see, including those of Wolsey, Godwin, Laud, and Ken. The chair of 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, and that called the ‘* Monk’s Chair,” so 
well known from its numerous copies, are preserved here. 

The visitors next proceeded to the chapel of the palace, which was 
restored at a cost of £1,500, by Bishops Law and Bagot. The whole 
formed part of Bishop Jocelyn’s original design with the cathedral, 
chapter-house, and close, a ‘“ magnificent conception, giving an idea of 
the grandeur of the middle ages hardly to be obtained elsewhere,’’ but 
which Bishop Jocelyn did not live to complete, although, in Fuller’s 
words, ‘‘ God, to square his great undertakings, gave him a long life 
to his large heart.”” This chapel is a good specimen of the architecture 
of Edward I., and the plan was Jocelyn’s, and it had been begun by 
him, while the work had been carried out and partly rebuilt by Bishop 
Burnell. It was one of the finest domestic chapels in existence. 

The party then proceeded to the ruins of the great hall, the work of 
Bishop Burnell, in the time of Edward I. This hall was dismantled in 
the reign of Edward VI., by Sir John Gates, who purchased the palace 
for its materials, after the execution of Somerset, in 1552, to whom it 
was granted at the dissolution, Of the nine large windows which 
lighted the hall, there are now only four, but their slender mullions 
and tracery seen through the openings in the ivy, produce a charming 
effect. ‘‘ No ruin, of the same extent,” says a good authority, “‘ presents 
to us so many objects of admiration.” It was the largest episcopal hall 
in England, being 120 ft. long by 70 ft. broad. Mr. Parker directed 
the attention of the party to the details of the building, and pointed 
out the ancient arrangements. 

The party then went into the grounds of the palace, which is sur- 
rounded by a moat, as well as by strong external walls and bastions, 
and would have been capable of sustaining a long siege, according to 
the medieval system of warfare. The moat is fed by springs from St. 
Andrew’s or the “ bottomless” well, the original “ great well” of King 
Ina, which rise close to the Palace, and fall into the moat in a cascade 
at the north-east corner. The gatehouse, of the fourteenth century, was 
built by Bishop Ralph; the octagonal towers, which serve as bastions, 
are formed by giving that shape to the extremities of the whole mass 
on each side. The entrance to this gateway is over a sham, draw- 
bridge, which rather detracts from the real antiquity of the building. 

The party then proceeded to the Deanery, which was chiefly built by 
Dean Gunthorpe (1475), chaplain to Edward IV., and keeper of the 
Privy Seal. It is a quadrangle, enclosing a court, and still shews 
the beauty of the original building in the garden front, which is re- 
markable for its richly ornamented windows, the finest of which is 
a large one, which formerly lighted the hall. A portion of the deanery 
was built at a time when the Elizabethan style was coming in, and this 
grand apartment was not, as in the generality of medieval buildings, on 
the ground floor, but in the upper story. In the deanery we were 
shewn’an ancient pastoral staff, found some years since in the cathe- 
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dral precincts. The head, of Limoges enamel, represents St. Michael 
vanquishing the dragon, and is studded with small turquoises, and 
other precious stones. 

Mr. Parker then conducted the party to a residence in the close, 
called the Archdeacon’s House, which is now occupied as a private 
residence. This house, which is a fine specimen of domestic architec- 
ture, has a large hall originally of the time of Edward I., the details 
of which were described. Tne roof is a very fine one, of open timber- 
work of the fifteenth century. 

The company then proceeded to the Vicar’s Close, a building founded 
for the vicars choral by Bishop Ralph, in 1360, repaired and altered 
by Bishop Betkington’s executors late in the fifteenth century. It 
forms an oblong court, with a gatehouse at one end, a chapel at the 
other, and twenty dwellings on each side. As the principal object of 
the vicars was to be doing duty at the cathedral, a communication 
called the chain bridge was erected in order to connect the close with 
the cathedral. The party was then conducted into the ancient hall, 
which is now used as a library for the students of the Theological 
College. This hall, which was used as a refectory for the vicars, 
contains a pulpit, a great fireplace, and a curious old picture of Bishop 
Ralph de Salopia, answering the vicars’ petition. On the gable end 
outside the chain gate is a small but beautiful oriel. 

Mr. Parker then conducted the party to an apartment which he stated 
was originally the common room of the vicars, where luncheon had been 
provided for the company. It is a good-sized apartment, of the time of 
Edward IIT., decorated quaintly with stencilled colours of red, yellow, 
and black ; the timbers and ceiling are also coloured to correspond with 
the walls, and the fireplace bears the arms and monogram of its owner. 
This hall, with several rooms attached, was purchased by Mr. Parker, 
and restored at his expense. 

The party were conducted over the chain bridge to the chapter- 
house, which is an octagon, supported in the centre by a single pier 
of clustered shafts, branching to meet the richly-groined roof, and re- 
minding the beholder in its effect of a stately palm-tree. It is said to 
be the finest chapter-house in England, better even than that of 
Salisbury, which has, however, been restored. The cathedral of Wells, 
with its beautiful lady-chapel, is one of the finest in England. The 
founders of this magnificent edifice had vast wealth, and employed 
their funds with great liberality and munificence, and from what re- 
mained to this day it was evident that their money was well spent. 
The chapter-house rests on an octagonal crypt, which has a central 
pier with sixteen shafts, from which the ribs of the vaulting radiate. 

Three o’clock having arrived, the archeologists attended service in 
the cathedral. At its conclusion the company were conducted over 
the cathedral by Mr. E, A. Freeman, who explained the different parts 
of the edifice. 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Duruam Coneress, Ave. 21—26. 


Aug. 21. The opening meeting was held at 3 p.m. in Bishop 
Cosin’s library on the Palace-green. The Bishop of Exeter (in 
residence as Canon of Durham), was among the company, but left 
before the proceedings commenced. The Duke of Cleveland, the 
Bishop of Durham, Lord Houghton, Mr. Mowbray, M.P., Mr. Hen- 
derson, M.P., Archdeacon Bland, Archdeacon Prest, the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier, the Mayor of Durham, and the members of the corpo- 
ration, Colonel Johnson, Colonel White, Mr. Sidney Gibson, Mr. 
Pettigrew, Mr. J. R. Planché, Mr. Thomas’ Wright, Mr. G. R. 
Wright, the Curator and Librarian of the Association, Mr. R. N. 
Phillips, Mr. Edward Robarts, one of the honorary general secre- 
taries, Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce, Mr. Hodgson Fowler, one of the 
local secretaries, and many other officers and members, besides 
several of the local clergy, were also present. 

Lorp Hovenron, an ex-president of the Association, took the chair 
and opened the proceedings. Mr. Tomline, M.P. for Shrewsbury, 
who presided at the meeting of last year, was unable to attend, and 
his place was therefore taken by Lord Houghton. In a few words 
his lordship referred to the peculiar studies which the association 
was designed to encourage, and introduced the president elect, his 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland, who delivered the following inaugural 


address :— 


“T have the honour to address you in the capacity at once of president, pro 
hde vice of this society, and of an organ, however unworthy of that honour, of the 
gentlemen who have invited your presence on this occasion. You are, gentlemen 
of this Association, emphatically British archeologists. It is your habit, I believe, 
to visit in rotation different counties. The gentlemen who have invited you feel 
a natural anxiety that you should not feel any disappointment at having accepted 
their invitation to make this district the subject this year of your antiquarian re- 
searches and disquisitions. I feel quite sure that you will find this sojourn at 
Durham correspond to your expectations. The picturesque situation of this city, 
almost surrounded by the windings of the river Wear,—the streets on the banks, 
and the magnificent cathedral, and olden castle, connected with the history of 
a long series of bishops palatine—offer a scene which must strike every beholder, 
although he may not regard it with the partial eyes of a native. The situation is, 
however, only an adjunct, although an agreeable one. There are few counties, 
regard being had to its size, which offer more ample materials and memorials to 
the antiquary. The great development of industry which has followed and been 
stimulated by the productiveness of the mineral] wealth of the county may have 
tended in some slight degree to dim the recollections of the past, but if this is 
a prosperous, commercial, and industrious age, still the records of the times which 
have preceded us have been more carefully searched of late years than at any 
former period, thereby proving the interest taken by the public in these in- 
vestigations. 

“It is the province of the archeologist to consider the most remote antiquity 
as well as the periods which successively link and connect it with the present. 
In pursuance of this object, the Master of the Rolls has caused to be published 
memorials derived from the State Paper Office of the very highest interest. 
Mr. Froud and others have furnished us with some new lights on history from 
these same sources. It seems to me that the antiquary’s labours commence 
with recorded history. ‘The geological history of England, or of any part of this 
country, does not belong to their labours. It is a sister science of recent origin, 
derived principally from the labours of its first originator, M. Cuvier, whose 
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lectures I had the good fortune to attend in early life, and to be honoured by his 
friendship. Archmology, however, begins where geology ends. 

“T shall not venture to trespass upon the particular province which belongs to 
the gentlemen who have undertaken to read papers explanatory of the different 
subjects of archwological interest in this county. The remains, as I believe, at 
least of British origin previous to the Roman occupation of this country, are but 
scanty. In the south of England there are some of remarkable character still to 
be found. There is a very interesting little book which was published a few years 
ago by Mr. Lewin, on the subject of the two invasions of this country by Julius 
Cesar, in which Mr. Lewin demonstrates from different sources that at the time of 
those invasions there were two races who inhabited the southern coast of this 
island, the one of which was rich and in a highly civilized state, carrying on an 
extensive commerce with Gaul, and informed thereby of every movement of the 
Romans, and thoroughly prepared on these attempted invasions to repel their 
attacks, and who actually succeeded, by their skill and bravery in war, in prevent- 
ing Cesar and his disciplined legions from establishing any permanent lodgment 
in these islands, where for a hundred years afterwards no successful invasion was 
ever effected. It seems ascertained that these early inhabitants reclaimed lands 
from the sea, and shut them out by works from the inroads of the waves. But, 
although we have little to say of works of British origin in this county, yet we 
have remains of the Roman occupation still existing. We cannot boast of such 
a magnificent work as that of the great Roman wall in an adjacent county, nor of 
such curious remains as are found, for instance, in Wroxeter, the ancient Urico- 
nium, in Shropshire, with which I am connected as the owner of the site; yet 
there are some remains of the great road which went from south to north with 
such perfect straightness through the kingdom, entering into this county at Piers- 
bridge, which road continues to be a durable monument of the Roman occupation. 
There are, however, some few other remains of Roman works, but of the periods 
of our history succeeding to the Roman occupation we are rich in materials. 

“There are remains of churches of a Saxon period of undoubted origin. We 
have also memorials still more imperishable of the Danish settlement in this 
county, more especially in the district of Raby and Barnard Castle, in the names 
of several places bespeaking their Scandinavian origin. This circumstance is 
especially commented upon by Sir Walter Scott, who says also in his poem 
of ‘ Rokeby ’°— 


* Beneath the shade the Northmen came, 
Fixed on each vale a Runic name.’ 


Indeed, buildings decay—for time is a great destroyer—although some buildings, 
such as the Pyramids of Egypt, seem almost to defy the buffetings of ages ; the 
names of places are far more imperishable, and, although they may be altered and 
disfigured, yet the archeologist is able to decipher them, and point out their 
veritable origin. In mediaeval times we are, however, far richer. There are still 
existing memorials of historic interest. We have Neville’s Cross, although muti- 
lat«d from its ancient character, still remaining to indicate the characteristics of 
a different age, pointing out the spot where a British army in 1346 overthrew in 
des, erate conflict David Bruce, King of Scotland, and destroyed the Scottish force 
—that English army led on by Lord Neville and Perey, the Archbishop of York, 
and the Bishop of Durham. Of Raby I will say nothing further, because a gentle- 
mun has kindly undertaken to deliver a paper upon it, than that in the Buron’s 
Hall was held the great assembly of the barons of the North, where the great 
Catholic rebellion was resolved on in the time of Elizabeth, which ended so dis- 
astrously to those engaged in it. 

_“Ifweare asked by those who take a prosaic and matter-of-fact view of life, 
what is the use of archeology ? are we not superior to our ancestors? have we not 
made immense strides in material progress? have we not steam, gas, electric tele- 
graphs, and mechanical powers which diminish the necessities of labour? why, 
then, should we occupy ourselves with the past to which the thingseof the present 
are so superior? We reply, all honour to this age, which, under the blessing of 
Providence, h»s effected much good for mankind, and in which we have the good 
fortune to live. Still, our ancestors were sometimes wise in their generation. 
Accumulated knowledge is a foundation upon which these advances are worked out. 
Moreover, the grown-up man, still more the man advanced in life, looks with fond 
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interest on the scenes of his childhood; so our own generation gaze with an 
affectionate inquisitiveness on the existing remains of the early history of this 
island and people. 

“ We have the advantage of historians who have described this county and the 
existing subjects of interest in it—that is, Hutchinson and Surtees. Unhappily, 
Mr. Surtees did not live to complete that part of the county with which I am more 
especially connected ; but we havea society in this county, bearing his name, which 
has contributed the publication of various most interesting documents connected 
both with this county and the neighbouring ones, whose valuable labours were long 
continued with so much profit to the antiquary under the conduct of Mr. Raine ; 
and I indulge in the hope that that publication will still continue to furnish to the 
public like memorials of interest. 

“There is one subject to which I cannot forbear from alluding with pain and 
regret, the loss which this society has sustained by two deaths in the course of the 
past year, that of the Duke of Northumberland, who always took a deep interest in 
archeology, and was a munificent patron of it, and also that of Mr. Hartshorne, a 
most distinguished member of your Society. You were acquainted with him, and 
therefore can estimate the loss which you have sustained. I allude the more par- 
ticularly to that loss, because it was through him that I was invited to act as Pre- 
sident this year of this Society, and because he had engaged to deliver a paper on 
‘The History of Raby Castle.’ I had not for many years seen Mr. Hartshorne, but 
met him in early life in Italy, where, perhaps, amid the ruins of Rome, he first 
imbibed that taste for archeological subjects which directed and distinguished his 
subsequent career. The description of Raby and Barnard Castle, which Mr. Harts- 
horne had undertaken to deliver, will, I am happy to say, be given by a gentleman 
who has studied the subject, and will, I have no doubt, afford those who attend 
a very interesting description and history. I will not venture to occupy further 
your time, or particularize those various subjects of interest which are set forth in 
the programme for your visits, and which will be fully explained to you by many 
gentlemen of learning, ability, and'research. I venture, in conclusion, to offer you 
a hearty greeting and welcome, gentleman of this Association, on the occasion of 
your visit to this county.” 


Some formal business was then transacted, and the Bishop of 
Durham moved, and Archdeacon Bland seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address. Afterwards the Mayor of Durham, on 
behalf of the citizens, and the Rev. Temple Chevallier, on behalf of 
the University, welcomed the Association to Durham, and assured 
the members of a hospitable reception. Under the guidance of the 
Rev. G. Orusby, the visitors then explored the ancient castle, the 
erection of which is ascribed to the reign of William the Conqueror, 
but Mr. Ornsby said that, excepting perhaps the chapel, probably no 
part of that edifice could now be traced. The castle soon became the 
en $0 of the prince-bishops of Durham, and was altered and en- 
arged by them at various periods. Hugh Pudsey, bishop from 1154 
to 1193, must have raised a large part of what yet remains. Mr. 
Ornsby conducted the party to the upper story of an immense strue- 
ture forming the northern side of the castle, where the walls still 
exhibit Norman arches and windows elaborately enriched with 
chevron ornaments according with the era of Bishop Hugh. The 
lower parts of this building are cased and concealed by works of 
various subsequent ages, and by modern fittings. Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, a magnificent apartment of the Perpendicular era, was exa- 
mined. ‘The ancient keep, on a lofty mound, is so transformed to 
the purposes of the students’ lodgings of the modern university, as 
to retain but little mark of antiquity. The entrance gateway to the 
castle has considerable remains of Norman work. The last point to 
which Mr. Ornsby led the way was what he believed to be the 
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ancient chapel of the castle, perhaps the most interesting feature 
within it. He was inclined to assign to it an age coeval with William 
the Conqueror. It is situated in the basement, under Bishop Hugh 
Pudsey’s work, and consists of three aisles or avenues, so narrow that 
a man may stretch his arms across from pillar to pillar. It is three 
or four bays in length (under 30 ft. long altogether), and was lighted 
by an east window to each aisle, and by some windows on the north 
side; upon which side, however, it is well-nigh buried to the top of 
its walls in the ground. It is vaulted throughout, and the ancient 

avement remains, The altar-pace is raised one step, and the 
Ssaciate which were above the altar yet remain. 

Mr. Gordon Hills, in reply to a question, said that he thought the 
building as old as the chapel in the Tower of London, and considered 
the features to mark it as a chapel so distinctly as to preclude all 
doubt on the subject. 


In the evening there was a dinner in the great hall of the castle, 
at which two hundred guests were present. The walls are hung 
with old paintings, chiefly the portraits of bishops and recent dig- 
nitaries connected with the see. At the lower end of the hall, 
about half-way between the roof and the ground, are two stone 
galleries or pulpits, at opposite sides, built for the minstrels of the 
period, and from which they regaled the guests. Altogether, from 
its size and proportions, though not rich in ornament, it would be 
difficult to find a more noble medizval hall, or one more suitable for 
a banquet to archeologists. 

In replying to the toast of “‘The Bishop and Clergy of the Dio- 
cese,” the Bishop of Durham supported the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and praised the study of archeology, but good-humouredly 
warned his hearers not to overrate old things simply because they 
were old, and not to ride their hobby too far. 

In returning thanks for the toast of his health, Lord Houghton 
effectively referred to the contrast in which that ancient hall, and the 
magnificent Victoria Hall at Leeds, in which the Association had 
lately assembled, placed the two states of society, and he eulogized 
in eloquent terms the great Richard of Bury, Bishop of Durham, for 
his services in the preservation of learning, and in shewing the value 
of memorials of the past. 

Later in ‘the evening, Mr. Gordon M. Hills and Mr. Edward 
Roberts, two of the officers of the Association, replied to the remarks 
of the Bishop, and made a very good defence of the study of arche- 
ology and the efforts of the Association to encourage and extend it, 
to rescue old monuments from being defaced or destroyed, and to 
teach a just discrimination of the value of the old and the new. 


Aug. 22. Visrr ro Lumizy Casrix, Cuxsrer-te-Srreer, LAncuester, 
AND Usnaw CoLiece. 

Lumley Castle, which overlooks the Wear at eight miles’ distance 
from Durham, was the first point reached by the visitors. The Rev. 
J. Dodd acted as guide. The old castle was built by an ancestor of 
the Lumley family in the reigu of Edward I., but it does not seem 
to have ever been a defensible structure, and the chief portions of 
the present building date from about 1700. The baronial hall, which 
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is entered from the west front, contains portraits of the barons of 
Lumley, the ancestors of the Earl of Scarborough, the present owner. 
The attention of visitors was then drawn to the magnificent stone 
chimney-piece, which had replaced one of very great antiquity. There 
is an equestrian statue to Liulph at the south end of the hall upon 
a bracket, and above the portraits are busts of Edward VI., Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James I. The visitors then went into the dining- 
room, remarkable for its beautiful plaster-work. The next place of 
interest was the inner courtyard, where long lines of shields are seen, 
in which the arms of the Lumleys are quartered with the arms of the 
different families with which they intermarried. Passing through 
the main gateway, we come to the east front, the most ancient por- 
tion of the building. The gateway above it is machicolated, and is 
of great interest. Here, too, are shields of arms, from which we can 
infer the date of this portion of the castle to be that of the time of 
Richard II. These shields of arms also shew the families with which 
the Lumleys, up to this period, had been connected—the Percies, 
the Hyltons, andthe Nevilles. The machicolated forts on the towers 
of the castle form an important feature. During the reign of 
Richard II., Robert de Lumley obtained permission from Bishop 
Skirlaw to castellate the building. Mr. Planché made some remarks 
relative to the portraits which adorn the walls of the baronial hall, 
which he maintained were merely copies of old engravings worked 
up into a fanciful series of family portraits. 

From Lumley Castle the party drove to Chester-le-Street, which 
was of old a Roman station, and was called by the Saxons Cunea- 
ceastre. In 883 a bishopric was founded here under Eardulph, the 
last Bishop of Lindisfarne, who found refuge in this spot from the 
Danes, bringing with him the body of St. Cuthbert. The shrine 
thus became a famous one, and was visited by royal and noble pil- 
grims, who greatly enriched it. But in 995 the Danes ravaged the 
Northumbrian coast, and the bishop and monks fled to Ripon, bear- 
ing with them the remains of the saint. When the invaders retired, 
he and his followers set out on their return towards their deserted 
cathedral. But at Wardelaw, a hill on the south bank of the Wear, 
so the legend runs, the carriage containing the body of the saint 
became fixed, and the united efforts of the whole party could not 
move it. Fasting and prayer for three days followed this pheno- 
menon, and then the saint made known his wish to rest in Durham. 
Accordingly, St. Cuthbert’s remains were taken to the hill on which 
afterwards the city rose, and Chester-le-Street lost its gold and silver 
offerings and its bishopric, both of which were transferred to its suc- 
cessful rival. The old cathedral at Chester-le-Street was of wood, 
but it was removed by Egelric about 1045, and a stone church erected 
in its place. In the south aisle of the present building, which was 
described by the Rev. H. Blane, is a rude stone monument, supposed 
to represent St. Cuthbert, and to have been originally placed on his 
tomb. In the north aisle, called the Aisle of ‘'ombs, are fourteen 
monuments, recumbent figures with descriptive tablets above them, 
representing various members of the Lumley family from the time of 
the Conqueror down to the sixteenth century, but Mr. Planché ques- 
tioned their authenticity; two or three, he said, might be genuine, 
but the rest were merely bad imitations of other monuments. 
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From this point the party made for Lanchester. Close by the 
village, in a very commanding position, are the remains of a Roman 
encampment—no mere earthwork, but a walled station, with what 
was once solid, well-finished masonry; but the hand of man has been 
even more busy there than the hand of time. Dr. Collingwood Bruce, 
who gave a description of the fortifications, surmised that the Picts 
and Scots may have broken down the wall at various points, but the 
ruin has been chiefly wrought by those who looked upon the stone- 
work as a valuable quarry, and built from the materials which it sup- 
plied farm-houses, boundary walls, and mansions, ruthlessly using 
even the sculptured stones. For purposes of observation and defence 
the encampment must have been admirably situated. It could be 
approached with safety only on one side, and here the double fosse 
is still visible. The remains of the aqueduct, the drains, and the 
basilica and baths, along with the numerous altars and coins which 
have been from time to time found among the ruins, shew what im- 
portance was attached to the station. 

The church was next visited, where Mr. E. Roberts pointed out 
some of the leading architectural features. A fine Norman arch, 
which probably dates from about 1220, and some fragments of painted 
glass in the vestry, also dating from the thirteenth century, were 
noticed; but the chief question debated was, whether the church, as 
local authorities assert, was built mainly of stones brought from the 
Roman encampment. Mr. Roberts, upon a cursory inspection, in- 
clined to the belief, so far as could be judged from the outer casing 
of the masonry, that this statement rested on mere tradition. Dr. 
Bruce and the Rev. Mr. Greenwell, however, as local antiquaries, 
held to common report, and pointed out that bricks, for indications 
of which Mr. Roberts had looked, were not used in Roman works in 
this part of the country. Among the church plate, now used as 
a chalice-cover, is a silver-gilt patera, which was found among the 
ruins of the encampment in 1571. 

A large party visited Ushaw College in the afternoon, where they 
were entertained in a most hospitable manner by the heads of the 
college. Those who arrived early were shewn over the various apart- 
ments, and afterwards the whole party assembled in the dining-hall, 
where they sat down to a sumptuous repast. Mr. Headlam, M.P., 
Mr. Mowbray, M.P., Mr. Henderson, M.P., the Very Rev. Provost 
Platt, with most of the leading archeologists, and many of the 
clergy of the district were present, together with visitors from the 
county and the city; and the Judge-Advocate-General expressed 
the universal feeling when, in the name both of Association and 
visitors, he thanked the Ven. President (Rev. Dr. Tate) for the cordial 
reception accorded to them. Ushaw College is hardly more than 
sixty years old, so that of archeological study in the buildings there 
was none; but the college buildings, added to little by little until 
they now cover a large acreage, form a very admirable reproduction 
of a fourteenth-century mansion and its surroundings, aud shew how 
well medizeval forms can be adapted to modern usage and refinements. 
Upon the destruction of the seminary at Douay during the French 
Revolution some portion of the inmates settled near Lanchester, 
and for their accommodation a college was begun and dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert. There are now in the college some 300 students, 
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from seven years and upwards; and boys from nearly every part of 
Catholic Europe come here to be educated. Dr. Lingard, Cardinal 
Wiseman, and Mr. Justice Shee are among the students of whom 
Ushaw is justly proud, and in the library is preserved the hat 
of state worn by the late Cardinal. Unfortunately, the visitors ar- 
rived so late in the day that it was dusk before dinner was over, and 
thus the college buildings could not be examined with the minuteness 
they deserved. But the completeness of the arrangements for the 
accommodation of students, and the lavish and tasteful ornamentation 
of the chapels could not be overlooked. St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, which 
was finished in 1848, was designed by the elder Pugin; and in the 
Lady-chapel is a Liber Vite, with the names of benefactors, whose 
splendid gifts shew that St. Cuthbert’s name still exercises some- 
thing of its ancient power. ‘Two small chapels, opening out of the 
cloisters—one dedicated to the Archbishop of Milan, 8. Carlo Bor- 
romeo, and the other to St. Joseph—are of admirable proportions and 
full of exquisite carving in stone, wrought chiefly by English hands, 
well maintaining the character of English art. Beneath the Mor- 
tuary Chapel, another gem of architecture, lies buried the Rev. Dr. 
Gibson, formerly vice-president of the college; and here the dim re- 
ligious light given out by the waxen tapers accorded well with the 
character and associations of the place. The Seminary Chapel, ap- 
proached by a long cloister, is dedicated to St. Aloysius, and is from 
designs of the younger Pugin. Here also is a Lady-chapel, with an 
altarpiece. So much of interest was to be seen, and so much re- 
mained unseen, that it was difficult to take leave of Ushaw, and 
Durham was not reached until a late hour. 


Aug. 23. Dunnam Carneprat anp Monastic Burxpryes; 
FiycwaLe ABBEY. 


This morning, after the cathedral service, was devoted to a de- 
scription of Durham Cathedral and its monastic buildings, by Mr. 
Gordon Hills, the party being assembled in the new library, an- 
ciently the monks’ dormitory, to hear a preparatory discourse, after 
which they were conducted first to the cathedral, and then over the 
monastic buildings. 

The general plan of the cathedral is that of a cross, with remark- 
able appendages at the east and at the west ends; that at the east 
end being kuown as the Nine Altars, and that at the west end as 
the Galilee. The present church was begun in 1092, nine years 
after the introduction of the Benedictine monks. Bishop Carileph, 
who began the present building, died ouly two years afterwards. 
Although Carileph did not live to see much of his work completed, 
it continued to progress rapidly at the eastern end. The nave was 
raised to the roof under Ralph Flambard, who succeeded Bishop 
Carileph, and held the see from 1099 to 1128; and, although there 
was no record of the final completion of the church, it must have 
been completed shortly after that period. A very remarkable build- 
ing, of which Mr. Hills said he was sorry to say they could see little 
now, was the chapter-house, which was erected before 1140. It 
was remarkable for its apsidal end, the whole of which was pulled 
down near a century ago, and converted into a square room. There 
were one or two interesting remains of it in the room in which they 
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then were, and among these were three large corbels—figures sus- 
taining a weight on their heads—or, according to the Greek name, 
caryatides, from which the vaulting sprung. There had been a fourth, 
but what had become of it he did not know. Before leaving the 
library, Mr. Hills stated that parts of the substructure of the 
deanery and refectory were older than Carileph’s cathedral, and 
evidently intended for a set of buildings on a smaller scale than was 
eventually carried out. He also pointed out that the monks in this 
monastery had inhabited that part usually assigned to the lay bre- 
thren, and mentioned the reasons which led to this déviation. The 
attention of his auditory was also directed to a drawing of Carileph’s 
church, as it stood in the twelfth century, by Mr. Robson, late archi- 
tect to the dean and chapter, from which they would see the changes 
that had been effected in later times in the upper parts of the building. 

The party then proceeded to the cathedral, and Mr. Hills having 
taken a position at one of the pillars in the nave, said they were 
now in that part of the church which was erected by Ralph Flam- 
bard, and which extended from the transept to the west, being the 
nave of the church. He needed not, he said, to call their attention 
to the extraordinarily massive construction of the piers and arches— 
the circular piers being no less than 25 ft. 6in. in cireumference— 
but what he wished to point out was, that in the eastern part of the 
nave the arches had no ornamentation whatever, having only plain 
moulding, while at the bay in which they then stood (opposite the 
main entrance) they had chevron moulding which was continued up 
to the end of the church. They found that the vaulting was con- 
structed with the same ornament, but with this difference between 
the two, that while everything to the top of the walls had round, or 
what was called Norman arches, the vaulting itself was of the 
pointed form. This had led to some misapprehension as to the 
date of the vaulting. He could not trace the mistake further back 
than to the writings of Brown Willis in the last century, who told 
them that Prior Melsonby vaulted the nave of the church between 
1233 and 1244, but when they came to examine it they would find it 
impossible to believe that this could have been the case; and he 
thought they must rather conclude, seeing the way in which the 
vaulting harmonized with the ornamentation in that part of the 
body of the church, that, having carried up the walls under Ralph 
Flambard, the workmen commenced the roof, and carried it on in 
the same ornamental style as that in which they had completed the 
nave. The probability was, that the vaulting was put on in Bishop 
Pudsey’s time, and one reason for that opinion was the circumstance 
that the ornamentation was similar to that found in the Galilee or 
Lady-chapel, which was well known to have been constructed by 
him. The nave now was very bare indeed of ornamentation from 
what it was from the time it was first devoted to worship, down to 
the Reformation. At the Reformation the magnificent roodscreen, 
which was considered the choicest in the country, and an altar 
named after the Saviour, were removed from beneath the western 
arch of the central tower. 

Having referred to the several altars which stood in that part of 
the church, and to the spot where the sanctuary was situated, he 
drew attention to the line of blue marble in the pavement extending 
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between the northern and southern doors. That, he said, was a 
great peculiarity in the building, for to the east of that mark no 
woman was ever permitted to go, up to the time of the Reformation. 
Various reasons had been given for such exclusion, which it was 
hardly worth while to quote; but it might simply be stated that it 
seemed to have arisen from the misconduct of certain monks at one 
of St. Cuthbert’s monasteries, to which a nunnery was attached, and 
he resolved never again to allow men and women to be associated at 
any of his monasteries. The mark, however, might have had another 
meaning originally, for he had a strong suspicion that, in early 
times, there was some intention of shutting off the choir at that 
oint. 

The Galilee Chapel at the west of the building was next visited. 
This chapel, Mr. Hills said, was erected by Hugh Pudsey, possibly 
towards the conclusion of his episcopate, which began in 1153, and 
lasted nearly forty years. In placing the chapel there the bishop 
stopped up and enclosed the ancient west door of the church. They 
were told he was led to erect that building to the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, and for the use of females, for whom, being at the 
time excluded from the rest of the church, it became necessary to 
provide some other place. This was perhaps one of the earliest Lady- 
chapels erected. One object which Bishop Pudsey had in erecting 
that chapel was to give a becoming shrine to the remains of the 
Venerable Bede. Bishop Langley, before the Reformation, caused 
a considerable alteration to be made in front of the great altar, and 
his own tomb to be erected there, and it was to him they owed the 
construction of the new flat roof, the roof having previously been 
pointed, and he also put in windows of a pointed character all 
through the west front, and constructed the massive buttresses over 
the river banks. The latest work which had been carried on at that 
part of the building was the reconstruction of the north side. The 
work was now finished, and he thought they had every reason to be 
satisfied with the admirable style in which it had been executed. 

The Nine Altars Chapel was next visited, when Mr. Hills called 
attention to the magnificent screen dividing the choir from the 
chapel. Raised in the middle of the quadrangular space to the east 
of the screen was originally placed the shrine of the saint himself, 
where Bishop Carileph’s church terminated with an apse. The 
question of the identity of the body of the saint was one, Mr. Hills 
said, which was raised in very early times; for there were some 
people who disbelieved that the body could be preserved uncor- 
rupted for so many years. When Abbot Turgot, by whom, under 
Bishop Carileph, the main part of the church was erected, prepared 
the place for the reception of the body of the saint, he caused an ex- 
amination of the remains to be made, and it was found that the body 
was cased in more than one coffin, and carefully protected on the ex- 
ternal coffin with hides, the body itself being wrapped in cere-clothes, 
which were pressed so firmly that it was recorded by Reginald the 
Monk, that he could not in any place insert his finger betwixt the 
cloth and the body. It is an opinion now pretty well received 
amongst medical men that such a mode of preservation would ef- 
fectually retain the form of the body in almost lifelike appearance 
for a great number of years, That it was the identical body of the 
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saint which had so long been preserved was conclusively shewn, be- 
cause some hundred years before that time it was reputed to be so 
lifelike that the hair and nails were said to have grown upon it; and 
a certain monk was alleged to have been deputed to trim the hair 
and nails, Reginald recording that in the coffin were the scissors and 
comb which the monk had used. On the suppression of the monas- 
teries in the reign of Henry VIII., the body was again examined on 
breaking up the shrine. The commissioners were surprised to see 
the body so perfectly kept, and orders were afterwards given for its 
reinterment. It remained undisturbed from that period till 1827, 
when Dr. Raine and other gentlemen, anxious to find out if the 
body was still in preservation, caused the ground to be opened; and 
although the outer coffin and the series of inner coffins were much 
broken, they were sufficiently whole to shew that they were those 
described by Reginald. They found that the form of the body had 
been lost, and reduced to a mere skeleton; but among a number of 
relics they came upon the very comb which had been spoken of so 
many hundred years before, and which was now preserved in the 
library of the old refectory, togéther with St. Cuthbert’s cross, a most 
valuable specimen of early enamelling on metal. Richard Poor, who 
was Bishop of Salisbury, and founder of that cathedral, became 
Bishop of Durham. Under him the first measures to raise money 
for the erection of the nine altars were taken, but he died two 
years before the work was begun, in 1242. Mr. Hills remarked that 
the architecture is much like that of the church which the mem- 
bers had studied at their congress at Salisbury ; and it also agreed 
in a remarkable manner with the Nine Altars at Fountains. Mr. 
Hills then referred to the nine altars which gave the name to the 
chapel, and the saints to whom they were dedicated, stating that 
the altars were originally divided from each other by oak screens of 
elaborate tabernacle-work, and were each fitted up with aumbries, 
chalices, cups, &c., everything of the most costly description. 

When inspecting the choir, he said that it was the most ancient 
part of the whole building, being that which was begun in Bishop 
Carileph’s time; but the vaulting he attributed to Abbot Melsonby, 
who built the nine altars. ‘The magnificent structure on the south 
side of the choir, in what was called the Decorated style, was the 
tomb of Bishop Hatfield, erected in his own lifetime, and upon which 
he had placed a throne, which was still used as the throne of the 
bishops of Durham. 

Proceeding to the transepts, Mr. Hills said that that part of the 
cathedral, as they would understand from the sketch by Mr. Robson, 
was not originally finished with a lofty tower as it was now seen, 
but in fact with a low Norman tower. ‘The tower had seen very 
many vicissitudes ; for not only was the Norman tower displaced, 
but a tower built by Hugh Darlington, a near successor of Melsonby, 
had also entirely disappeared. It was struck by lightning in 1429, 
and in part destroyed, and shortly afterwards the rest of the tower 
was found to be going to ruin. Of the history of the tower, as it 
was now seen, nothing was known until a document was brought to 
light by Dr. Raine, which proved it to have been erected about the 
mniddle of the fifteenth century. It would be seen that it had been 
begun at a time when what wa- called the Perpendicular style pre- 
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vailed, and was rebuilt from immediately above the great Norman 
arches. They would notice the extraordinary bulk of the columns 
upon which it was supported; and he must say that that bulk was 
no more than was required, as the weight upon them was nearly 
11,000 tons. The chevron moulding of the vaulting was found exist- 
ing in the south transept, while it was absent in the north, shewing 
that the north transept was finished first. 

After the cathedral had been explored, the cloisters and the 
chapter library were inspected—the latter rich in missals and illu- 
minations. The most ancient of the MSS. are deseribed in an old 
catalogue of the monks as De manu Bede. To the Dean and Chap- 
ter just praise was given for the zeal and taste displayed in keeping 
up the whole of the beautiful structure in their charge. 

On a beautifully-wooded bank of the Wear, about four miles 
from Durham, stand the picturesque ruins of Finchale Priory, which 
in archeological interest are remarkable, though they cannot be com- 
pared with those of Fountains Abbey. At three o’clock a large 
party assembled here, and Mr. Edward Roberts gave a descrip- 
tion of the remains and the structural arrangement of the old 
building, so far as can be judged from the parts left standing. 
Finchale seems to have been a place of some consequence even 
in 792, for a synod was held there to regulate discipline; but it 
obtained its chief renown some 350 years afterwards from the fame 
of St.Godric. A pilgrimage to Rome, and a contemplation of the 
austere life led by the monks of Lindisfarne induced him to be- 
come a hermit; and in his cell on the Wear-side he practised 
unheard-of austerities. In spite of this asceticism, St. Godric 
lived here sixty-three years. The church after his death was soon 
enriched by pilgrimages to his tomb. Mr. Roberts described the 
church as consisting of a long narrow nave with aisles; a long 
and narrow choir, also with aisles at the western portion; and 
transepts without aisles. The conventual buildings were on the 
south side, that opposite to the river. The land falls rapidly towards 
the river, and advantage was taken of this to raise the refectory and 
other principal rooms to the upper story, an unusual arrangement, 
and one which Mr. Roberts believed was unique in England, though 
not uncommon in Italy. The buildings appeared to be all coeval, 
and to date between 1194 and 1200. There was no great window, 
except at the east end. The conventual buildings are also all nearly 
of the same age, but the window in the Prior’s Chapel and hospitium 
are at the latest about 1390. The probable position of the refec- 
tory was pointed out, with its outlets to the orchard on the higher 
level; of the cloister, with its steps leading to the garden or the 
farm; the treasury, the day-room, the dormitory, the library, and 
the seriptorium. There was a tower called the Douglas tower, but 
no reason can be assigned for the name, except that the Douglas 
may once have been a guest within the Priory. The ruins have suf- 
fered greatly through the practice of using them as a quarry for 
building or repairs in the neighbourhood. Some years ago this was 
put a stop to upon the remonstrance of the archeologists; but Mr. 
Roberts stated that the practice had lately been resumed, and ex- 
pressed a natural hope that means would be found to prevent it, 
and to preserve these beautiful remains as they now stand. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot. II. 3L 
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At the evening meeting, in the Castle, the first paper read was 
one by Mr. J. Hodgson Hinde, “On the Progress of the Roman 
Arms in Britain, with especial reference to the Position of the 
Northern Frontiers at different Periods.” 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth then read a paper “On a Roman 
Altar found on restoring Gainford Church in 1864,” with explanation 
of the inscription. The date he assigned to the altar was about a.p. 
150. The altar had been converted into the capital of a pillar, and 
having been appropriated to assist in the building of a Christian 
church, the discovery of the original character of the stone had been 
made after it had been so appropriated for upwards of 600 years. 


(To be continued.) 


BUCKS. ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Aug. 8. The annual excursion and meeting was held. The places 
visited were, Bledlow, Whiteleaf Cross, Prince’s Risborough,and Monk’s 
Risborough, where the meeting took place, under the presidency of the 
Ven. Arncupgacon. BickersteTs. A further excursion was contemplated 
to the Kimbles and Velvet Lawn, but time did not suffice for it, which 
was much to be regretted, as one of the most picturesque spots among 
the Chiltern hills was thus left unvisited. 

Bledlow Cross was first visited, and although less celebrated than 
that near Risborough, is in some respects not less interesting. It 
is situated above the Wainhill hamlet, on the brow of a hill on an 
estate belonging to Eton College, and is of the Greek form, with four 
equal limbs, 30 ft. by 15 ft. each. The hill itself is thickly wooded on 
one side, and tufted with junipers and other shrubs. The name of the 
village, Bledlow, (usually interpreted * Bloody hill,’’) suggests that 
this cross commemorates some conflict on the very spot; and it has 
been supposed that the larger cross at Risborough may have been after- 
wards erected as a more conspicuous monument, serving, too, the pur- 
pose of a wayside cross. The fellows of Eton College have con- 
tributed towards the preservation of the cross, although there does not 
appear to be any legal liability to do so, there being nothing in the 
Eton archives about Bledlow, except in the charter of endowment. 
Mr. John Clarke, whose letter on the subject will be found in the 
Society’s Records, Vol. ii., No. 7, has for years taken an interest in the 
preservation of the cross. From the dimensions he gives, the size of 
the cross would appear to have increased since it was measured in 1848 
by the Rev. A. Baker, a fact which points to the necessity of care in 
the work of scouring. 

From the cross, the visitors proceeded to make a hasty inspection of 
Bledlow Church, which is a fine edifice of the middle of the thirteenth 
century; the south porch presents a fine remnant of Early English 
work, but the interior is disfigured by a “restoration” effected by Dr. 
Davey, Rector from 1775 to 1798. A curious piscina on the south side 
of the chancel has been so disguised by the removal of the wall under- 
neath that it would scarcely be recognised: a corresponding niche on 
the opposite side of the chancel is filled by a brass to the memory of 
a former rector. Another curious double piscina is to be observed in 
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the window-sill of the north aisle. The aisles, it may be remarked, 
have never been ceiled. There is a curious stowpe or stone vessel for 
holy water in the south porch. There is a good peal of five bells. 
The font is of the twelfth century, and the base rests on a square grade 
ornamented with sculpture, resembling the font in Aylesbury Church. 
In the churchyard may be noticed the base of a large stone cross of 
fourteenth-century work. Close behind the church is a ravine called 
the Glyde, which with its gushing springs and fine growth of beech- 
trees presents a scene of great beauty. 

From Bledlow the visitors proceeded to Prince’s Risborough Church, 
which edifice may be dated early in the fourteenth century; it has 
a lofty, though not handsome spire. There are several curious features 
to be observed here, especially in the south aisle. The principal win- 
dow has two lights, with a mullion, and lofty slender three-quarter 
circular columns, of red and white marble, on each side. Eastward of 
the window are a sedilia and a piscina, and no doubt there was an 
altar at the east end of the aisle. The steps to the roodloft are still 
remaining. In the wall of the south aisle are several niches for effigies, 
which, it has been suggested, were built in the original wall, but have 
perhaps never been used for the intended purpose. Nothing can 
be learnt from the mouldings as to the date of their construction. 
‘ A double piscina is to be found on the south side of the chancel. 
The most curious feature of the church, however, consists in the two 
hagioscopes, or square openings on each side of the chancel arch. The 
font is of the twelfth century. At the east end of the north aisle is the 
tomb of Thomas Mead (1685). At the north-east corner of the church- 
yard is a small cottage, called ‘‘ The Vicarage,” having an ancient and 
curious circular chimney of stone. It has been supposed that the 
monks of Notley Abbey resided here when performing divine service in 
this church. 

The visitors next proceeded to the field immediately on the west side 
of the church, where some mounds remain to indicate the site of an old 
castle which, tradition records, was once visited by Edward the Black 
Prince, from whom the parish derives its name of Prince’s Risborough, 
and which, at any rate, belonged to the Prince. The foundations of the 
original walls may still be traced, and the original dyke is plainly to be 
discerned. Some Roman remains were found in a field at a short dis- 
tance some time since. The next object visited was Whiteleaf Cross, 
which is cut in the side of a chalk hill, about a mile and a half north- 
east of Prince’s Risborough, facing the country between the two Ris- 
boroughs. It is a Latin cross of about 100 ft. by 70 ft., with a tri- 
angular base of enormous size, being 340 ft. wide; the perpendicular 
from the centre of the base to the top of the cross is 230 ft. These 
dimensions (taken in 1848 by the Rev. A. Baker), are considerably 
larger than those given by Wise in 1742, so that the base must have 
been enlarged since then. It is “ supposed” that the cross can be seen 
from White Horse Hill, in Berkshire, nearly thirty miles distant, and 
there is a tradition as to its having been seen from the windows of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, before the intervening hills were covered 
with trees. Certain it is that one of the widest prospects to be found 
in this district is visible from the summit of the cross. The old Ick- 
nield Way—or, as locally styled, the Hackney Way—can be clearly 
traced, and the hamlet of Whiteleaf at the bottom of the hill doubtless 
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borrowed its name from the cross, from whatever source that name may 
have been derived. The slope of the hill is by no means an easy one 
for pedestrians, standing perhaps at an angle of 45 degrees, but there 
is a path to the top of the hill through Hampden wood, which presents 
no difficulty. A feat of horsemanship, which is stated on indisputable 
authority to have been performed some ninety years ago, seems to 
be incredible, unless we suppose that the slope was somewhat less pre- 
cipitous than at present. Mr. Grace, the grandfather of the present 
Mr. James Grace, of Alscot Lodge, was following his own harriers, 
when, the hare taking down the cliff, the sportsman followed at full 
gallop, and horse and man arrived at the bottom without accident. The 
children of the neighbourhood are in the habit of making a descent 
seated on a faggot, a feat which it would seem certain destruction 
to attempt, but it is not known that any accident has arisen from this 
practice. The adjacent land was assigned under the Enclosure Act of 
1839 to the Hampden Estate, subject to the condition of keeping the 
cross in repair, a duty which appears to be well and carefully per- 
formed. 

From Whiteleaf Cross the party proceeded to inspect Monk’s Ris- 
borough Church, which was most carefully restored and beautified about 
two years ago, chiefly by the munificence of the rector, the Rev. T. 
Evetts. The tower is of the date of about 1290, the ogee mouldings 
and the buttresses fixing the period as that of the transition from the 
Early English to the Decorated. There are indubitable proofs that 
there formerly existed another nave with high-pitched roof, probably 
without aisles. The mark of the roof is still plainly to be seen on the 
east side of the tower, inside the church. It is clear that this building 
must have undergone a more complete metamorphosis than usually 
happens in the case of Early English churches falling into the hands of 
Perpendicular architects. The restorers of the fifteenth century not 
only carried up the walls to get on the clerestory and flat roof, but 
converted the old Early English piers into Perpendicular ones. The 
font is Norman, an indication, though not a conclusive one, that there 
was an earlier building. The stonework employed in the building is 
supposed to have been taken from some earlier edifice—possibly one 
of the religious houses which existed in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The east window of the chancel was formerly a very inferior flat-headed 
“one, and has been replaced by one more appropriate, filled with stained 
glass. In the south aisle is a beautiful window composed of stained 
glass of various descriptions, the bulk of the work being of the fifteenth 
century, but here and there are fragments of an earlier date. These 
would seem to have been collected by some early restorer, and arranged 
in the best order possible ; they have recently been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Clayton and Bell, who found it impossible to arrange them 
much more satisfactorily than had already been done. There are some 
specimens of old glass in the upper portion of a window on the south 
side of the chancel, which will repay the examination of the curi- 
ous in those matters. On the chancel screen were twelve figures on 
panels, representing the twelve apostles, each wearing a head-dress 
somewhat resembling aturban. Three of these figures have perished, 
the remainder are in good preservation. ‘The tiles which formerly 
paved the chancel, being very much broken, have been removed into 
the nave. They are of very simple pattern, not earlier than the fifteenth 
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century. To such an extent has the anxiety to avoid meddling with 
the old work been carried, that an ancient stone canopy at the end of 
the north aisle, the upper part of which is broken, has been left un- 
touched, although nothing could be easier than to replace it as it un- 
doubtedly stood. Some of the visitors were of opinion that the windows 
in the south aisle are interpolations, having perhaps been transferred 
from the old nave which formerly stood here. From the church the 
visitors went to visit the farm adjacent still known as ‘“‘ The Place.” 
There was, almost within the memory of those now living, near the 
site of the modern brick house, a mansion with a stone staircase capable 
of holding eight persons abreast. In a building now used as a dove- 
cote, there is a curious stone arch, which appears to have been trans- 
ferred from some more important building. In several of the cottages 
of the neighbourhood were observed fragments of elaborately carved 
stone, which no doubt belonged to the religious house of the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury. One object of interest which was not for- 
gotten is a fine specimen of the ilex or evergreen oak, which appears to 
have been riven in two at a very early period of its growth, and now 
forms, apparently, two magnificent trees. 

The luncheon was provided in the Monk’s Risborough National 
School-room. The Rev. T. Evetts presided, having hospitably sent an 
ample supply of wine for the refreshment of the guests. 

In reply to the toast of ‘“* Success and Prosperity to the Archeological 
Society,” Archdeacon Bickersteth remarked :— 


“It is perfectly true that I take a deep interest in the success of the Architec- 
tural and Archeological Association, with which my name is coupled. I believe 
the cultivation of all these studies has a tendency to elevate and purify the mind. 
We are doing well, in these days of rapid progress, occasionally to pause and look 
back to other times, and correct our progress in some degree by such observations. 
I suppose that thoughtful, intellectual men may be divided into two classes, those 
who look always backwards, and those who look sometimes forwards. I believe, 
myself, the true and happy state for us is that which does look forward, with a due 
regard also to that which is past, and it is in that combination that we find the 
most happy and satisfactory result. A man who always looks to the past, and 
thinks nothing new worthy of consideration, becomes himself a sort of archeolo- 
gical specimen, to be consigned in due time to the limbo of antiquity. On the 
other hand, the man who is always looking forward, who has not information from 
the past to guide his steps, can never preserve a well-balanced course. The man 
who can bring the light of calm discussion to bear on the past, can eliminate that 
which is true for all time, and use that as the material out of which to build up 
the future, is the man best adapted for life in every age. That is the object of 
our Society. Weare not mere dried specimens, continually looking back to the 
past. I flatter myself we have some power of looking forward into the future, 
and that we are able to apply what we have learnt to the purposes of which I have 
spoken, with success.” , 


In conclusion the Ven. Archdeacon congratulated Mr. Evetts on the 
remarkable success which he has achieved :— 


“He appears to have combined in a most wonderful manner the two qualities 
of mind which I have just now named. Evidently, looking at the noble restora- 
tion he has effected, he has an eye for the past ; and I know that he can look for- 
ward to the future when I see how he has enlarged this schoolroom in order that 
he may bring the influence of his own cultivated mind to bear as far as possible on 
the young people of his flock. We should be wanting in kindness and in due re- 
gard towards him if we did not on this occasion congratulate him heartily on the 
great results he has achieved during the two or three years in which he has been 
present among us. If I am not out of order, I will venture, in the name of the 
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Society which I have the honour to represent to-day, to congratulate Mr. Evetts 
on what he has done here, to express as archeologists our utmost approval of the 
work he has performed, and our earnest desire that it may please God to continue 
him to be a blessing to this neighbourhood, and that His choicest blessings may 
rest on himself, on Mrs. Evetts, and his family.” 


Mr. Evetts briefly returned thanks, after which the annual general 
meeting was held, the Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth in the chair; 
when the Rev. C. Lowndes read the report of the Committee, which 
stated :— 


“Your Committee have received an offer from Mrs. Roundell, widow of the late 
honorary secretary, to place in the Society’s Musem, in Aylesbury, on loan, during 
her life, several articles of local antiquarian interest, a great many books, and a few 
cases of stuffed birds. They have gladly availed themselves of Mrs. Roundell’s kind 
and generous offer, and given instructions to the Rev. C. Lowndes, to express their 
gratitude and thanks, and to communicate with her on the subject of their re- 
moval. 

“Your Committee issued in January last a number of the Records, and hope 
shortly to issue another, which has been delayed in consequence of the printer re- 
signing his post. The three last numbers which have been issued, and which 
form the commencement of Vol. iii., have well sustained the reputation already 
earned by the Society’s Records—a reputation evidenced by the fact that the trade 
value of the two first volumes, when appearing in bookseller’s catalogues, is doubie 
the original cost to members.” 


The report was adopted; after which the Committee for the past 
vear was re-appointed, and the Rev. A. Baker, and the Rev. W. T. 
Sankey, were appointed secretaries in conjunction with the Rev. C. 
Lowndes, in place of the Rev. W. H. Kelke, and the Rev. H. Roun- 
dell, deceased. Sir A. de Rothschild, the Hon. Percy Barrington, and 
seventeen other gentlemen were elected members. 

The Rev. C. Lowndes then read a letter from Admiral Smyth, on 
the subject of “ Robberies in Sacred Edifices,” referring especially to 
the figure of a Crusader in Messing Church, which the Vicar had given 
to the parish clerk to be burnt as lumber. The letter enclosed one 
from Mr. H. W. King‘, an archeologist in Essex, lamenting the de- 
struction of monuments in Leigh Church, among them those of Captain 
Rogers and Admiral Haddock, which lafter family had given two 
admirals and seven captains to the British navy. One of the tablets 
had been converted by the sexton into a cupboard door, and the writer 
found it still existing in that state in a cottage where “the wretch” 
once lived, The forcible expressions used by the writer caused some 
amusement, which was not diminished by his concluding assurance that 
he had not half expressed the indignation he felt. 

Mr. Fowler, in proposing a vote of thanks to Admiral Smyth and 
Mr. King, said that in the course of a long experience he had seen 
a great many instances of the way in which monumental remains were 
dealt with in various churches. He recollected the restoration of the 
Abbey Church, Bath, the interior of which was almost plastered over 
with tablets. Naturally, since so many rich people came to die at Bath, 
their friends desired to have some memorial of them; so that even the 
shafts of the columns were covered with splashes of white marble com- 
memorating people of whom nothing else was known. He believed 
that none of these monuments had perished, they were all disposed of 
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somehow or other, though some of the superfluous Cupids and genii 
were got rid of ; and he pointed to this as one case in which the ques- 
tion had been judiciously dealt with. They had not stopped there, but 
had restored the church in a highly satisfactory manner. In this case 
the church gained by the course pursued, and while fully sympathizing 
with the feelings of Admiral Smyth, he felt there must be a certain de- 
gree of freedom exercised in some cases, and that they were not bound 
to retain all which want of judgment or more unworthy motives might 
have allowed to accumulate. It was a matter for discrimination how 
far the sacredness of memorials could be reconciled with the general 
interest of the church. 

The Chairman said he quite concurred in what had fallen from Mr. 
Fowler, and he hardly thought even Admiral Smyth would wish all the 
Cupids and cherubs preserved. He quite agreed that if preserved 
they should be removed to some more appropriate place than the 
church. It must be admitted that very great depredations had been 
perpetrated, owing sometimes to the negligence of the authorities in the 
church. He was thankful that we lived in times of greater vigilance 
and discretion than were once observed, enabling us to preserve what is 
really important to be preserved, and let the rest pass away, if it can be 
done with the consent of the owners of existing memorials. The mem- 
bers would be pleased to hear that the Rev. A. Baker had undertaken to 
give some account of a very interesting discovery made at Addington 
Church during the restoration, about five years ago. While repairing 
the chancel, a small space was found carefully blocked up—whether an 
ambrey or not he could not say—in which was the book produced (a 
Primer of Henry VIII.), and a small altar-slab. At the time of the 
discovery he requested Mr. Perry, a gentlemen well versed in these 
matters, to write some notes on the discovery, but his notes have never 
been laid before the Society in a connected form. 

The Rev. A. Baker then, from the notes of Mr. Perry, made some 
remarks on the discovery. The book which he held in his hand, with five 
more, and some other articles were discovered on the 5th of August, 1857, 
in the north wall of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Addington. It was 
the last edition of Henry VIII’s revised Primer (1540), the only other 
known copy being in the Roman Catholic college at Stonyhurst. It is 
remarkable as containing the words “and forgive them all their sins,” 
from which it is clear that Maskell never saw this edition. The 
initials, T.A., on the fly-leaf of this copy, point to Thomas Andrews, 
installed as rector of Addington, August 9, 1559. In 1576, Grindell, 
then just translated from the Archbishopric of York to that of Canterbury, 
issued visitation articles, and among other questions was this : 
“whether there be any more parishes that useth to pray in any super- 
stitious Primer,” or any other than Edward the Sixth’s published since. It 
is likely therefore that Thomas Andrews, having been alarmed by Grin- 
dell’s enquiries, which apparently were not warranted by the then state 
of the law, took this means to protect himself and secure them. The 
motto in the fly-leaf *‘ Yet trust in God,” seems to indicate a hope of 
better times. He died in 1587, which accounts for their not being 
removed. These were not the only articles secreted, for Browne 
Willis, under date 1733, in his work published 1755, speaks of some 
missals as having been discovered in this church, but no one can now 
tell what has become of them. The books are in the original binding, 
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having been restored by the binders to the British Museum. Besides 
these books there was also discovered a stone slab, in oak frame, with 
chamfered edges, with five crosses, and the initials, T.A, which is sup- 
posed to be an example of the true super-altar, a slab let into the mensa 
of the table. (The term super-altar as usually applied is a misnomer, 
it should be re-table). As super-altars were forbidden by Ridley’s 
Injunctions in 1550, it is easy to conjecture the motive of the conceal- 
ment. There was also found some broken pieces of glass, which have 
been preserved by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 

A letter was then read from Colonel Astley, on behalf of Lady 
Frankland Russell, stating that her ladyship would be very glad to 
forward the wishes of the Society should they visit Chequers’ estate, 
and specially directing attention to Piccadilly Hill. Her ladyship would 
be happy to supply two or three labourers to assist in the exploration. 

The Chairman, referring to the name Piccadilly, said we were familiar 
with it chiefly as the name of an important street in Westminster. As 
this was a great promenade, some persons had derived the name from 
the Picardie, or flounce, which used to form the lower part of a lady’s 
dress. But as a common-sense body of enquirers, they might find a 
more natural interpretation. He was not aware till recently that there 
was another Piccadilly in the Chilterns, the centre of the three conical 
hills near Ivinghoe. The clergyman of Ivinghoe, Mr. Hamilton, told 
him that he had heard it called by the old people Peaky Hill, or 
Peaked Hill, and this he thought was something like a reasonable 
etymology, which would equally apply to Piccadilly in London, for 
anyone who looked from the Thames up the slope would see it was in 
fact a very elevated ground. It might be noticed that the Peak, in 
Derbyshire, is not a single point, but an elevated tract of country, on 
which two or three parishes stand. 

The Rev. T. Evetts then, apologizing for having been prevented by 
other engagements for embodying in a more formal shape the informa- 
tion he had collected, proceeded to make some remarks on “ Monk’s 
Risborough Parish and Church.” 

The origin of this name, he said, is from the monks of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, to whom the estate was given by Aiscwyn, Bishop of 
Dorchester, about a.p. 993, when it was held in Becland tenure. (This 
word, meaning chartered land, is probably the true origin of the name 
of our county, although other etymologies have been suggested.) That 
monastery had been founded in the sixth century by Ethelbert, on his 
conversion to Christianity by St. Augustine. Kennet remarks that 
Esewin, Bishop of Dorchester, gave to the Church of Canterbury and 
Elfric the Archbishop, the manor of ‘‘ Risberge ;” but in the authorities 
he quotes, and in a MS. of Gervase of Dover, he is said to have restored 
it to the monks, who must therefore have had it before. A Saxon 
charter of Edward the Confessor grants to the See of Canterbury, among 
others, “ Risberg,’ as a mark of gratitude for deliverance from danger, 
or for victory, Risborough and Halton being situated on the borders of 
Mercia, and the scene of many battles between Saxons and Danes. At 
the Conqueror’s survey, this manor belonged to Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was rated for it at thirty hides of land. The manor 
is included among the lands and manors which the Conqueror, “ for the 
honour of God and the good of his own soul, freely restored to the 
monks.” The see of Canterbury continued to possess Risborough from 
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the time of Dunstan, who died 988, to that of Cranmer, and from thence 
to the recent interchange of benefices, by which it was transferred to 
the bishop of the diocese. At the taxation 1534, (26 Henry VIII.,) 
John Barlow was rector of Monk’s Risborough; on his deprivation, 
John Pettes was made rector, no doubt by Queen Mary, and in 1559, 
Queen Elizabeth appointed William Barrobee. On a flat stone in the 
chancel is a monument to Robert Blundell, rector, who died in 1431. 

The parishes of Risborough and Halton, with the chapelry of St. 
Peter’s, Owlswick, were under the peculiar jurisdiction of the see of 
Canterbury, and until a recent period the churchwardens of these 
parishes did not attend the ordinary visitation, but a special one in one 
or other of these churches. 

The most remarkable object in the neighbourhood of the Risboroughs 
is undoubtedly Whiteleaf Cross, concerning the date and purpose of 
which, many suggestions have been hazarded”, the most probable one 
being that it was cut in the time of Edward the Elder (901—925) to 
commemorate a victory over the heathen Northmen; others take it 
merely as a religious symbol, or as a token that the land belonged to the 
monastery of Christ Church Canterbury. The cross is cut in the turf, on the 
western side of Green Holly hill, part of the range of the Chiltern hills, 
bordering the southern portion of the Vale of Aylesbury. Its elevation 
above the whole contiguous district, on the west and south-west, ex- 
cepting Bledlow and Stokenchurch hills, and verging upon the latter, 
renders it visible to a great distance; and, as it has been frequently 
renewed by paring away the encroaching turf, and supplying defects 
on the surface of the green hill on which it is cut, the soil consisting 
of chalk, with but little intermixture of stone or earth of a darker 
colour, it has a very striking appearance. 

“Though,” says Wise, “the Cross is in no more danger of being obliterated 
than the Horse, yet the like custom prevails of scouring it up, with a Festival ; 
but this has, of late years, observed no regular revolution. The common people 
preserve some imperfect traditions concerning contributions raised upon these occa- 
sions, and even from the colleges in Oxford ; but, if any estates have been formerly 
charged with the expense, it is now borne by the neighbourbood, and never with- 
out a merry-making.” 


In 1826, George Robert, Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had then 
lately succeeded to the principal estates of the Hampdens in this 
county, caused the turf around the cross to be renewed, and its out- 
lines to be accurately marked. 





> The late Lord Nugent, in his “ Life of Hampden,” shews a strange want of 
historical acumen in his remarks on the subject: ‘ Whiteleaf Cross is supposed 
by Mr. Wise (in a learned letter to Browne Willis on the subject of Saxon anti- 
quities), to have been designed in commemoration of a victory gained by Edward 
King of the West Saxons over the Danes early in the tenth century. It appears, 
however, with more probability, to have been intended as a memorial of the last 
battle of Hengist and Horsa with the Britons, which was fought over the ex- 
tensive plain of Risborough and Saunderton, where, on this height and on the 
Bledlow-ridge which adjoins it, the Saxon princes planted their victorious standard 
to recall their troops from the pursuit.” On this latter supposition we may re- 
mark (1) that the last battle of Hengist and Horsa was fought a.D. 455, not near 
Aylesbury, but near Aylesford, in Kent, where Horsa was slain, and near it, Bede 
says, hig monument stood; (2) that it is not likely that the heathen Horsa and his 
men should have used the cross as their symbol of victory; (3) that it does not 
appear that Hengist and Horsa extended their conquests so far as this district. 


Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor, II. _ 3M 
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Mr. Payne next read a paper “On the Roman Villa discovered some 
time since at Wycomb*,”’ the substance of which was as follows :— 


“A Roman pavement, in a meadow called Penn’s Mead, belonging to Lord 
Shelburne, was accidentally discovered in 1724, but the finders do not appear to 
have searched for further remains. The pavement, according to an entry in the 
borough register, was set in the patterns common to Roman pavements, with 
a figure like that of a dog in the centre. A draper named Bates employed John 
Rowell, the well-known painter on glass, to make a copy on 2 canvas foot-cloth. 
In the year 1862, the entry fell under my observation, and at length, in a deed of 
the date of Henry VIIL., I found a clue to the field, described as Penn’s Mead—an 
irregular triangle at the east end of the Rye, bounded on the north by a water- 
course flowing from Holywell Spring—which probably induced the settler to 
build his villa in this part. The proprietor, Lord Carington, caused the site to he 
excavated and surveyed at his own expense. The result has been the discovery of 
the remains in question. They compose a villa or country-house, situate near the 
middle of the field, consisting of a portico and sundry apartments. This appears 
to have been wholly or partially surrounded, at a distance of about 80 yards, by a 
main wall, fortified at intervals with towers. The only portions hitherto excavated 
are the site of the central villa, the eastern wall and tower, and certain remains at 
the southern angle, which seem to have belonged to another villa, of larger extent 
than that in the centre, 

“In the central villa some of the apartments were paved with tessere of red 
brick about an inch and a half square, set in mortar on a basis of rubble. Be- 
tween the portico and the principal apartments a space occurs enclosed between 
two walls, forming a useful protection against the variableness of the atmosphere. 
The principal apartment is that at the north extremity, which was decorated with 
two mosaic pavements, one of wlfich remains, though much mutilated. The de- 
sign of the pavement consists of a square flanked by two oblongs, the whole being 
encompassed with hands of double and single guilloche ornament. The oblong 
compartments contain a series of sea monsters with twisted tails. The square is 
again resolved into a smaller central square, surrounded by four still smaller ones 
at the corners, and oblong compartments at the sides. The four corner squares 
are occupied by female busts, representing the Hors, or goddesses of the seasons. 
The central or principal compartment is entirely destroyed, but probably consisted 
of a portraiture of Apollo or Orpheus. The whole of the mosaics are executed with 
very sinall tesserule of black, blue, red, and white pottery, on a solid basis of rub- 
ble and flints. 

“The pavement of one apartment is entirely destroyed, disclosing the hypocaust, 
or heating apparatus. Three only of the pile were found in position, but the 
bases of the remaining ones were traceable. 

“ At the northern end of the eastern fortification-wall are two towers 18 ft. 
apart, between which was one of the entrances to the villa. Southward from 
these towers are remarkable remains of a series of apartments belonging to a dis- 
tinct building of larger dimensions than these of the central villa. This portion of 
the work has been only partially explored. The principal apartment had a hypo- 
caust, and the ruins of the pile were found with portions of guilloche pavement of 
superior workmanship. 

“TI must regard the work of exploration as only commenced, for the description 
of the pavement found in 1724 corresponds with nothing hitherto discovered. I 
believe this remarkable work of art is to be looked for in the vicinity of the exca- 
vation last described, and nearer the park wall. Few coins or other relics were 
found in the course of the excavation—a single Roman coin, and a groat of Ed- 
ward I, An arrow-head, and a statera (a miviature steelyard) with leaden counter- 
poise were found near the central villa. Many of the statere found at Pompeii 
are in the museum at Naples, but they are far from common in England.” 


The Rev. B. Burgess mentioned the discovery, last year, of a villa at 
Latimers. One room had a margin of white tesserew, but the middle 
was gone. There were the remains of a large hypocaust. He found 
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only two coins, one of Constantine, and the other a British imitation of 
a Roman coin; and an ivory hair-pin. 

The Rev. W. J. Burgess said it was his fortune to walk over this 
part of the country with Mr. Akermann, than whom there was no more 
competent Saxon scholar. Mr: Akermann considered that the White- 
leaf Cross was a Saxon remain, from its being similar to the White 
Horse in the Vale of White Horse, and he seemed disposed to think 
that it belonged to the same year, and commemorated the same event. 
He (Mr. Burgess) would remark that there were a great many ancient 
barrows, probably Celtic, existing in this neighbourhood. Some of 
them had been examined, but nothing important had been found. He 
knew, however, of two or three which were in their original state, 
which might be tried with advantage when the Society’s funds would 
admit. 

It being now late, it was put to the meeting whether they should at 
once proceed to Kimble, and thence to Belinus’ s camp at Velvet Lawn, 
or abandon this part of the day’s programme, and listen to another 
paper. A majority decided for the latter course, and Mr. E, J. Payne 
then proceeded to read a paper “ On Buckinghamshire Local Etymo- 
logy,” a subject of much interest, but not admitting of a condensed 
report. This, with the customary votes of thanks, brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 


KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 28. ‘The annual meeting was held, under the presidency of 
the Marquis Campen, K.G. 

The meeting was on this occasion confined to one day only, the 
places visited being Hever, Chiddingstone, and Tunbridge. Among 
those present, beside the noble President and the Ladies Pratt, were 
Earl Stanhope, Sir Walter Stirling, Sir William Yardley, the Hon. Mrs. 
Talbot, Major Luard, the Abbé Haigneré, the Rev. Dr. Welldon, Revs. 
J.J. Saint, W. W. Battye, J. F. Thorpe, &c. By an arrangement with 
the South Eastern Railway Company, the early trains, both up and 
down, stopped at Bow Beach (near Edenbridge), where carriages were 
in attendance for the pleasant drive of two miles to Hever. 

The proceedings of the day were commenced by holding the annual 
meeting in the hall of the Castle, when the Marquis Camden presided. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. G. T. Faussett, produced the report, which was 
read by Mr. Crosby, and upwards of twenty new members were elected, 
making the present number nearly one thousand. A statement of the 
accounts, as audited by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Howard, was allowed, by 
which it appeared that there was a balance of over £400 in hand, suffi- 
cient to cover the expense of the forthcoming volume; but it was also 
stated that many subscriptions were in arrear, sufficient, if paid, to add 
much to the usefulness of the Society. There is a rule that no volume 
shall be sent to subscribers in arrear, and a wish was very generally 
expressed that it should be put in force. 

After the formal business was transacted the Rev. W. Wilberforce 
Battye, Rector of Hever, conducted the party round the Castle, giving 
as he went a brief description of each point of interest, but as the rooms 
generally are small and the passages narrow, no great number could 
profit by his labours. Previously, however, he mounted a chair in 
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the courtyard, and gave a lecture on ‘‘ Hever Castle and its Pos- 
sessors,”’ of which the following is an outline :— 


“ Hever Castle is perhaps one of the most interesting specimens of the Domestic 
Architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries existing in England. 

“ There was certainly a residence on this spot in the time of Edward I., and one 
too of ancient standing, for there exists a record of its having been rebuilt in 
the early part of the reign of Edward IJI., or soon after the year 1327. 

“The family of Hevre or Hever came originally from Northfleet, near Gravesend. 
And it was William de Hevre who rebuilt and embattled the mansion at about 
the above-named date. This William of Hever left two daughters, Joan and 
Margaret. Joan married Reginald Cobham, a younger son of the Cobhams of 
Cobham, in this county; and Margaret, the other daughter, married a Sir Oliver 
Brocas—and the last farm in the parish on the road to Edenbridge still bears that 
name, and is known as Brocas Farm. Now as these two ladies were co-heirs 
of their father, William of Hever, their husbands in right of their wives became 
possessed eack of a moiety of the Hever estate; the one moiety being called 
from its possessor ‘ Hever Cobham,’ and the other ‘ Hever Brocas.’ 

“Two generations after, a Sir Thomas Cobham sold the.estate to Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, a mercer of London,‘and Lord Mayor in the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign of Henry VI., or a.p. 1458. The Boleyns came originally from the village 
of Brie, near Paris, and there was a branch of the family flourishing at that place 
in the time of Henry VIII. This Sir Geoffrey Boleyn died in 1471, possessed 
of Hevers Cobham and Brocas. And it was only just before his death that he 
had begun the building which at present exists. 

“The son of this lord mayor, Sir Geoffrey, was Sir William Boleyn, of Blick- 
ling, in Norfolk, and in Blickling Church are several iuteresting brasses in 
memory of various members of the Boleyn family. Sir William married the 
daughter of Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormonde, and his son and heir was Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, whose body lies in Hever Church. And except it were to 
maintain the connection of the narrative, it would be unnecessary to remark that 
this Sir Thomas was the father of that unfortunate lady, whose sad history lends 
a melancholy interest to a certain period of the annals of Hever Castle. 

“Sir Thomas Boleyn had for his first wife Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
then Earl of Surrey, but afterwards Duke of Norfolk. But upon his contracting 
a second marriage with a woman of obscure origin, his daughter Anne was re- 
moved to Hever Castle, and it is said there received a thorough French education 
at the hands of a governess named Simonette. At the age of thitteen, having 
been appointed maid of honour to Mary, Henry’s youngest sister, she was called 
to London to be presented to the king’s first wife, the unhappy Katherine of 
Arragon. She accompanied her mistress to France, and remained there (after the 
death of Louis XII.) in the service, first, of the queen of Francis I., and after- 
wards in that of the Queen of Navarre, and on her return to England was ap- 
pointed maid of honour to Queen Katherine. She was soon after sent to Hever 
on account of the king’s jealousy of Lord Henry Percy, her professed admirer. 
She was at Hever also, at the time when a dreadful species of plague was raging 
in the country, and when Henry heard that she had caught the sickness, he sent 
his second physician to Hever, that she might be placed under his care. The 
king appears afterwards to have made frequent visits to the castle, and when he 
was detained in London, week by week, to have written letters to this lady whom 
he was afterwards so deeply to wrong. These letters, it is probable, are at the 
present time preserved in the Vatican. 

“There is a room in the castle which is called the bedroom of Anne of Cleves ; 
but although to this lady were granted the manors of Hever, Seal, and Kemsing 
(all in the county of Kent), it is very uncertain whether she ever visited Hever-at 
all, i.e. ever resided there. From the family of Boleyn the manors passed in suc- 
cession to that of the Waldegraves of Northamptonshire, Sir Edward Waldegrave 
being the first possessor of that name, and it was he who disparked ‘the park 
which till then had surrounded the mansion. 

“From the Waldegraves, in 1715, the property passed to the Humphreys, Barts., 
and citizens of London; and from the Humphreys, by sale in 1745, to Sir Timothy 
Waldo, Knt., and merchant of London. About twenty years since, a Mr. Mead— 
through some collateral connexion with the family—succeeded to the estate, and 
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assumed the family name. The castle is now the property of his son, Mr. Mead 
Waldo, who resides in the adjoining parish of Chiddingstone. Although Hever 
is strictly a castle of defence, it has never been attacked. It has simply been the 
peaceful residence of a succession of English gentlemen. It has no romance 
attaching to it, and no honour accrues from its royal associations. 

“The architecture of the castle is, as I have already pointed out, that of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The style is uniform throughout, with the ex- 
ception of that part of the building known as the gallery, as the peculiar form of 
the windows at either end and the finials on the gables testify. There is also 
a small shield on the outer wall bearing the date of 1584. This gallery was made 
out of the roof of the hall, and was evidently an after-thought. I should mention 
that the interior of the keep has within the last forty years, and, as it is said, at 
the expense of £3,000, been much disfigured, and its original character destroyed 
through the two guard-rooms being thrown into one, by the removal of the flooring 
of the upper room.” 


At the conclusion of this address the company repaired to the church, 
which is dedicated to St. Peter; it was once a handsome edifice, mainly 
of early Decorated character, but is now in much need of restoration, 
a fact to which Mr. Battye, who acted as guide, called attention, and, 
as we hope, not in vain. It stands on a rising ground, and has 
a good spire, which is a conspicuous object. There are a few good 
brasses; as of Margaret Cheyne, 1419*; and of Sir Thomas Boleyn 
(the father of Anne), 1538, who is depicted in the collar and robes of 
the Order of the Garter. 

From Hever the party proceeded to Chiddingstone, where, by the 
courtesy of the owner, H. D. Streatfeild, Esq., the castle (a modern 
edifice) and park were visited, the great object of attraction being the 
Chiding Stone, a mass of sandstone rock, about 18 ft. high, from which 
the village is said to have its name, the stone being considered as 
a ‘‘judgment seat” in early times. The day was very hot, and Mr. 
Streatfeild had considerately provided a supply of cider-cup, which was 
dispensed to all comers, and duly appreciated. Some timber-houses in 
the village, and the church, which contains several monuments of the 
Streatfeilds, were next visited, and then the party repaired to Tun- 
bridge, where the remains of the castle, and the very handsome new 
school of the Skinners’ Company were inspected with much interest. 
The former consist mainly of a noble gate-tower, to which a modern 
house has been added, now occupied by T. P. Fleming, Esq., as an 
academy for preparing young men for the public service. Mr. Fleming 
gave a brief sketch of the history of the castle, and then acted as 
guide, pointing out the architectural features in as much detail as the 
time would allow. The new school is a very striking edifice, and its 
noble hall and chapel were much admired. The dinner took place in 
the hall, the Marquis Camden presiding, but nothing calling for remark 
occurred, the entertainment being rather a hurried one, as most of the 
company had to leave by train at an early hour. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


July 28. The annual excursion of the members of this Society and 
their friends took place from Liverpool, the place selected for the 
occasion being Hawarden, the seat of Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., 





4 See an engraving of this brass in Gent. Mac., Sept. 1859, p. 242. 
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who threw open his park, woods, and pleasure-grounds to the party 
for the day. 

After an inspection of the old churchyard and church, the party 
repaired to the village, where the Rev. Dr. Hume, Vice-President, took 
the chair at dinner. This concluded, the company proceeded on the 
main object of their excursion—namely, a visit to Hawarden Park and 
Castle. 

The visitors having spent some time in enjoying themselves with the 
varied landscape, a very interesting paper on Hawarden and its anti- 
quities was read by Mr. Evans. He stated that among the various 
additions to the ancient name Pennard, such as Pennard-y-las, was one 
of Pennard Halawg, which signifies the head of the salt-marsh, it 
lying to the north of an extensive flat, situated between it and Chester. 
Hawarden is considered to have been an eariy British post, which the 
inhabitants defended against the invading Romans. Its position, and 
proximity to the ancient city of Chester, then in the hands of the 
Romans, would cause it to be frequently the scene of bloodshed. 
Trueman Hill, with several ancient fortified heights, in the vicinity, 
affords corroboration to this conjecture. . There are also the remains of 
what is supposed to have been a British encampment on the summit of 
Voel Gar, the highest of the Halkyn range. This hill is flat on the 
top, and is surrounded with an embankment, and what appears to be 
a kind of dry moat. Hawarden subsequently attracted the attention of 
the Saxons, who made it one of their strongholds. On the invasion of 
William the Conqueror it was in the possession of Edwin, the sovereign 
of Deira, a region in which the present Northumberland formed a park. 
After the Conquest, the place was included in a grant made to Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, and was afterwards for some time held under 
the tenure of seneschalship under the Earls of Chester. When the 
survey contained in the Domesday Book was made, the territory ap- 
peared as a parcel of Chester, to which it was considered as an 
appendage by right of conquest. From these circumstances it is stated 
in old records, “The county of Flint appertaineth to the dignity and 
sword of Chester.” It does not appear to have been made a distinct 
county, as part of Wales, until the reign of Edward I. There is some 
doubt as to when the castle was built. It is said to have been erected 
soon after the Conquest. Still the character appears to be Norman, 
and in further proof of its dating from the Conquest, we read of 
its being shortly after found in the possession of Fitz Valarine, the son 
of one of the Norman adventurers who accompanied William. Mr. 
Evans having traced the history of the place down to 1651, when 
it was purchased by Sergeant Glynne, stated that the foundations 
of the castle, discovered a short time ago, shew it to have been of 
pentagonal shape, with a strong entrance-gateway on its widest side, 
and on another side a kind of barbican. At one angle was placed the 
keep or citadel, consisting of a circular tower nearly entire, and 
the other part comprises fragments of walls and various buildings, par- 
ticularly some artfully contrived subterranean rooms, supposed to have 
been appropriated as places of confinement for prisoners. 

Having walked through the tastefully laid out grounds around the 
house, including the gardens, the party returned to the village, where 
they partook of refreshment, and then proceeded to Liverpool. 
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LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


July 5,6. The annual meeting was held at Spilsby, under the presi- 
dency of J. L. Fyrcner, Esq., of Thorpe Hall, Louth, the High Sheriff 
of the county. 

The proceedings were commenced by a visit to the parish church, 
where after prayers, the Rev. Edward Trollope, F.S.A., described the 
edifice. The churches of Partney, Harrington, Bag Enderby, Somersby, 
Hagworthingham, Old Bolingbroke, East Kirkby, and West Keal, were 
afterwards visited, and the day was concluded by an evening meeting in 
the Court-house. A museum, containing many objects of much interest, 
was established at the town-hall, but unfortunately the room was hardly 
large enough for the purpose. The following is a summary of the first 
day’s proceedings, the descriptions of the various edifices being in most 
cases those furnished on the spot by Mr. Trollope. 

Spilsby.—This church is dedicated to St. James. Externally the 
fabric is not attractive, and from the dilapidated condition it is in, chiefly 
through the use of green sandstone in its construction, and from its 
manifold surface patchings of brickwork and stucco, its condition is 
not satisfactory. The tower (Perpendicular) is its best feature, and its 
composition generally satisfies the eye, except the angle pinnacles on 
its summit, which, though handsome, are relatively too small. In this 
respect there is a remarkable contrast between the towers of Halton 
and Spilsby churches, for while the pinnacles of the former are insuffi- 
cient, those of the latter are redundant. Internally the church consists 
of a nave, north aisle, a secondary nave on the south side of the nave 
proper, and a monumental chapel opening into it.on the north side 
by means of an arcade. Mr. Trollope thought these were Decorated. 
A Holy Trinity chapel had existed here prior to the middle of the 14th 
century, and he thought he saw a remaining feature in the arcade open- 
ing into the present Willoughby chapel. In 1348, John, the first Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, endowed. the chantry of the Holy Trinity in 
Spilsby with lands in Spilsby and several other parishes for the mainte- 
nance of a master and twelve chaplains to celebrate divine service in 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity for the good estate of himself, his wife, 
and children while living, and afterwards for the good of their souls. 
Here at one time probably stood his tomb and those of several of his 
successors, until they were removed prior to the time of James I., and 
the erection of the vast monument of Richard Bertie and his noble wife. 
The rev. gentleman then gave a description of the monuments of some 
of the most illustrious members of the noble house of Willoughby, 
whose remains rest in Spilsby Church. The interior of the church was 
re-seated in 1851, much to its advantage, but its exterior now demanded 
substantial repairs. Its present condition could scarcely be considered 
worthy of the town. 

Partney.—The church both within and without had recently been 
extensively repaired, principally through the strenuous exertions of 
the present incumbent, the Rev. R. Giles. The chancel is still in 
a sad condition, but there is little doubt that ere long it will be re- 
modelled and thoroughly restored. 

Harrington.—Here, as soon as the excursionists had taken their 
seats in the church, which they approached through the beautiful 
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grounds of the Rectory, the Rev. R. Cracroft, the Rector, gave a short 
account of the families whose monuments form one of the chief attrac- 
tions to the place. Harrington was the name of a family seated here 
in the twelfth century. The place afterwards passed into the family of 
Coppledike, and into that of Amcotts in 1689. The church, which 
contains many ancient monuments, has within the last few years been 
thoroughly restored, and the present state of the sacred edifice is highly 
creditable to the Rector and his family, by whom a large portion of the 
cost was borne. 

Bag Enderby.—The church here was found to be in a very unsightly 
condition, having, together with the chancel, been deprived of its high- 
pitched roof. Several sepulchral slabs form part of the pavement. One 
is to the memory of a member of the Enderby family, and bears date 
mccccevil. 

Somersby.—After a few minutes’ drive through an avenue of re- 
markably fine trees, the church here was reached: on entering, it was 
impossible not to be struck with the complete restoration which in 
a few months has been effected. In the church there is little call- 
ing for remark, but in the burial-ground stands a fine medieval cross 
in a singularly perfect condition. On one side is a figure of our 
Lord crucified, and on the other that of the Virgin Mary. In this 
village are two other objects worthy of notice. One is the fine old 
Hall, said to have been designed by Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect 
and dramatic writer, who died in 1726. It is a small brick mansion, 
having square towers, and the angles with embattled parapet. It is 
now occupied by Mr. John Baumber, whose wife and daughter afforded 
the company every facility for viewing the ancient rooms. The other 
place of interest is the Rectory, now occupied by the incumbent, the 
Rey. Langhome Burton Burton, and formerly by the late Rev. George 
Tennyson, D.D. Here the Poet Laureate was born. 

Hagworthingham.—A pleasant drive through one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful parts of the county brought the company to 
Hagg, where the church, which a few years ago was in a sadly dila- 
pidated condition, has, through the persistent efforts of the Rector, 
his family, and the parishioners, been completely restored. This being 
the place appointed for the halt, the company proceeded from the 
church to the lawn facing the Rectory, and there partook of re- 
freshment. : 

Old Bolingbroke.—The church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
had more the appearance of a chapel than a church, as it has neither 
chancel, aisles, nor visible connexion internally with the tower. The 
courts of the Duchy of Lancaster were formerly held here. Just above 
the communion-table is this inscription painted in offensively large 
letters :—“ Sixpence in bread every Sunday for ever to poor women 
present at divine service, given by John Aland, M.A., Rector of Boling- 
broke, a.pD. mpcctxxx.” As Edward III. granted the castle and manor 
of Bolingbroke to John Duke of Lancaster in 1363, it may be supposed 
that he rebuilt the church soon after the grant was made. Leaving 
the church the company ascended the hill on which formerly stood the 
castle, and in which Henry IV. was born. Here Chancellor Massing- 
berd delivered an address on the history of the castle. 

Last Kirkby.—The church here is remarkable for the unusual posi- 
tion of its tower, which adjoins the south aisle towards its western end, 
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the lower stage serving fora porch. The church is of the thirteenth 
century, and during the prevalence of the Decorated style (fourteenth 
century) great additions were made to the tower. 

West Keal.—The church was found fo be stripped of its interior 
fittings preparatory to a thorough me romper It was stated that the 
whole would be restored at the expense of Major Amcotts, of Hack- 
thorn Hall. The Rev. E, Trollope expressed a hope that the in- 
cumbent would soon see it in its pristine beauty and purity. The 
party next returned to Spilsby. 

The evening meeting was held in the Court-house. The company 
present comprised the High Sheriff, the Chancellor Massingberd, the 
Sub-dean of Lincoln, Prebendary Gilbert, Archdeacon Giles, Major 
Moore, Major Smyth, Rev. W. V. Turner, Prebendary Trollope, the 
Rev. J. H. Hill, F.G.H.S., and most of the parochial clergy of the 
neighbourhood, with many ladies and gentlemen from distant parts. 
An address from the inhabitants of Spilsby to the President of the 
Society was presented by the Rev. W. V. Turner, and an appropriate 
reply was read by the Honorary Secretary. The following papers were 
read, viz. “ Bolingbroke Castle and Winceby Field,” by the Rev. the 
Chancellor of Lincoln, and ‘* Memoirs of Richard Bertie and Catherine 
Duchess of Suffolk,’’ by the Rev. Prebendary Trollope. 


July 6. The excursion for this day was carried out very nearly as 
originally proposed, in spite of unfavourable weather, and the company 
was much larger than could have been expected. 

Halton Holegate was the first church visited. It is of the Per- 
pendicular period, its principal external feature being the tower with 
its large belfry windows. At a distance it has the appearance of great 
solidity, but on examination it proved to be in a most unsound and 
dangerous condition. A great part of the fabric has been thoroughly 
restored, and from the loftiness of its aisle arcades, and the general 
spaciousness of the interior, it may be truly termed a handsome edifice. 

Thorpe.—Leaving Halton the company proceeded to Thorpe St. 
Peter’s, where they were received by William Hopkinson, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Stamford, the patron, and the Rev. T. Whitworth, the vicar. Here 
are the remains of an Early English church, incorporated with much 
work of the Decorated period. The chancel was restored a few years 
ago, and a restoration of the church westward of the chancel-arch is 
now about to be taken in hand. 

Croft.—The remarkably fine old church at Croft was next visited ; 
it is principally of the Decorated period, although considerable portions 
of it were rebuilt during the prevalence of the subsequent (Perpen- 
dicular) style. The whole of this church, including its fine Perpendi- 
cular screen, its brazen lectern, and its pulpit, with many other points, 
will well repay inspection. 

Winthorpe.—Here many interesting objects were found. This was 
the place appointed for the luncheon, which it had been intended should 
take place on the adjoining shore, but the rain effectually prevented 
this, and the company therefore had recourse to the adjacent and newly- 
erected schoolroom. 

Ingoldmells.—The church here is one of the finest in this part of the 
country, but much of the interior that was so deeply interesting to the 
ecclesiologist has, by the process of “ restoration” to which it has lately 
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been subjected, been (as was expressed by Mr. Trollope) “ swept away 
by the feat of its custodian.” 

Addlethorpe.—This church is of the Perpendicular style. The chancel 
was taken down in 1706, under the official guardianship of the church- 
wardens, who appear to have been proud of their destructive acts, as 
their names are cut upon a small stone in the brickwork with which 
they have filled up the chancel-arch. 

The company now turned homewards, and on their way visited first 
the fine old church at Burgh, the lofty tower of which commands so 
extensive a prospect of the Lincolnshire marsh and fen districts; and 
then omitting Gunby for want of time, called at Bratoft, where among 
many other noteworthy objects is found a curious reminiscence of the 
Spanish Armada represented in the form of a dragon on the sea, This 
was the last place visited. 

The public dinner was held in the Corn Exchange; after which 
there was an evening meeting at the Court-house. Here the Rev. Mr. 
Trollope read a Memoir of Peregrine, the eleventh Baron Willoughby 
de Eresby, through whom was acquired to the house of Willoughby, by 
his marriage, the hereditary office of Lord High Chamberlain of Eng- 
land. After a vote of thanks to Mr. Trollope, the High Sheriff stated 
that the contents of the museum would be explained. This duty was 
most ably performed by Mr. Trollope. He said he was highly gratified 
to learn that the museum had been inspected by a large number of per- 
sons. It was to him a matter of great regret that Spilsby did not possess 
a room more worthy of its inhabitants: the consequence was that he 
was now labouring under the disadvantage of being in one place while 
the numerous articles he had to describe were in another, but he would 
do the best he could; and he then entered into a minute description 
of the various articles exhibited. The Rev. H. Mackenzie (Sub-Dean 
of Lincoln) spoke at length on the importance of improving the cottages 
of the poor. It was further proposed and carried that the Duchy 
of Lancaster should be memoralized to request that some part of its 
funds be devoted to putting the church at Bolingbroke in a proper state. 
Thanks were then voted to the High Sheriff, and the meeting closed. 


STONEHENGE. 


July 26. The South of England Literary and Philosophical Society 
paid a visit to Salisbury and Stonehenge, at which latter place the Rev. 
E. Kell read a paper, of which the following is an outline. 

After some remarks on the interesting character of the structure, he 
proceeded to describe it as consisting originally of a circle of thirty 
upright stones, with imposts placed on them, five great triliths, and 
some smaller stones, placed within them. The large stones are of 
Sarsen stone, a species of coarse freestone, while the small pillars are 
of the granite formation, and were probably added after the erection of 
the original structure. These small stones are of the primary geolo- 
gical formation, and could not have been found nearer than Devon or 
Cornwall. He then alluded to the numerous barrows which are found 
in the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, and briefly described the gigantic 
circles of Avebury, in North Wilts., about twenty miles distant., 

As to the theories which had been advanced respecting the origin of 
Stonehenge, he noticed first the opinion of Inigo Jones, who in his 
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Essay on this structure, undertaken at the desire of King James I., 
and which was published in a folio volume by his son-in-law, John 
Webb, in 1655, endeavours to shew that Stonehenge was a temple of 
the Romans, of the Tuscan order, dedicated to the god Celus. Then 
came Dr. Charlton, who contended that it was erected by the Danes in 
the time of King Alfred, as a place for crowning their kings. In 1687 
appeared a volume by Aylet Sammes, who remarks, “ Why may not 
these giants (alluding to the title of Chorea Gigantum given to this 
monument) be the Pheenicians; and the art of erecting these stones, 
instead of the stones themselves, brought from the furthermost part of 
Africa, the known habitations of the Phoenicians?” To this sage 
question one may reply, Why may not the stones have come from the 
moon, and dropped down in their present position? Bishop Gibson, 
in his edition of Camden’s “ Britannia,’ published in 1694, after op- 
posing the theories of Jones and Charlton, concludes, “‘ One need make 
no scruple to affirm that Stonehenge is a British monument, since it 
does not appear that any other nation had so much footing in this king- 
dom as to be authors of such a rude and yet magnificent pile.” The 
Bishop thinks that some part of this temple may have been erected 
subsequently to the Roman invasion, a conclusion which seems to be 
very probable. With reference to its modern name, Gibson refers to 
a Saxon manuscript of good authority, printed by Dugdale, in the 
Monasticon, in which it is called Stanhengist, proving its traditional 
connection at an early period with Hengist. In 1720, Keysler, a 
learned German antiquary, published at Hanover “An Explication of 
the Anglo-Saxon Monument of Antiquity on Salisbury Plain, called 
Stonehenge.”’ In 1740 Dr. Stukeley, after a careful examination of the 
site, published a work entitled ‘“‘ Stonehenge, a Temple restored to the 
British Druids,” in which he attributes the work to those priests. The 
rev. gentleman strongly denounced this theory as perfectly untenable, 
although it was very generally believed in at the present day. He then 
alluded to other conjectures, and remarked that in 1747 Mr. Wood, an 
architect of Bath, published a work, in which he maintained that Stone- 
henge was a temple erected by the British Druids about one hundred 
years before the Christian era. In 1755 the Rev. William Cooke, in 
a treatise entitled ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Re- 
ligion,” supposes Stonehenge to have been held sacred by the Druids, 
and appropriated to the meetings of great assemblies on civil and re- 
ligious occasions; for which, he adds, “the world does not afford 
a nobler spot.” In 1771 Dr.Smith published a work called ‘Choir 
Gaur,” in which he maintains that Stonehenge was of Druidical origin, 
and that it was a great orrery erected for the purposes of astronomical 
observation, as well as for religious ceremonials. Mr. Davies, the 
learned author of “‘ Celtic Researches,” supposes that this structure and 
Silbury Hill are two of the three works alluded to in a Welsh Triad as 
constituting the greatest labours of the island of Britain ; that is, ‘ lift- 
ing the stone of Keith,” “ building the work of Emrys,” and “ piling 
the Mount of Assemblies.” That Stonehenge is really a Druidical 
structure, the same learned writer remarks “is evident, from the 
language in which it was held by the primitive bards, those imme- 
diate descendants and avowed disciples of the British Druids.” Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare also attributed Stonehenge to the Druids, but he 
seems to have had some misgivings on the subject when he adds that 
the work is “‘ incomprehensible.” 
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Mr. Kell then entered at some length into a refutation of the theory 
of the Druidical origin of Stonehenge, and also argued most forcibly 
to shew that it could not have been erected by the Romans. He pro- 
posed to “ unriddle the sphynx” by using the light of observation with 
regard to the structure itself. He believed that it was erected between 
the time of the departure of the Romans and the conquest of this 
country by the Saxons. He referred to an able article published in 
the ‘Quarterly Review” of July, 1860, the writer of which is of 
opinion that it was a Buddhist erection. He remarks,— 

“There are few chapters in the history of the world at present so dark as that 
which treats of the doings of the Celtic races of Britain before the advent of the 
Saxons, and none to which the light of the new science of ethnology is likely to 
be of more value. All, however, which concerns us is to know Buddhism did exist 
in Britain before the conversion of its inhabitants to Christianity. If this has 
been made clear, a great step has been gained in the elucidation of the antiquities 
of this illiterate people. If we may venture to turn the lamp of Buddhism on 
these hitherto mysterious monuments, we see, at once, what was meant by the 
inner choir at Stonehenge by comparing it with the numerous examples of choirs 
in all Buddhist churches.... We are no longer puzzled by the small granite 
monoliths standing unsymmetrically between the two original groups and inside 
the principal, for we can assume them to be ‘danams’ of succeeding votaries, 
offered after the temple was finished, and we can see easily how it came to be 
a cenotaph, or memorial church, dedicated to those who died and were buried at 
Ambresbury. It would explain why Silbury Hill, erected on a Roman road, 
should not cover the remains of the dead, but be the attempt of a letterless race to 
perpetuate the memory of some event which nothing but a written record could 
really communicate to future ages.” 


Mr. Kell then alluded to the fact of Roman pottery having been 
found at Stonehenge, as a proof that it was not erected before the 
Roman occupation of Britain, and after many other observations, pro- 
pounded his own theory. He observed that the earliest published 
notice of Stonehenge occurs in the writings of Nennius, who lived in 
the ninth century. This writer narrates the particulars of the murder 
of four hundred British nobles at a conference between King Vortigern 
and Hengist in the latter part of the fifth century, at or near the spot 
on which Stonehenge is situated, and attributes the erection of the 
monument to the surviving Britons, who thus endeavoured to per- 
petuate the memory of that tragical event. This theory he (Mr. Kell). 
entirely adopted, and believed that if the evidence was brought before 
any jury of twelve men of common sense, not antiquaries, they would 
decide in his favour. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Kell, after which the Rev. E. 
Duke remarked that whilst he fully admitted the force of many of that 
gentleman’s observations, he at the same time was disposed to believe 
that Stonehenge was a work of much greater antiquity than the period 
fixed by Mr. Kell for its erection. He did not attach much weight to 
the statement that Roman pottery had been found at Stonehenge. 

Mr. E. T. Stevens, with reference to the finding of Roman pottery, 
pointed out that tobacco-pipes were sometimes found mixed up with 
ancient relics much older than the period when tobacco was introduced 
into this country. He also observed, with reference to the statement 
that Silbury Hill was built on the Roman road from London to Bath, 
that Sir John Lubbock, the author of a very able work on pre-historic 
times, adheres to the opinion that the hill was thrown up long before 
the Roman road was laid out, and states that the wa is diverted from 
its straight course and curves round the base of the hill. 
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ON THE SITES OF ANCIENT TROY AND PERGAMUS. 


Srr,— As several very good trans- 
lations of the “Iliad” have been pub- 
lished within the last few years, the 
question of the site of the Trojan capital, 
the true ‘Ounpov “IAioy, and its citadel, 
has been revived with increased interest, 
and I think that strong evidence seems 
to have been now afforded as to where 
“Troja fuit,” or where, at all events, 
Pergamus, that is to say, its lofty fortress 
or Acropolis, stood. 

That accomplished scholar, the Earl 
of Carlisle, whose death we have but 
recently deplored, in his “Travels in 
Turkey,” has fairly examined the ques- 
tion of the site of the Homeric Ilion. 
Indeed he has placed it where some able 
travellers, ‘as Sandys, Morritt, and Gell, 
among our own countrymen, as also Le 
Chevalier, Forchammer, and Von Hahn, 
natives of continental Europe, have 
agreed in their separate views. 

Lord Carlisle regards the site of Troy, 
the Poet’s Llion, as having been placed 
on the hill above the Turkish village 
called Bounar Bachi, which words mean, 
‘head of the springs.’ 

In fact, the thermal spring near that 
village—of fresh and “most transparent” 
water—being doubtless the one thus de- 
scribed by Homer, (xxii. 149),— 

‘H pv ydp @ Bdari Avap@ peer, augi be 

kamvés 

Thyvera: ef abrijs, &s ei rupds aidopévoro, 


induced very naturally our English tra- 
vellers to identify that immediate vicinity 
with the ancient Trojan city. So our 
late noble traveller has justly remarked : 
“the crowning proof, however, of this 
whole undying geography is the position 


of the sources of the Scamander, one of 
which is of warmer temperature (about 
68° Fahrenheit) than the others.” 

The second, or cold source of the 
Scamander, which in the time of Dalla- 
way was a collection of small springs 
partly hid in a morass, is poetically 
mentioned in these lines :— 

‘H & érépn Oépet mpopéer eixvia xardgy 

*H xidve Wuxph, ® ef HSaros npuoTddrAy. 

Having had occasion, ten years ago, 
in my official capacity, to examine this 
topographical question, I then wrote, 
“Our own countryman, the faithful 
George Sandys, was, I believe, the first 
of modern travellers who, in 1612, re- 
discovered these thermal springs, about 
‘half-a-mile off and west of the ruins’ ” 
(of the “seat of old Troy,” which clearly 
from his little sketch-map agrees with 
the vicinity of the present Bounar Bachi) 
“opposing Tenedos.” He describes them 
as “hot-water baths,” and adds, “two 
baths there be*.” But Strabo writes > 
“that the thermal spring of the Sca- 
mander was not in his day to be found 
in that spot where Homer describes it, 
and remarks that it was ‘ probable that 
the hot waters had ceased ;’ 7a weéev ody 
Ocpud exrcrcipbar eixds °.” 

These hot waters might either have 
ceased to flow for a time, or they might 
have been covered with rubbish and 
overgrown with brushwood; and then, 
after the building of houses at Bounar 
Bachi, the inhabitants probably cleansed 





® See Travels, p. 22, bk. i., Lond. 1615. 

b Geogr., lib. xiii. cap. 1. 

e Address of the President of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature for 1855, p. 33. 
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them out, and restored the warm spring 
to day, and for their own use. 

Now, however, they are still to be 
seen after the long space of many centu- 
ries, and no other thermal waters have as 
yet been detected near the Trojan plain. 

Hence Nature herself would seem to 
indicate the immediate vicinity of Bounar 
Bachi on the slope of the hill, which, 
according to Dallaway, rises rapidly and 
soon becomes an insulated mountain, as 
the true spot where Homer’s renowned 
city had flourished. [lium being termed 
the ‘ Windy,’ jveuder, proves that it was 
placed on high ground, or on the ascent 
of a hill, and this is confirmed by the 
following verse :— 

of & eed ody méAwos xaréBay, wedlov 

3 apixovro 4, 

A few months ago, Mr. Finlay, who 
has long been resident in Athens, com- 
municated the account of certain exca- 
vations which the Imperial Consul of 
Austria at Syra, Herr Von Hahn, had 
successfully carried on in the summit of 
the high hill to the east of Bounar 
Bachi village. There Von Hahn brought 
to light many archaic walls, quite cyclo- 
pean in their structure, and was able 
to identify their positions as some of 
those which had doubtless formed the 
strong walls of the Trojan Pergamus, or 
the high and famous Acropolis, é d«pns 
wows *. 
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This important discovery, I must re- 
mark, fully confirms Professor Forc- 
hammer’s opinion of the site of that 
citadel, because on referring to his large 
map entitled Ebene von Troia, or the 
‘Plain of Troy,’ which is taken from 
Captain Spratt’s survey, and was pub- 
lished in 1850, Ilios, or Troy, will be 
seen to be situated on rising ground, 
where Le Chevalier had nearly fixed it, 
and Pergamus to be laid down on the 
top of the hill, Mepydum uxpn ‘, to the 
north-east of the city. 

Moreover, the same beautifully exe- 
cuted map gives, in the right-hand 
corner, a sketch of ancient Hellenic 
walls observed at Pergamus, which Pro- 
fessor Forchammer describes as, “alte 
mauer....an der nord seite von Per- 
gamus,”—‘ancient walls .... on the 
north side of Pergamus.’ 

I have not yet seen any plan of Consul 
Von Hahn’s excavations, nor learnt all 
the details of his discovery, but they 
appear evidently to prove the accuracy 
of the views of our before-mentioned 
travellers, as well as those of Le Cheva- 
lier, and to negative the statements and 
opinions of the geographer Strabo, and 
of Drs. E. D. Clarke, Von Eckenbrecher, 
and Professor Ulrichs.—I am, &c., 

Joun Hoae. 

Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Aug. 15, 1865. 


ROMAN GLASS BOTTLES. 


S1r,—In the month of March of this 
year, some labourers were excavating on 
the site of an artificial mound in the 
township of Kippax, and in the course 
of their labours one of them turned up 
a remarkably perfect Roman glass bottle. 
When first discovered, the exterior shew- 
ed that it had been completely gilded 
externally, but the discoverer foolishly 
removed what gilding remained by 
scrubbing it well with water and coarse 
sand. The scratches of the sand are 
still left upon the bottle, but in every 
other respect it is as perfect as upon 


the day when the Roman artizan turned 
it out of his hands as a finished specimen 
of his handiwork. Its dimensions are 
1} in. at the top, neck 5} in. long, great- 
est circumference 17} in., and total 
height 8? in. 

I am unacquainted with the Roman 
mode of making glass bottles, but from 
the appearance of this it is quite clear 
that it has not been blown. The orifice 
is not circular, and the sides of the 
bottle do not appear to be of uniform 
thickness. Its shape has not that regu- 
larity which it would have if it had 





4 Lliad, xxiv, 329, e Ibid., vi, 257. 


f Ibid,, v. 460, 
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been produced from a mould, and blown 
according to the method of the present 
day; it seems rather to have been cast. 
At the bottom of the bottle there is an 
indentation, wherein lies an unfinished 
knob of glass, similar in every respect 
to that now found in the centre of sheets 
of glass, and known by the somewhat 
technical name of “ bulls’-eyes.” The 
material of the bottle is of a greenish 
hue. It is now in the custody of Mr. 
John Holmes, of Mithley, who kindly 
allowed me to take the accompanying 
sketch. 


Roman Glass Bottle. 


The spot where it was found is about 
14 miles north of Castleford, and near 
the famous Roman Road locally called 


the Roman Ridge. Castleford is gene- 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY, 


Srr,—As far as we can gather from 
the notices given by Matthew Paris, and 
the Survey of Edward VL, illustrated 
by later information, there was on the 
south side of the nave of St. Alban’s 
alarge “quadrant court,” 150 ft. square, 
having on its west side the new dormi- 
tory; on the east a slype, 29 ft. 6 in. 
by 9 ft. 11in., still remaining, and the 
Chapter-house, built by Abbot Robert 
de Gorham; and on the south the re- 
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rally admitted to be the ancient Leogo- 
lium; and Horsley remarks, “ Perhaps 
the most ancient part of the name is 
retained in Olerton.” This Olerton is 
now known as Allerton. Bywater, and 
the township of Kippax, in which the 
bottle was found, is immediately north 
of Allerton. Its eastern boundary is 
formed by the Roman Ridge. Horsley 
says the Roman Ridge “seems to have 
gone directly cross Olerton meadows. . . . 
Not far from these meadows begins a 
lane about a mile in length. This, by 
its straightness, and some doubtful re- 
mains, I concluded to be a continuance 
of the old Roman way, which soon after 
becomes very visible.” Kippax and 
Allerton are both places of great anti- 
quity, and the latter is in the parish of 
Kippax, which is said to have derived 
its name from a large mound erected by 
the Saxons for the double purpose of 
observation and defence, and near to 
which stood a distinguishing ash. _ This 
may or may not be so; but it is nothing 
to our present purpose. 

Mr. Holmes informs me that in the 
mound were found ashes and such debris 
as are generally found in the vicinity of 
furnaces. Is it probable that the Ro- 
mans ever practised the making of glass 
at Castleford? There is a great quantity 
of glass bottles made at Castleford at 
the present day, and perhaps some of 
yourcorrespondents could tell us whether 
there is any reason to suppose the trade 
has been long established in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


I am, &e., A. E. W. 


Temp. EDWARD VI. 


fectory, with lavatories and a kitchen 
adjoining. The eastern alley was built 
by Abbot Robert, from the slype to the 
south side of the court, the northern 
portion being completed by Abbot 
Trumpington 1214-35; the north and 
west alleys were added by Abbot Roger 
1260-90. Abbot Trumpington built (1) 
a cloister between the. Chapter-house 
and St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, rebuilt in 
the reign of Edward III.; (2) one of 
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three sides, apparently for the guests, 
from the kitchen, one to the entrance 
of the regular cloister, another’ ex- 
tending on the other side of it to the 
door of the guest-house, and the third 
alley from that doorway to the alley 
towards the tailors’ shop, with a shrub- 
bery in the centre; and (3) a cloister of 
four sides leading to the infirmary. This 
little cloister (of the infirmary), with 
chambers over it, adjoined the new 
dormitory, and at the other end abutted 
on the oriel (the porch to the principal 
guest-house, which stood over cellarage 
built by Abbot John of Hertford 1235- 
60,) and on the other on the fratry 
or refectory. The new dormitory was 
built (over cellarage) by Abbot Trump- 
ington on the west side, the stairs into 
the south nave-aisle partly remaining, 
the former, or long dortor, baving been, 
we may assume, on the east side, as the 
old monks’ door opened into the south 
arm of the transept. Abbot Geoffrey, 
1119-46, built, according to the usual 
arrangement, a hall and chapel on the 
east for the infirmary ; and also another 
hall, with the chamber allotted to the 
Queen. Abbot Robert, 1151-66, erected 
the royal parlour, with St. Nicholas 
Chapel [? Guesthouse Chapel], the clois- 
ter in front of the Chapter-house, the 
long stable, and bath-house or laundry, 
and the granary and larder, with two 
upper rooms. ‘The infirmary, as at 
Worcester and Durham, adjoined the 
dormitory, and occupied the vacant 
space alongside the western part of the 
nave opposite the great gate. Abbot 
Roger built a large house, the lower 
part forming the larder, and the upper 
floor the lodging of the Abbot’s ser- 
vants. This great gateway, still exist- 
ing, opened into a “quadrant court,” 
about 400 ft. square, and covéring an 
acre of ground. On the south side was 
the king’s granary, adjoining the old 
hall; on the west side were the king’s 
stables, and at the end the almonry ; 
on the east side were other buildings. 
In the outer court was Hames’ Gate. 
On the north of the transept was St. 
Andrew’s Church, for the use of the 
Il 
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servants, and a great bell-tower still re- 
maining. Towards the west of the base 
court were the grange and mill, and 
to the south the orchards, extending 
over ten acres, and near the ordnance 
orchard the barn and brewhouse. The 
sites of the Abbot’s, the Bursar’s, the 
Cellarer’s, and the Prior’s lodgings can- 
not be ascertained ; or those of the sub- 
ordinate officers. 

‘The general arrangement of Durham 
and Worcester, which so strikingly re- 
semble each other, may offer a clue to 
that of St. Alban’s. There, eastward 
of the Chapter-house, stood the Prior’s 
lodging, with the great guesten - hall 
and entrance porch or oriel, (at St. Al- 
ban’s westward of the great cloisters). 
On the west side of the church was the 
infirmary ; the cellarer’s lodging was on 
the west of the kitchen, which stood 
south-west of the refectory ; and the 
kitchener’s lodging was again south of 
the kitchen; the Almonry adjoined the 
great gate-house; and the bakehouse 
stood on the south side of the great 
court, ~ At Durham the prior’s lodging 
and chapel stood on the south-east side 
of the great cloister ; the bursar’s 
chequer joined the cole-garth of the 
kitchen; at the west end of the latter 
was the cellarer’s chequer. The garners, 
after the suppression, formed the eighth 
and ninth preberdal houses, and the 
bakehouse was attached to the eleventh 
stall. 

I have thus endeavoured to sketch 
a bold outline of the conventual arrange- 
ment, in order to illustrate the accom- 
panying document, and also as far as 
possible rectify the erroneous plan laid 
down by Mr. Newcome. When shall 
we have a new edition of the Monasticon, 
with all the additions which now could 
readily be made ? 

Survey of the scite , the Abbey of 

St. Alban’s, 2 Edw. VI. 


The fermory Tlofemery) with the 
Chapel. 

The new Ordnance and the Library. 

The Longe Dormitory. 

Thabbotts lodgings and the hall called 
thabbots hall. 

Thabbots Kitchin. 
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The Spicery and the surveying place 
between the abbots hall and his Kitchin. 

The Burcers [Bursar’s] and the cel- 
larers lodgings. 

The Old Hall. 

The Quadrant Cloyster. 

The Chapter Howse. 

The lavatories in the said Cloyster. 

The well house. 

The Priors lodging with all the edifices 
belonging therto, and the walks about 
the Prior’s orchard. 

The newe Dorter and the lodging both 
above and beneathe the same. 

A little cloyster with certain cham- 
bers over the same cloisters adjoining 
to the said dorter, and abutting on 
the one end upon the Oryall’, and on 
the other part upon the frayter. 

The offyce in the Laundry. 

The office in the bakehouse and brew- 
house and the boylynghouse. 

The Convent Kychen. 

The Oryell with one entry adjoining 
(timber 40%, terne 20°, stone 208, pavyng 
tyle 6’. 84), 

The Kitchener lodging adjoynyng to 
the Oryell. 

The Fraitre. 

A mudde wall belonging to the new 
ordinance" orchard, a mudde wall on 
the s. of the newe ordinance orchard, 
the mudde wall abowghte the launde 
and garden, with a lytle house adjoyn- 
ing to the same. 

A Barne and a brewhouse adjoyning 
to the same, situate between the barne 
reserved for the King’s majestys stable 
and the ryver. 


xx 
Marble Pase, by estimation iiii fote, : 


valued at 6* 84, the whole valuation is 
2051 7s 44, 

The orehards and gardens, which were 
in the hands of Sir Francis Bryan, 
keeper of the site of the s? monastery, 
contain 10 acres, and 2 acres whereon 
the edifices do still remain, worth to us 
66* 8¢ per ann. 

The parcel underwritten to be reserved 
to the officers of the Kgs. stable. 

A quadrant court, 1 acre. 

On the south part in the s¢ court 
Garners called the King’s Garnery ad- 
joining the Old Hall. 

Next to them Sir Andrew Dudley 
hath a lodging in the garden. 





& Palatio regio adjacet atrium nobilissimum 
in introitu quod porticus vel oriolum appellatur. 
(Matt. Par. Vit. Abb., p. 142, ed. Wats.) 

" Thos. Albon, Custos nove ordinationis 
1451 (Neweome, 355). 


Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor. II. 
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Alexander Zenzan, one of the Nites, 
has a lodging. : 

Mr. Palmer, one of the surveyors of 
the stable, hath a lodging. 

A square gate house, called Hames 
gates, where Mr. Parker, one of the 
Queene 

On \*he west side of the s¢ Court are 
the K%). stables, and the end of which 
stables is the Purveyor’s lodging called 
the Almery. 

On the north part is the great gate- 
house, where is the master of the heron’s 
lodging ; in the lower part is the Kings 
gaol for the liberty of St. Albans, covered 
with lead 10 fother. 

The Purveyor’s lodgeyng. 

_ At the east side of the s¢ court an- 
other lodging, where lieth Mr. Justice 
and Mr. Leonard, two of the Riders of 
the Kgs. house. (ddd. MS. 24,514, fol. 
80-2.) 

A few hints of the position of the 
ancient buildings may be gleaned from 
the Cottonian MSS. quoted in the 
Monasticon. Abbot Wheathampstede, 
1420-40, built the new Infirmary cham- 
bers and chapel; and a notable chamber, 
95 ft. long, for the Abbot’s hospitality 
at royal visits, and the Library near it. 
(ii. 242, 247.) 

Abbot Mote, who died 1400, built 
the Abbot’s chamber near the transept 
(p. 198), and Wheathampstede repaired 
a chamber between the Abbot’s Chapel 
and hall, and a pentice or gallery lead- 
ing to it (p- 242) from the hall, en- 
larging the study, and restoring the 
clock chamber (p.201 ; Newcome, p.388). 
The ‘chamber’ was improved by Abbot 
Heyworth (Monast., p, 199). Abbot 
Wallingford, 1326-34, laid the first stone 
of the new cloister, and the work of 
the church, from the wall of the Abbot’s 
chapel towards the cloister. De la Mote 
also rebuilt two parts of the cloister, 
with the carols, the library, and St. 
Nicholas’ [? Guest-house] Chapel, under 
which was to have been the muniment 
chamber (p. 198; Newcome, p. 281). 
Heyworth completed his works in the 
cloister (Monast., p. 199). Abbot de la 
Mare, 1350-96, built the water gate, 
(destroyed 1722), the almonry gate, and 
the kitchen, and roofed the refectory 
(p. 198). The cloister was 129 ft. 

30 
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square, each alley being 21 ft. broad 
(p. 213). 

The New Ordinance was the office of 
master of the works, founded 1429 
(Newcome, 379). Stubbard built the 
seats in the cloisters near the doors, 
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either a bench - table, or seats for the 
Maunday (p. 316). The parlour opened 
upon the west alley of the cloister 
(p. 317). St.Cuthbert’s altar adjoined 
the cloister door (p. 320).—I am, &e. 

Mackenzie E.C, Watcortt, B.D., F.S.A. 


CARVED STONE FROM WINFORD EAGLE. 


Srr,—I forward a tracing from a 
sketch of an old tympanum of a door- 
way built into the exterior of the west 
wall of the church of Winford Eagle, in 
Dorset. Perhaps some of your readers 





would be kind enough to give me infor- 
mation relative to the persons (I suppose 
the clergy present at the consecration) 
mentioned on it. As was, and unfor- 
tunately is the habit in Dorset still, the 














Tympanum of Doorway, Winford Eagle. 


church was rebuilt some twenty or 
thirty years ago, and everything old 
destroyed, saving only this stone and 
the chancel arch, together with a piscina. 

A fine old manor-house, built by the 
Sydenhams, with a carved oak fire- 
place in one of the bedrooms, is close by 
the church ; and a short way higher up 
the valley, at Shutcoome Farm-house, 


lately built by Lord Winford, remain 
very large Roman pavements never yet 
uncovered. (See notes prepared for 
the use of the Congress of the Archzo- 
logical Institute at Dorchester.) 
I am, &e. 
Coome Down, near Bath, 


Aug. 12, 1865. 


J. I, InvrIve. 


BLING CHURCH. 


Str,—Mr. Ferrey in reply to my 
strictures upon his restoration of Eling 
Church begins by appealing to you in 
support of his assertion that in no in- 
stance had le ever wantonly mutilated 


or destroyed any architectural object of 
historic interest; but how far this is 
borne out by his own statement I will 
proceed to shew. Having known Eling 
Church for many years I affirm that it 
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is erroneous to say that the east win- 
dow of the south chapel was decayed 
beyond the power of preservation ; and I 
cannot admit that the necessity for re- 
building the wall affords any additional 
reason for the destruction of the win- 
dow, an act which I confidently say was 
needless. With respect to'the font, 
does Mr. Ferrey intend to imply that it 
was actually in fragments? If so, how 
could it have been used so recently? 
Surely these “fragments” could have 
been restored, and any missing pieces 
replaced by new ones. Again, why was 
the font moved from its situation, which 
I shewed in my last letter was both ori- 
ginal and appropriate P 

To his own sketches and measure- 
ments Mr. Ferrey appeals in proof of 
the new font and window being exact 
reproductions of the old, Probably his 
intentions were good ; but I object to the 
way in which they are carried out, and 
I adhere to the opinion formerly ex- 
pressed. 

No doubt the contractor may be to 
blame for this, as he would find it much 
easier to make a new font and window 
than to repair the old ones. He would 
know that if he destroyed the old work 
there would be no evidence for compari- 
son with the slovenly execution of the 
new. 

Mr. Ferrey’s argument amounts to 
this, that a new copy of an old font or 
window is quite equal to the original in 
interest and execution, Imitation of 
course ts possible, reproduction is im- 
possible. You cannot infuse the spirit 
of the original into the copy. . The 
statue may be an admirable copy of the 
work of Phidias, but the hand and mind 
of Phidias are not there, and the critic 
knows it is not the work of the master. 
But the distinction between the work 
of Mr. Ferrey and the original is too 
broad to be mistaken even by an unedu- 
cated eye. 

A singular remark must not be passed 
over. Mr. Ferrey says that timber is 
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plentiful in the Forest: I should have 
imagined that this would have sug- 
gested a wooden porch, but perhaps its 
construction would have been too much 
trouble for the architect to design and 
the contractor to carry out. 

I am glad to find that my informant 
was in error respecting the roof, and 
regret having made this a subject of 
remark, 

Mr. Ferrey takes great credit for 
having brought the church to its pre- 
sent condition, but any builder, for aught 
I can see, might have done what he did. 

I did not defend the galleries or pews, 
and Mr. Ferrey in his glowing descrip- 
tion of his work evidently intends to 
raise a cloud of dust through which he 
may escape censure. 

As to the destruction of the great 
beam, the fact that an ancient relic 
is unsightly to modern eyes is no rea- 
son why an architect should order its 
removal, especially when it had a curious 
traditional legend (whatever its worth) 
attached to it. 

Upon the burial of the gravestones 
Mr. Ferrey preserves a judicious silence. 
He knows that the statement is true, 
and he knows too, perhaps, that it is 
indefensible. Some time ago the Society 
of Antiquaries proposed the collection 
of the monumental inscriptions from 
every church in England, and now, 
mirabile dictu! there is a member of 
its Council who covers them over with 
a new pavement, thus effectually frus- 
trating the object of the Society of 
which he is a conspicuous and governing 
officer. It is questionable whether a 
faculty for such an act was granted, and 
if it were whether it would stand. The 
churchwardens may yet be open to legal 
proceedings consequent upon allowing 
an architect and F.S.A. to make the 
floor neat by the interment of sepulchral 
slabs.—I am, &c., 

W. Warwick Kine. 

14, South Grove West, 

Mildmay Park, N. 
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THOMAS WARD. 


S1z,—The following charges occur in 
the Privy Purse Expences of Henry 
VIIL. :— 


“Ttm. the same daye [19 June, 1530] 
paied to Thomas Warde for so moche 
money by him employed about divs 
necesearyes at wyndeso’, xliiij*. vi‘. 

“Itm. the same daye [30 Nov. 1530] 
paied to Thom’s Warde for divs neces- 
saries by him done at Wyndeso™ by the 
kinge com’aundement, xxiiij*. vi‘. 

“Ttm. the same day [10 July, 1531] 
paied to Thomas Warde for making of 
a payer of new buttes Roundes and 
pryckes, ]j*. ij’. 

“Ttm. the same day [22 July, 1531] 
paied to Thom’s warde for making of 
new buttes and pryckes at Wyndeso', 
liiij*. ij*. 

“Ttm. the vij day [Nov. 1532] paied 
to Thomas warde for the charges of the 
making of the buttes at Wynso*, xxxj*.”’ 

With reference to this person, the 
editor makes the subjoined note :— 

“It is evident that he was an artizan 
of some kind, probably a builder, as 
many of these entries relate to repairs 
at Windsor; and the others to pay- 
ments made to him for new butts, 
rounds, and pricks',” 

The surmise as to his position, although 
plausible, is not accurate. He was a gen- 
tleman by descent, who held the respon- 
sible office of keeper of the outer gate of 
Windsor Castle. 

He was son of Thomas Ward, (third 
son of Sir Christopher Ward, of York- 
shire*,) by Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Cunnington, of Huntingdonshire. 
It is said that his father had fourteen 
sons, but that he was the only one of 
them who attained manhood ', 

He held the office of yeoman her- 
binger on Feb. 12, 1510-11, when Hen, 
VIII. granted to him thirteen tene- 





i Privy Purse Expences, Hen. VIII., ed. 
Nicolas, 53, 90, 145, 148, 250, 360. 

“A Sir Christopher Ward, of Givendale, 
Yorkshire, who died Dee. 30, 1521, is repeat- 
edly mentioned in the Plumpton Correspond- 
ence. See also Test. Ebor., ii. 165. He could 
not have been the person above named, as his 
heirs were his daughter and grand-daughters. 

! Ashmole’s Berks., iii. 309. 


ments, with gardens, of the yearly value 
of £5, situate on the south side of Hol- 
born, opposite the Bishop of Ely’s man- 
sion, and abutting on Fetter-lane, being 
parcel of the lands of Sir Richard Charle- 
ton attainted ™. 

By a privy seal, dated Greenwich, 
May 28, 1511, the King granted to 
him and William Norborough, and the 
survivor of them, the office of porter of 
the castle of Wallingford", and by 
another privy seal, dated Greenwich, 
Oct. 31, 1514, he had a grant of £5 
per annum out of the lordship of Den- 
bigh®. On June 17, 1515, the King 
appointed him keeper of the outer gate 
of Windsor Castle’. He occurs as her- 
binger in 1520, 1521, and 15224 In 
13 Hen. VIIL, the King granted to 
him, George Dudworth, and Robert 
Cely, lands in the parish of Agmonde- 
sham, Bucks., lately belonging to Thomas 
Barnard. and other heretics". He was 
escheator of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, 
in 24 Hen. VIIL* 

We muke no doubt that he was the 
“old Master Ward,” who is mentioned 
in Fox’s narrative of the troubles of 
Robert Testwood, who was burnt at 
Windsor under the Act of the Six Ar- 
ticles. 

Testwood had dehorted the pilgrims 
from offering candles and images of wax 
to good King Henry of Windsor, and 
had broken the nose off a white lady 
made of alabaster mortised in a wall 
behind the high altar, a proceeding 
which gave grievous offence to William 





m Brewer’s Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII., 
i. 224. 

= Brewer, i. 262. See another grant to him 
only, Aug. 18, 1517, in Brewer, ii. 1317. 

© Brewer, i. 916. See another grant to the 
same effect in 1516, in Brewer, ii. 556. 

P Brewer, ii. 165. 

4 Rutland Papers, 59, 77; Hall’s Chronicle, 
ed. 1809, p. 622. 

® Originatia, 13 Hen. VIII., rot. 45. See 
Tenth Rep. Dep. Keeper of Records, App., 
ii. 5. 

* Tenth Report Dep. Keeper of Records, 
App., ii. 158. 
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Simonds, a lawyer. 
ceeds as follows :— 


The narrative pro- 


“ Now were many offended with Test- 
wood ; the canons, for speaking against 
their profit ; the wax-sellers, for hinder- 
ing their market; and Simons, for the 
image’s nose. And, more than that, 
there were of the canons’ men that 
threatened to kill him. Hereupon Test- 
wood kept his house, and durst not 
come forth, minding to send the whole 
matter in writing by his wife to Master 
Cromwell, the King’s Secretary, who 
was his special friend. The canons, 
hearing that Testwood would send to 
Cromwell, sent the verger unto him, 
to will him to come to the church; 
who sent them word again, that he was 
in fear of his life, and therefore would 
not come. Then sent they two of the 
eldest petty canons to entreat him, and 
to assure him that no man should do 
him harm. He made them a plain an- 
swer, that he had no such trust in their 
promises, but would complain to his 
friends. Then wist they not what shift 
to make, for of all men they feared 
Cromwell; but sent, in post haste, for 
old Master Ward, a justice of peace, 
dwelling three or four miles off, who 
being come, and hearing the matter, was 
very loath to meddle in it. But not- 
withstanding, through their entreaty, 
he went to Testwood, and had much 
ado to persuade him; but, at last, he 
did faithfully promise him, by the oath 
he had made to God and the King, to 
defend him from all danger and harms, 
so that Testwood was content to go 
with him. 

“And when Master Ward, and Test- 
wood, were come into the church, and 
were going toward the chapter-house, 
where the canons‘abode their coming, 
one of the canons’ men drew his dagger 
at Testwood, and would have been upon 
him, but Master Ward with his man 
resisted, and got ‘Testwood into the 
chapter-house, causing the serving-man 
to be called in, and sharply rebuked by 
their masters, who straitly commanded 
him, upon pain of losing their service, 
and further displeasure, not to touch 
him, nor to give him an evil word. 
Now Testwood, being alone in the chap- 
ter-house with the canons and Mr. Ward, 
was gently treated, and the matter so 
pacified, that Testwood might quietly 
come and go to the church, and do his 
duty as he had done before t.” 





* Fox’s Acts and Mon., ed. Cattley, v. 467, 
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Thomas Ward obtained a grant of the 
manor of Windsor Underoure, which had 
been the property of the abbey of Read- 
ing. He was, it seems, designated in 
this grant as of Lawrence Waltham ". 

His death occurred about 1538 *. 

His arms were, Argent, on a chevron 
sable three wolf’s heads erased or, on 
a chief azure, a cross patonce between 
two martlets of the third. Crest: A 
wolf’s head erased or. : : 

He married Maud, daughter of..... 
More, of Burton, Bucks. Y 

Richard Ward, his son, born at Wink- 
field, was sometime a scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and ultimately cof- 
ferer of the royal household. He died 
about 1580, and will be noticed in 
Athene Cantabrigienses. 

This Richard Ward had a numerous 
family. His estates were inherited by 
his second son Richard, elected from 
Westminster School to Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1563, who was knighted at 
Reading in 1601, and died without 
issue in or about 1606 ".” 

Weare, &e. 
C. H. anp THompson CooPERr. 


Cambridge. 





468. Fox states that Testwood became a mem- 
ber of the choir at Windsor in 1543, but this is 
quite inconsistent with the narrative. Dr. Samp- 
son is mentioned as dean at the time of Test- 
wood’s admission. Richard Sampson, LL.D., 
was installed dean Nov. 14, 1523, and avoided 
the dignity in 1536, when he became Bishop of 
Chichester. Mention is also made of Dr. Tate 
and Dr. Clifton. William Tate, LL.D., was 
installed a canon in 1522, and died before 
Oct. 15, 1540; and Gamaliel Clifton, LL.D., 
was appointed a canon by patent, Aug. 8, 1522, 
and died before Nov. 30, 1541. (Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 373, 392, 393). The act 
declaring the King’s supremacy is also alluded 
to. This act passed in 1534, and Cromwell is 
referred to as Secretary of State. He probably 
relinquished that office in 1536, and he was 
beheaded July 28, 1540. 

« Tighe and Davis’s Annals of Windsor, 
i. 564. 

x Tenth Rep. of Dep. Keeper of Records, 
App., ii. 158. 

y Ashmole’s Berks., iii. 309. 

* As to Sir Richard Ward, see Alumni West- 
mon., 45; Ashmole’s Berks., iii. 309; Lysons’ 
Berks., 457,472; Coke’s Entries, 70b; Lemon’s 
Cal. Dom. State Papers, ii. 386, 689. 
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[OcT. 


Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potices, 





The Poetical Works of William 
Cowper ; with Notes and a Memoir by 
Joun Bruce. 3 vols.—This is sub- 
stantially a reprint of Mitford’s edition 
of Cowper, but Mr. Bruce has sub- 
stituted a memoir of his own, in which 
he has incorporated several new facts 
that have recently become known, and 
he has added many brief notes on pas- 
sages which contain allusions to per- 
sons or circumstances that have faded 
out of general knowledge. The present 


work, however, by no means includes, 


all Mr. Bruce’s researches concerning 
the bard of Olney, and he intends 
shortly to publish a more detailed bio- 
graphy, in which various letters and 
papers relating to Cowper will be made 
public for the first time. The present 
Memoir is very agreeably written, and 
will suit the purpose of most readers ; 
but, from the well-known industry of 
Mr. Bruce in collecting materials, his 
sound judgment in assigning their due 
weight and no more to each of them, 
and his skill in working all up into 
a readable whole, we’ are well assured 
that his new work will be very ‘far from 
superfluous ; on the contrary, it must 
become the standard biography of Cow- 
per, and will leave very little to reward 
the labour of any future investigator. 


The History of the Borough, Castle, 
and Barony of Alnwick, with Notices 
of the Abbeys, Chantries, and Churches 
of the Parish, ‘and of the Antiquities, 
Geology, Botany, and Zoology of the 
District, and numerous Illustrations. 
By Grorer Tate, F.G.S., &. Parts 
I. and II. (Alnwick: H. H. Blair.) 
—More than three years ago Mr. Tate 
issued a prospectus of his intended work, 
but, judging from the specimen before 
us, we should say that he has since 
deemed it expedient to extend its range 


very considerably, particularly as re- 
gards its antiquarian portion, which 
forms a legitimate ground of recom- 
mendation to our readers. For instance, 
the entire Cartulary of Alnwick Abbey 
will be incorporated in the work, and 
many of the Chronicles (the Northern 
ones especially) will be laid under con- 
tribution, as well as the public and the 
corporation records. From its frontier 
position, the history of Alnwick during 
the Middle Ages is, in effect, the history 
of the Borders, and as we come nearer 
to modern times, the muniments of the 
borough will illustrate the condition of 
the people of Northumberland in gene- 
ral. In the same way the geology, bo- 
tany, and zoology of the whole county, 
its folk-lore, manners and customs, pe- 
culiarities of speech, &c., will be illus- 
trated by examples drawn from this one 
town. We have only to add that the 
work is well printed, and each Part has 
some good illustrations. The History 
is to be completed in about fourteen 
shilling parts, and as the work will evi- 
dently be one of more than local inte- 
rest, we trust that its laborious author 
will receive far more than local support 
in the way of subscription. 


Concise Historical Proofs respecting 
the Gael of Alban, or Highlanders of 
Scotland, as descended of the Caledonian 
Picts, with the Origin of the Irish Scots, 
or Dalriads, in North Britain, and their 
supposed Conquest over the Caledonian 
Picts Examined and Refuted. Also the 
Language of the Caledonian Picts, short 
Notices regarding the Highland Clans, 
with Explanatory Notes, Map, Illustra- 
tions, and Descriptions of the Country 
of the Gael. By Jamxs A. Ropertson, 
F.S.A. Scot. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.)— 
This ample title-page, in its confused 
wording, gives a just measure of the 
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whole book, for a little more system in 
each would effect a great improvement. 
Mr. Robertson has devoted a large 
amount of labour to investigate a sub- 
ject of real historical interest, and which 
has often been debated with all the heat 
of national animosity, viz. “Was Scot- 
land peopled from Ireland, or no?” and 
to this sufficiently wide inquiry he adds 
a theory about the Picts. He, as might 
he expected, disclaims any obligation of 
North Britain to the sister island for 
its population, and also conceives that 
he has proved that the Highlanders of 
the present day are the lineal descend- 
ants of the Picts, and that therefore 
the alleged extirpation of the latter 
people by the Scots is a mere fable. 
Whether he will gain acceptance for his 
bold theory it is not for us to say; but 
independently of any difference of opinion 
on that point, the reader will find a good 
deal of curious information about the 
Highland clans, their badges, war-cries, 
&c., which will repay the perusal; and 
the descriptions of the illustrations, 
which are really very spirited, are well 
written. The whole work is evidently 
a labour of love with its author, and his 
earnestness on the subject leads to a 
strong prepossession in his favour, 
though it is to be wished that his 
materials had been more systematically 
arranged. 


Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. New 
Series. Vol. 1V.—This volume contains 
eleven papers, and they are on such va- 
rious subjects that whatever the reader’s 
taste may be, he will find something to 
interest him. Among them we may 
particularize one on the Early History 
of the Cathedrals and Abbeys of Eng- 
land, by Mr. Waterhouse, in which the 
scheme for the remodelling of those 
establishments at the time of the Re- 
formation is detailed, with especial re- 
ference to the foundation charter of the 
new see of Chester. The Medallic His- 
tory of Napoleon I. has a considerable 
number of illustrations, and Notes of 
Expeditions in Central Africa, by three 
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Dutch Ladies, beside being yery read- 
able as the record of a remarkable ad- 
venture, have two large maps, which 
are calculated to throw some light on 
the geography of the countries of the 
Upper Nile. Sir Edward Cust, under 
the title of “The Prehistoric Man of 
Cheshire,” relates the finding, in Jan., 
1864, of a human skeleton, under some 
3 ft. of peat on the Leasome shore in 
Wirral; and Mr. Ecroyd Smith having 
expressed doubts as to the depth of the 
peat, on which, of course, the import- 
ance of the discovery depends, Sir Ed- 
ward has fortified his statement by the 
formal affidavits of the discoverers; and 
he closes his paper with some well- 
timed remarks on the geological evi- 
dences of the antiquity of man. 


The East Anglian, No.LV. (Lowes- 
toft: Tymms), has the commencement 
of a biography of William Anderson, of 
Norwich, originally an exciseman, but 
so ardent a lover of nature that he is by 
Mr. Woodward (author of the “ Norfolk 
Tour, 1829,”) esteemed the superior of 
Gilbert White, and who became a F.R.S. 
In the Visitation, the families of Martin 
of Melford, and Poley of Acton, come 
under notice, and information respect- 
ing them, or the Daniels of Acton, is 
solicited by the editors. 


The Reliquary, No. 21. (J.R. Smith.) 
—In this, the first number of a new 
volume, the editor, Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, has collected several valuable 
articles, which shew that he is as inde- 
fatigable as ever in sustaining the cha- 
racter of his work. In proof of this we 
may refer to a paper on Baschurch, 
Salop, and its Registers; a Chartulary 
of the Gresleys of Derbyshire, by Mr. 
Harland; and the Derbyshire Armory, 
by Mr. Sleigh; but we would parti- 
cularly mention Dr. J. Barnard Davis’ 
Notice of the Opening of a Barrow at 
Scale House, West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and a comparison of this barrow with 
certain others in Jutland, which is very 
fully illustrated. 
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Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue tranquillity that has so long prevailed at home has in the past 
month been suddenly broken by the arrest of several persons, some few 
in England but more in Ireland, who have assumed the name of 
Fenians, and whose language at least has been of the most violent 
description. They profess to expect help from America in establishing 
an Irish Republic, and large numbers of them, it appears, have been 
practising illegal drilling; but it is quite evident that the necessary 
steps have been taken by the Government to save Ireland from the 
miseries of a rebellion. 

In the dearth of Continental news, a Convention recently signed at 
Gastein by Austria and Prussia, whereby their conquests from the Danes 
are divided between them, without any regard to the wishes of the 
German Diet, in whose name the war was ostensibly begun, has pro- 
voked much unfavourable comment both in England and in France. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Ecclesiastical. 

Sept. 19. The Rev. Robert Payne Smith, 
M.A., to have the office and place of Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Ox- 
ford, together with the place and dignity of 
a Canon of the Cathedral Chureh of Christ, in 
the said University, properly belonging to the 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the said Uni- 
versity, void by the promotion of Dr. William 
Jacobson to the see of Chester. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Aug. 23. The Queen, anxious to mark her 
sense of the exemplary manner in which Major 
John Clayton Cowell, C.B., of the Royal En- 
gineers, as, for nine years, discharged the 
duties of his important and responsible situa- 
tion of Governor to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Alfred, has been graciously pleased, on 
the termination of those duties, in consequence 
of his Royal Highness having, on the 6th 
inst., attained his majority, to give orders for 
the appointment of that officer to be an Ordi- 
nary Member of the Civil Division of the Se- 
cond Class, or Knights Commanders of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Her Majesty, equally anxious to shew her 
appreciation of the zeal and devotion of which 
Major Howard Craufurd Elphinstone, V.C., of 
the Royal Engineers, has for many years given 
proof as the Governor to his Royal Highness 
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the Prince Arthur, has also been graciously 
pleased to give orders for the appointment of 
that officer to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Third Class, or Compa- 
nions of the said Most Honourable Order. 

Edward St. John Neale, esq., C.B., now 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Athens, to be 
H.M.’s Chargé-d’ Affaires and Consul-General 
to the Republic of the Equator. 

Sept.1. 83rd Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. 
Edward Percy Buckley, to be Col. vice Gen, 
Sir Frederick Stovin, G.C.B., deceased. 

Sept. 15. Admiral Sir Thomas John Cochrane, 
G.C.B., to be Admiral of the Fleet. 

James Robert Longden, esq., to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the Island of Dominica. - 

William Henry Doyle, esq., to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Bahama Islands. 

Joseph King Wattley, esq., to be one of 
H.M.’s Counsel for the Island of Nevis. 

Sept. 19. 32nd Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 
William George Gold, to be Col., vice Gen. the 
Right Hon. Sir George Brown, G.C.B., de- 
ceased. 

43rd Regt. of Foot.—Gen. Sir James Frede- 
rick Love, G.C.B., from the 57th Foot, to be 
Col., vice Gen. Sir James Fergusson, G.C.B., 
deceased. 

57th Regt. of Foot.—Gen. Charles Richard 
Fox, to be Col., vice Gen. Sir James Frederick 
Love, G.C.B., transferred to the 43rd Foot. 
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Rifle Brigade. — Field-Marshal the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Blakeney, G.C.B., to be 
Colonel-in-Chief, vice Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir George Brown, G.C.B., deceased. 

The Hon. Thomas George Grosvenor, now 
Attaché to H.M.’s Legation at Washington, to 
be a Third Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service. 

Sept. 22. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Airey, 
K.C.B., to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over the city and garrison of 
Gibraltar. 

Sept. 22. Frank Cavendish Lascelles, esq., 
now Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Paris, to 
be a Third Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service. 


WHITEHALL, Aveust 25, 1865. 
The Queen has been pleased to give and 
grant unto Thomas Davies, of the city of 
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Chester, Doctor in Medicine, son of John 
Davies, of the same city, Surgeon, by Mary, 
his wife, daughter of Robert Colley, of Chur- 
ton Heath, in the county palatine of Chester, 
and sister of Hugh Colley, of the said city of 
Chester, and of Holme Bank, near Tarvin, in 
the said county palatine, Esquire, deceased, 
Her Royal licence and authority that he may, 
in compliance with the conditions contained in 
the last will and testament of his maternal 
uncle, the said Hugh Colley, henceforth take, 
use, and bear the surname of Colley, in addi- 
tion to and after that of Davies, and that the 
said surname of Colley may, in like manner, 
be taken, used, and borne by his issue: And 
also to command that the said Royal conces- 
sion and declaration be recorded in H.M.’s 
College of Arms, otherwise to be void and of 
none effect.—London Gazette, Tuesday, Sept. 
5, 1865. 





BIRTHS. 


May 29. At Auckland, New Zealand, the wife 
of Capt. F. Betty, R.A., a son. 

June 5. At Ahmedabad, the wife of Henry 
Nicholas Reeves, esq., H.M.’s Bombay Staff 
Corps, a son. 

June 15, At Mhow, the wife of Capt. Pres- 
ton, 28th Regt., Inspector of Musketry, a dau. 

July1, At Bath, the wife of Col. George 
Carmichael-Smyth, a dau, 

July 2. At Allahabad, the wife of Capt. E. 
T. Thackeray, R.E., V.C., a dau. 

July 5. At Tipperah, the wife of Capt. W. 
T. Fagan, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

July7. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the wife 
of C. Elphinstone Holloway, esq., H.M.’s Mili- 
tary Store Staff, a son. 

July 9. At Malligaum, the wife of Capt. P. 
A. Elphinstone, Staff Corps, a son. 

July 10, At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Raynsford, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

July 12. At Colombo, Ceylon, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Torrens Walker, the King’s 
Own Borderers, a son. 

July 14. At Debrooghur, Upper Assam, the 
wife of Major Frederick J. Davies, Executive 
Engineer, a dau. 

July 20. At Sandy Hills Estate, near Oota- 
camund, Neilgherry Hills, India, the wife of 
J. O. Kemmis, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 15th 
Regt., a son. 

At Kussowlie, N.W. Provinces, the wife of 
Lieut. C. E. Farquharson, 21st Hussars, a son. 

July 28. At Bolarum, Nizam’s Dominions, 
the wife of Major Gecffrey Nightingale, Com- 
mandant 3rd Regt. Cavalry, Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, a son, 

July 30. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
the wife of Capt. Allhusen, 15th Regt., a dau. 

At Jalundhar, Punjaub, the wife of Lieut. 
James Knox, Adjutant Ist Battn. 19th Regt., 
a son. 
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July 31. At Secunderabad, Deccan, the Hon. 
Mrs. Bonar Deane, a dau. 

Aug. 2. At Edinburgh, the wife of Major 
R. H. M. Aitken, V.C., Bengal Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

Aug. 3. At St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras, the 
wife of Major Prendergast, V.C., R.E., a dau. 

At Doveton College, Madras, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Bamforth, a son. 

At Berhampore, Bengal, the wife of Capt. 
Wm. Raffles Tucker, R.E., a son. 

Aug.7. At Allertree Parsonage, near Derby, 
the wife of the Rev. M. K. S. Frith, a dau. 

Aug. 11. At Murree, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Agg, 5lst Light Infantry, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Monkstown, Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs. Somerset Ward, a son. 

At the Grammar School, Alford, Lincoln- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Chas. U. Dasent, 
a dau. 

Aug. 15. In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-pk., the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. E. Y. W. Henderson, R.E., 
a dau. 

At Ty Graig, Swansea, the wife of Comm. 
Hatchard, R.N., a son. 

At Sliema, Malta, the wife of Capt. Farmer, 
R.A., a son. 

At Little Stukeley Rectory, Huntingdon, the 
wife of the Rev. James Stewart, a son. 

Aug. 16. In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, 
the wife of Marmaduke Constable, esq., a son. 

Aug. 18. At Ribston Hall, the wife ef John 
Dent Dent, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Torquay, the wife of Major W. F. Hutton, 
Indian Army, a son. 

At Cordangaan Manor, Tipperary, the wife 
of Leopold Cust, esq., a son. 

Aug. 19. At Portishead, Somerset, the wife 
of Major Shuldham, H.M.’s 108th Regt., 
a dau. 

At the residence of her father, Hen. Vickers, 
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esq., Holmwood, near Sheffield, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Pettitt, Filey, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. Manners-Sutton, 
a son. 

At Shirenewton Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. C. H. Parez, one of H.M.’s Inspectors 
of Schools, a son. 

At Ballyheigue Castle, co. Kerry, the wife of 
James Crosbie, esq., a son. 

Aug. 20. In Bruton-st., the Lady Emily 
Gaisford, a dau. 

At Millfield, Tamworth, the wife of the Rev. 
T. A. Nash, of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, a dau. 

At Gretford Hall, Stamford, the wife of Gil- 
bert Peacock, esq., a son. 

Aug. 21. At Colchester, the wife of Brevet- 
Major G. D. D. Cleveland, 98th Regt., a dau. 

At New Brompton, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
Kittoe, a dau. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, the wife of Myles 
George O’ Reilly, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 22. At Malton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Godfrey Beaumont, Scots Fusilier Guards, a 
son. 
At Leigh Court, the wife of W. A. Ferguson 
Davie, esq., a son. 

At Moyglare Glebe, co. Meath, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard Dixie Maunsell, a son. 

At Anstey Manor, Alton, the wife of Capt. 
Milligan, 39th Regt. a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of Professor Rolleston, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. George Elton, Incum- 
bent of Iver Heath, Bucks., a son. 

At Hartham Parsonage, Wilts., the wife of 
the Rev. A. G. Atherley, a dau. 

Aug. 28. At Dublin, the wife of Major E. T. 
Wickham, 61st Regt. a dau. 

At Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County, the 
wife of Robert G. Cosby, esq., a dau. 

At Newnham Rectory, Hants., the wife of 
the Rev. Theodore C. Wilks, a son. 

Aug. 24. At Hanworth Parsonage, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Hon. and Rev. John Harbord, 
a son. 

In William-st., Albert-gate, the wife of Col. 
Spencer Clifford, a dau. 

At St. Germains, East Lothian, the wife of 
Col, Anderson, 22nd Regt., a dau. 

At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Redmond, 61st Regt., a dau. 

At Podymore Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Highton, a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of F. N. Woodall, esq., 
74th Highlanders, a dau. 

At Highworth, the wife of the Rev. Ernest 
Bristow, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Plymouth, the wife of Captain 
Preedy, C.B., H.M.S. “ Hector,” a dau. 

Aug. 26. At Maidstone, the wife of Major C. 
W. Bannister, a dau. 

At Waldershare Vicarage, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur H. R. Hebden, a dau. 

At Stanford Dingley, Berks., the wife of the 
Rev. A. B. Valpy, a dau. 

At Donyland Lodge, Colchester, the wife of 
the Rey. William Derrington Ikin, a son. 
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At Richmond Barracks, Dublin, the wife of 
Capt. J. C. Cooper, 8th (the King’s) Regt., a 
son. 

At the Rectory, Danehill, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. R. J. Shaw, Incumbent, a son. 

Aug. 27. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
Viscountess Royston, a dau. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Major George 
Bagot, 69th Foot, a son. 

At Stirkoke House, Caithness-shire, the wife 
of Major Horne, of Stirkoke, a dau. 

In Highgate-road, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Whitehead, a dau. 

At Bennington Rectory, Stevenage, Herts., 
the wife of the Rev. John E. Pryor, M.A., a 
son. 

At Kelston Lodge, near Bath, the wife of 
Capt. C. W. Ford, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Pontesbury, Salop, the wife 
of the Rev. Loftus Gray, a dau. 

Aug. 28. At Pentre House, Leighton, near 
Welshpool, the wife of Major-Gen. Sir Charles 
8. Stuart, K.C.B., Bombay Army, a son. 

At Cagebrook, near Hereford, the wife of 
Admiral Reginald Yorke, a son. 

At Wanstead, the wife of the Rev. W. Nor- 
man, a dau. 

At Cork, the wife of Major Henry Wotton 
Campbell, late 79th Highlanders, a son. 

At Steeple Claydon, Bucks., the wife of the 
Rev. A. Evill, a dau. 

At Chedburgh Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 


.H. K. Creed, a son. 


At Anglesey, near Gosport, the wife of Capt. 
Every, 75th Regt., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Tideford, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Barnes, a dau. 

At Glanmire, co. Cork, the wife of the Rev. 
Horace T. Fleming, a dau. * 

Aug. 29. At the Vicarage, Felstead, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. R. R. P. Stanley, M.A., 
a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Walter Raleigh, 
esq., Trevelyan, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. I. W. North, Trinity 
Church, Greenwich, a son. 

At Berners Roding Hall, Essex, Mrs. George 
Frederick Josling, a son. 

At Cottingham Rectory, Northants., the 
wife of the Rev. Arthur Starkey, Rector of 
Bygrave, Herts., a dau. 

Aug. 30. At the Willows, Plaistow, the wife 
of Capt. Pelly, R.N., a dau. 

At Montreal, Canada, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
William Earle, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

On board the P. and O. Company’s steam- 
ship ‘“‘ Pera,” the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. P. 
Coode, Madras Army, of twins, a son and dau. 

At the Vicarage, Gringley-on-the-Hill, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Hopton Scott, a dau. 

In Westmoreland-pl., Westbourne-grove, the 
widow of W. Coleridge Bovell, esq., of H.M.’s 
Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Aug. 31. At Niddry Lodge, Campden-hill, 
Lady Mackenzie, of Gairloch, a son. 

At Fledborough Rectory, the wife of the 
Rey. Charles Neville, a son. 
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At; Oxendon, Northants., the widow of the 
Rev. Roberts Gibbings, Vicar of Radley, near 
Oxford, a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Thompson, a son. 

Sept. 1. At Southsea, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Alison, C.B., a dau. 

At Hemel Hempstead, the wife of the Rev. 
H. C. Leonard, M.A., a son. 

At Chichester, the wife of Carr Stuart-Glyn, 
esq., Capt. of the Royal Dragoons, a dau. 

At the Chaplain’s Lodge, Hawkstone Park, 
Shropshire, the wife of the Rev. F. P. .Girdle- 
stone, Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Hill, 
a son. 

At Whitney, Herefordshire, the wife of Fre- 
derick Napleton Dew, esq., H.M.’s Connaught 
Rangers, a dau. 

At Stanley Grange, Plaxtol, the wife of the 
Rey. William Champion Streatfield, a son. 

Sept. 2. In Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde-pk., 
the Hon. Mrs. Milles, a son. 

At Cliffville, Stoke-upon-Trent, Lady Stamer, 
a son. 

At the residence of J. Burder, esq., Man- 
chester, the wife of Capt. G. G. Hannen, R.A., 
a son. 

At Castle Dobbs, co. Antrim, the wife of 
Capt. G. W. Bulkeley Hughes, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of T. C. Cholmeley, esq., 
Comm. R.N., a dau. 

At Magdalene College School, Oxford, the 
wife of the Rev. Canon Hill, D.C.L., a dau. 

At Heytesbury, the wife of the Rev. R. G. 
Mead, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Chas. R. Godfrey, 
esq., H.M.S. ** Victory,” a dau. 

At Heidelberg, the wife of Robert Smith, 
esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
a dau. 

Sept. 3. At Newbury, the wife of the Rev. 
William Milton, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. M. 
Hamilton Begbie, a son. 

Sept. 4. In Queen’s-gate-terr., the Hon: 
Mrs. Wingfield Fiennes, a son. 

At Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire, N.B., the 
wife of Sir Edwin Hare Dashwood, bart., 
a dau, 

At Malvern Wells, the wife of J. E. Riley, 
esq., Major (late) 88th Connaught Rangers, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Richard J. Newby, 
Vicar of Enderby-cum-Whetstone, Leicester- 
shire, a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Portland, the wife 
of Lieut. Hunter Kent, R.N., commanding 
H.M.’s gunboat ‘* Hind,” a son. 

Sept. 5. At the Chantry, Suffolk, Lady 
Kelly, a dau. 

At York Town, Frimley, Surrey, the wife of 
Lieut. Richard Chambers, 8th (the King’s 
Royal Irish) Hussars, a dau. 

At Kildare, the wife of Capt. G. W. Savage, 
37th Regt., a dau. 

In Queen’s-gate-terr., the wife of the Rey. 
Fredk. Bagot, a son, 
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At the Grammar School, Gainsborough, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Charters, prematurely, 
a son. 

Sept.6. At Putney, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Robert Henley, a dau. 

At Fort Brockhurst, Gosport, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Connell, R.A., a son. 

At Ashbrittle Rectory, Somerset, Mrs. Chas. 
Penrose Quicke, a son. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, the wife 
of Hen. S. Palmer, esq., R.E., a dau. 

At Lilleshall, Newport, Salop, the wife of 
the Rev. Percy Andrews, a dau. 

Sept.7. At the residence of her mother, 
Oxford-sq., Hyde-pk., the wife of Sir A. C, 
Weldon, bart., a dau. 

At Rochester, the wife of Col. R. C. Moody, 
R.E., a dau. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Capt. Wm. 
Carey, R.A., a son. 

At Cheam, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. R. 
8. Tabor, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. A. H. Fairbairn, In- 
cumbent of Knowl Hill, Berks., a dau. 

In Harewood-sq., Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
Major J. H. Champion, H.M.’s Bombay Staff 
Corps, a son. 

Sept. 8. At Congresbury, Somerset, the wife 
of Col. Nedham, R.H.A., a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Col. Fowler Burton, 
a dau. 

At Carringtons, Lymington, the wife of Capt. 
Darrah, R.E., a son. ; 

At Cromer, Norfolk, the wife of Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers, esq., barrister-at-law, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, a dau. 

At Lancaster-gate, Hyde-pk., the wife of 
Leader C. Stevenson, a son. 

In Inverness-terr., Bayswater, the wife of 
Capt, German, a dau. 

At St. Paul’s School, the wife of the Rev. J. 
W. Shepard, a son. 

Sept. 9. At Stuston Rectory, Scole, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Paget, a son. 

At Campden House, Gloucestershire, the 
Lady Gwendoline Petre, a dau. 

The wife of Col. 8. E. Gordon, R.A., a son. 

At Montys Court, Taunton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Burton, C.B., a dau. 

In Hill-st., Knightsbridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Walter Hill, a son. 

In Eccleston-sq., the wife of the Rev. G. W. 
Kitchin, a son. 

At Weggis, Canton Lucerne, the wife of the 
Rev. R. E. R. Watts, a son. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the Rev. E, 
Milner Barry, Vicar of Scothorne, Lincolnshire, 
a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Grange-in-Cartmel, the 
wife of the Rev. H. R. Smith, a son. 

Sept.10. At the Falls, Kenmare, co. Kerry, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. G. W. Boileau, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of W. Wreford Brown, 
esq., of Over Worton House, Oxfordshire, 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Chas. F. Baker, Rector 
of Tellisford, Somerset, a son. 
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At Clifton, York, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Greenwell, a son. f 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. Daniell, 
@ son. 

At Langford Budville, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Geo. FitzClarence Slade, a son. 

At Templemore, the wife of Capt. Lea, Ist 
Battalion 16th Regt., a dau. 

At Melville Hospital, Chatham, the wife of 
Dr. Nelson, Staff-Surgeon, a son and dau. 

Sept. 11. At Folkestone, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Edw. Bray, 4th (the King’s Own) Regt., 
a son. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of Edward 
Hertslet, esq., a son. 

In Belgrave-sq., the wife of the Rev. New- 
ton J. Spicer, Rector of Byfleet, a dau. 

At Gilling Vicarage, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. James Charles Wharton, 
a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Charles Newton Biggs, 
esq., late Capt. 69th Regt., a dau. 

At Stoulton Parsonage, near Worcester, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Edmund Walker, a son. 

Sept. 12. In Hamilton-pl., the Lady Selina 
Bond, a son. 

At Hanbury Hall, Worcestershire, the Lady 
Georgina Vernon, a son. 

At Baconsthorpe Rectory, Norfolk, the Hon. 
Mrs, J. R. Feilden, a son. 

At Talke Parsonage, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. M. W. McHutchin, a son. 

At the Rectory, Church Stretton, the wife of 
the Rev. H. O. Wilson, a son. 

Sept. 18. At Oakley Hall, Hants., the wife 
of W. Beach, Esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Bideford, North Devon, the wife of Capt. 
Twynam, late Indian Navy, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Cosens, 
85th (King’s) Light Infantry, of Peelwalls, 
N.B., a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Limpsfield, the wife of the 
Rev. 8. Charlesworth, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Col. F. Carey, a son. 

At St. Andrew’s, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Kin- 
loch, R.A., a dau. 

At Youghal, co. Cork, the wife of Comm. 
Thos. D. Williams, R.N., Inspecting Com- 
mander of Coast Guard, a dau. 

At Iver Parsonage, Bucks., the wife of the 
Rev. W. 8. Ward, a son. 

Sept. 14. At Felton Grange, Shrewsbury, 
the Lady Frances Lloyd, a dau. 

At Littlehampton, Lady Victoria Hope Scott, 
a dau. 

At Loddington, Northants., the wife of Capt. 
T. Wetherall, late 6th Dragoons, a son. 

At Maiden Newton, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. Fredk. T. Salmon, a dau. 

At Westbrook, Tamerton Foliott, Devon, the 
wife of Henrf Prideaux, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Compton Bishop, Weston- 
super-Mare, the wife of H. A. Barker, esq., 
R.A., a dau. 


Sept.15. At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. 
Benwell, 100th Regt., a son, 
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At East Winch Hall, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Leach, a son. 

In Duke-st., Edinburgh, the wife of Henry 
A. Crane, esq., 72nd Highlanders, a dau. 

At Preston, Rutland, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert G. Anderson, a son. 

At Rochetts, Brentwood, the wife of Octa- 
vius E. Coope, esq., a dau. 

In Montagu-sq., the wife of the Rev. C. 
Dallas Marston, a dau. 

At the Grammar School, Chard, the wife of 
the Rev. Geo. Phillips, a dau. 

Sept. 16. At the residence of her father, 
Lowestoft, the wife of Capt. Hanwell, R.A., 
a son. 

Sept.17. At Aldershot, the wife of Major 
Geo. Bagot, a son. 

At St. Mary’s, Ramsey, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Collins, a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. Hen. Douglas, 
Bengal Army, a dau. 

In Burlington-rd., Westbourne-pk., the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. A. Newton, a son. 

At Weston Vicarage, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Maylin Theed, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Stable-yard, St. James’s, the 
Lady Southampton, a dau. 

In Onslow-sq., South Kensington, the Lady 
Selina Bidwell, a son. 

At Puttenham Rectory, the Hon, Mrs. W. 
Arthur Duckworth, a dau. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, the wife of Major 
Reveley, a son. 

At Slaney Park, co. Wicklow, the wife of 
Wm. Grogan, esq., a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Rashdall, a son. 

In Trafalgar-st., Woolwich, the wife of Geo. 
Christie, esq., R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Sparrowhawk,” 
a son. 

The wife of W. Pitt Butts, esq., late of the 
Buffs, a dau. 

At Star Hill, Rochester, the wife of G, 
Brindley Acworth, esq., a dau. . 

At Bakewell, the wife of T. P. Jones Parry, 
esq., of Llwyn Onn, Denbighshire, a dau. 

At Cambridge Villa, Woolston, near South- 
ampton, the wife of Capt. Oliver Hoare, 2nd 
Royal Lanark Militia, a son. 

Sept. 19. At Chiselhurst, Lady Lubbock, 
a son. 

The wife of E. S. Alderson, esq., of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, and King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
a son. 

Sept. 20. In Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde- 
park, the Lady Mary Powys, a dau. 

In Dawson-st., Bayswater, the wife of Capt. 
Turner, 39th Regt., a son. 

At Rushbury Rectory, Shropshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick H. Hotham, a son. 

At Northam Parsonage, Southampton, the 
wife of the Rev. G. S. Barrow, M.A., a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Allan Sievwright, 
R.A., a son. 

In Victoria-road, Hampstead, the wife of 
the Rev. G. W. Farrer, LL.B., a dau. 
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June6. At Balmain, Sydney, Philip Sell- 
heim, esq., of Strathmore, Port Denison, to 
Laura, fourth dau. of the late Col. Morisset, 
and granddau. of the late John Vaux, esq., 
of Ryde. 

June 15, At Roorkee, N.W. Provinces, Lieut. 
W. J. Engledue, R.E,, to Eliza McIver, young- 
est dau. of the late Capt. G. Forrest, V.C. 

June 20. At Auckland, New Zealand, H. B. 
B. Leveson-Gower, esq., Capt. 65th Regt., to 
Janet Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. H. C, 
Cherry, and niece of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Duncan 
Cameron, K.C.B., commanding the Forces in 
New Zealand. 

July 12. At Nynee Tal, Capt. William Alex- 
ander Patrick Wyllie, R.A., to Marion Chris- 
tian, dau. of the late Capt. George Keith Er- 
skine, Bombay Lancers, and granddau. of the 
late David Erskine, esq., of Cardroégs, Stirling- 
shire. 

July 25. At Ootacamund, Hugh Richard 
Hope, esq., Lieut. Madras Light Cavalry, and 
eldest son of Major A. H. Hope, Madras Staff 
Corps, to Frances Georgiana, second dau. of 
Thomas Pycroft, esq., Madras C.S. 

At Christ Church, Mussoorie, William Blunt 
Barwell, esq., 16th Bengal Cavalry, to Mari- 
anne Ross, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Prescott, 
Madras Army. 

July 26. At Kidderpore, Calcutta, Charles 
Arthur Roe, esq., B.A. Oxon., H.M.’s Bengal 
C.S., third surviving son of John Banister Roe, 
esq., Blandford, Dorset, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Frederick Gaskell, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Lieut.-Col. James Wil- 
liamson, Commandant of the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. 

July 27. At Caleutta, Brevet-Major John 
George Dartnell, 27th Inniskillings, to Clara 
Alice, second dau. of the Hon. C. Steer. 

Aug.9. At the British Embassy, Paris, R. 
Emslie Henry, esq., late of H.M.’s 49th Regt., 
to Charlotte Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Augustus Naghtencox, esq., of Deme- 
rara, 

At Lucton, Herefordshire, the Rev. Charles 
John Abbey, Rector of Checkendon, Oxford- 
shire, eldest son of John Abbey, esq., the 
Grange, Wellingborough, to Mary, third dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Collyns Walkey, Head 
Master of Lucton Grammar School, and In- 
cumbent of Lucton. 

Aug. 10. At the British Legation, Florence, 
Robert Beresford Smyth, esq., Surgeon 102nd 
Regt., to Eliza Laura, eldest dau. of William 
Henry Wood, esq., banker, Florence. 

Aug. 15. At Road, Somerset, Major F. L. 
Magniac, Madras Staff Corps, to Maude Clara, 
dau. of the late Capt. C. W. Prother, Bombay 
Rifles. 

Aug. 16. At All Saints, Knightsbridge, Gen. 
Charles Richard Fox, to Katharine, second 
dau. of the late John Maberly, esq., M.P. 


At Upper Walmer, Kent, George Brooke 
Meares, esq., Lieut. Royal Fusiliers, of Dol- 
Llys Hall, Montgomeryshire, to Augusta Mary, 
only dau. of Lord and Lady George Townshend. 

At St. Budeaux, Devon, Charles Hensman 
Heycock, esq., 75th Regt., eldest son of the 
Rev. Charles Heycock, of Pytchley House, 
Northants., to Mary Jane, second dau. of 
William Wheaton Chard, esq., of Mount Tamar, 
Devon. 

Aug.17. At Tidenham, the Rev. Robert Ste- 
venson Ellis, M.A., Chaplain to the British 
Legation at Copenhagen, to Emma, second 
dau. of Major Lindam, K.H. 

At Dalkey, William Henry Newenham, esq., 
late Capt. 63rd Regt., to Emily, only dau. of 
Robert James Berkeley, esq., Q.C., of Upper 
Mount-street, Dublin. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Robert, third son 
of Robert Hillier Rickards, esq., of Clifton, 
Gloucestershire, to Isabella, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Edw. Windsor Rickards, Rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Glamorganshire. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, William Bellingham, 
esq., of Fansey House, Howth, son of William 
Bellingham, esq., of Ravensdale, co. Kildare, 
to Grace Marianne Burscoe, dau. of the late 
George Folliott, esq., of Vicars’ Cross, near 
Chester. 

Aug. 19. At Christ Church, Winchester, 
Harry Barrington Tuttiett, esq., of Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, to Louisa Julia, youngest dau. 
of the Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh Percy, late 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Joseph Bray, 
esq., of Pyrgo Park, Essex, to Annie Young, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Archibald Bennie, 
D.D., Dean of the Chapel Royal, and Minister 
of Lady Yester’s Church, Edinburgh. 

At St.Thomas’s, Stamford-hill, the Rev. 
David Long, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, to Clara Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late John Poole, esq., of Avenue 
House, Upper Clapton. 

Aug. 21. At Brecon, the Rev. D. G. Clarke, 
Government Chaplain, Madras Presidency, to 
Julia Catherine, eldest dau. of D. Thomas, esq., 
of The Priory, Brecon. 

Aug. 22. At Dysart House, Fife, George 
Herbert, Count Munster, Marshal Hereditary 
of the Kingdom of Hanover, to Lady Harriett 
Elizabeth St. Clair Erskine, only dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Earl of Rogslyn, Col. 7th Hussars. 

At the Cathedral, Salisbury, the Hon, and 
Rev. Lewis William Denman, Vicar of Willian, 
Herts., to Frances Starkie Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Col. Henry Armytage, late Coldstream 
Guards. 

-At St. Mary’s, Hampton, Berkeley Paget, 
esq., to Gertude Fanny, second dau. of the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers, 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. 

At St. Marylebone parish church, the Rey. 
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John Alleyne Beckles, second son of the Bishop 
of Sierra Leone, to Harriot, eldest dau. of 
Edmund Harrison, esq. 

At Gittisham, Devon., Henry Albert Fuller, 
esq., 83rd Regt., eldest son of Charles 
Fuller, esq., late of Philberds, Bray, Berks., to 
Louisa Mary Beaumont, only dau. of the late 
Edward Lloyd Kenyon, esq., late of Pen-y-lan, 
Denbighshire. 

At Woodhorn, Northumberland, the Rev. 
William Henry Cave-Browne, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Dunmore, Stirlingshire, to Louisa, 
youngest dan. of the late George Munday, esq., 
of Kennington, Surrey. 

At Rossett, Denbighshire, John Vaughan, 
eldest son of the Rev. John C. Miller, D.D., 
Rector of St. Martin’s Birmingham. and Hon. 
Canon of Worcester, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Francis Boydell, esq., of Hoole Hall, 
near Chester. 

At Thornham Magna, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Frederick John Ramsden, Rector of Uffington, 
Lincolnshire, to Anna Cassandra, youngest 
dau. of the late Rear-Admiral the Hon. M. 
Henniker. 

At Heavitree Church, Exeter, William, 
eldest son of William Kennaway, esq., of The 
Sbrubbery, Exeter, to Lucy Georgiana Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Henry Vincent, 
of H.M.’s Indian Army, Bombay. 

At Wimbledon, William Frederic Bourne 
Brandreth, esq., Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Caroline Bridgewater, eldest dau. of William 
Williams, esq., Parkside, Wimbledon. 

At Alderbury, Wilts., Samuel Harvey, only 
son of Harvey Gem, esq., of Woolverley, 
Worcestershire, to Louisa de Berniere, dau. of 
the Rev. Newton Smart, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and Rector of Wittersham, Kent. 

At Cleyhanger, Devon, the Rev. Edmund 
Wyndham, second son of the late W. Wynd- 
ham, esq., of Dinton, Wilts., to Augusta 
Margaret, third surviving dau. of the Rev. 
William Moore Harrison, Rector of Cley- 
hanger. 

Aug. 23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Major Hugh Stewart Cochrane, V.C., 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, son of the late Col. Cochrane, 
Fort William, to Amy, eldest dau. of John 
Bell, esq., of Rushpool Hall, Yorkshire. 

At St. Martin’s, Canterbury, George T. Tom- 
lin, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
and of Barton-fields, Canterbury, to Alice, 
seventh surviving dau. of the late Rev. W. J. 
Chesshyre, of Barton Court, Kent, and Canon 
of Canterbury. 

AtWoolhampton, Berks., Capt. A.W.Cobham, 
late 44th Regt., of Leighton Park, Berks., eldest 
son of A. Cobham Cobham, esq., of Shinfield, 
to Celina Kate, fifth dau. of James Blyth, esq., 
of Woolhampton House and Hyde-park- 
gardens. 

At Allesley, Warwickshire, William Henry 
Burch Rosher, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Home Circuit, barrister-at-law, only son of 
William Rosher, esq., of Northfleet, Kent, to 
Henrietta, only dau. of Richard Griffiths Wel- 
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ford, esq., of Parkfields, near Coventry, Judge 
of the Warwickshire County Court, at Bir- 
mingham. 

At St. George’s, Ramsgate, Edmund Bower, 
esq., M.D., of Windsor, to Amelia Thomasina, 
second dau. of Capt. Henry Wilson, Jate of the 
13th Hussars. 

Aug. 24. At Kilndown, West Kent, the Hon. 
Hallyburton G. Campbell, second son of the 
late Lord Campbell and Baroness Stratheden, 
to Louisa Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. and Lady 
Mildred Beresford Hope. 

At Witton, the Rev. George Ramsay Feilden, 
Rector of Bebington, Cheshire, to Margaretta 
Priseilla, third dau. of Joseph Feilden, esq., 
M.P., of Witton Park, Lancashire. 

At Beckenham, Charles Armstrong, esq., 
Major, Bengal Army, second son of the late 
James Armstrong, esq., Bengal C.S., to Amelia, 
second dau. of the late William Davis, esq., of 
Warminster, Wilts. 

At Englefield-green, Staines, Wm. Blackett, 
son of the Rev. James Bewsher, of Boulogne, 
to Katharine Mary, widow of George Welstead 


Colledge, esq., Bengal C.S., and eldest dau. of 


William Dent, esq., of Cooper’s Hill, Engle- 
field-green. 

At Eccles, Manchester, the Rev. Percival 
8S. Ward, eldest son of 8. C. Ward, esq., of 
Maidenhead, Berks., to Annie, only dau. of 
Thomas R. Trueman, esq., of Eccles. 

At Cefn, Philip William Godsal, esq., of 
Iscoyd Park, Flintshire, to Helen Jane, second 
dau. of the late Edward Lloyd, esq., of Cefn. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Hyde- 
pk., John Edward Cox, esq., of Hereford-st., 
Park-lane, to Frances Helen, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Marter, of Leinster-terr., 
Hyde-park, and Rector of Brightwaltham, 
Berks. 

At Clifton, Cornelius Henderickson Kort- 
right, esq., Lieut.-Governor of the Island of 
Tobago, to Theresa, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Charles Forbes, H.M.’s 17th Regt. 

Aug. 25. At St. Mark’s, Regent’s-pk., James 
Good, esq., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, to Laura 
Mary, dau. of Commissary-Gen. W. H. Drake, 
C.B., K.L.H., &c. 

Aug. 29. At Pembroke, Capt. William Lor- 
ing, R.N., C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen, second 
son of the late Adm. Sir J. Wentworth Loring, 
K.C.B., K.C.H., to Frances Louisa, second 
dau. of John Adams, esq., of Hollyland, near 
Pembroke. 

Charles R. Bradstreet, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 
15th Regt. Madras N.I., eldest son of the late 
Major Bradstreet, Madras Army, to Helen 
Charlotte, second dau. of the Rev. P. Nursey, 
Rector of Crostwich, near Norwich. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. William 
Hunt, to Emma Fanny, dau. of the late Rev. 
Alexander Ramsay, Incumbent of Crewkerne, 
Somerset. 

At Clapham, Edward, third son of Richard 
Till, esq., of Clapham-common, to Fanny 
Emily, eldest dau. of the Rey. Wentworth 
Bowyer. 
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Aug. 30. At St. George’s, Dublin, Sir Wil- 
liam H. Cope, bart., of Bramshill, Hants., to 
Henriette Margaret, second dau. of Robert 
Jaffray Hautenville, esq., of Vesey Place, 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. 

At Doynton, Gloucestershire, Capt. Cecil 
W. Buckley, R.N., V.C., to Catharine Sen- 
house, only dau. of Henry Falcon, esq., of 
Doynton House. 

At Trinity Church, Boulogne, Lieut. Paul 
Storr, R.N., to Louisa Garde, dau, of Jona- 
than Charles Roose, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Sir David Roose, of Dublin. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. Henry, 
son of the late Edmund Lloyd, esq., of Nor- 
folk-st., Park-lane, and Barham, Kent, to 
Helena Parker, dau. of the late Henry Parker 
Collet, esq., of Yately Hall, Hants. 

At South Mimms, the Rev. Stephen Frede- 
rick Williams, of Charterhouse, only son of 
Stephen Williams, esq., of Clapham-common, 
to Caroline Sydney, dau. of the Rev. Alfred 
Jenour, Rector of Blackpool, Lancashire. 

At St. Peter’s, Belsize-pk., Hampstead, G. 
A. L. A. Whitmore, esq., Lieut. R.E., eldest 
son of Wm. Lechmere Whitmore, esq., to 
Gina, fourth surviving dan. of the late Frederic 
Beckford Long, esq., Inspector-Gen. of Prisons 
in Ireland. 

Aug. 31. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Right Hon. Wm., Earl of Listowel, to Er- 
nestine Mary, younger dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 

At Hove, Brighton, Vice-Adm. John Lyons, 
of Worthing, to Anna Maria, widow of Col. 
John L. Mowatt, of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

At Pulborough, Sussex, Wm. Augustus, 
seventh son of Robert Tooth, esq., of Swift’s 
Park, Cranbrook, Kent, to Eliza, only dau. of 
the late Chas. Petar, esq., of Pulborough. 

At Wayford, Somerset, the Rev. Thomas 
Barnes, M.A., Rector of Loxton, to Emily 
Augusta, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Court 
Gazeley, Rector of Wayford. 

Sept. 2. At Crayford, Kent, Major John Un- 
derwood Champain, R.E., only surviving son 
of Col. Agnew Champain, late of H.M.’s 9th 
Foot, to Harriet Sophia, dau. of Sir Frederick 
Currie, bart., of Manor House, Crayford. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Francis Bram- 
ley, son of Francis Baker, esq., of Hampton 
Court, to Maria Georgina, eldest dau. of Edw. 
Bouchier Hartopp, esq., M.P., of Dalby Hall, 
Melton Mowbray. 

At Mountain Ash, the Rev. Chas. Turrell, 
M.A., to Charlotte Wilhelmina, second dau. of 
Dr. Gustav Schilling, of Stuttgart. 

Sept. 4. At St. James’s, Devonport, the Rev. 
Horace Stone Wilecocks, M.A., second son of 
Jas. B. Wilcocks, esq., of Stoke, to Caroline 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Francis F. Jemmett, 
esq., of Home Park, Stoke Damerel. 

At Dublin, Francis Lorenzo Comyn, esq., 
J.P., eldest son of Francis Comyn, esq., J.P., 
of Woodstock, co. Galway, and Lisanarde, co. 
Clare, to Cecilia Gertrude, only child of Walter 
Bourke, esq., Q.C., of Carrow Keel, co. Mayo. 
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Sept.5. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. 
Willoughby, Earl of Enniskillen, to the Hon. 
Mary Emma Brodrick, eldest dau. of Chas., 
late Viscount Midleton. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, the Hon. 
Ralph Harbord, brother of Lord Suffield, to 
Lily, second dau. of Edw. W. H. Schenley, 
esq. 
At Wimbledon, Wm. Bentinck Cumberland, 
esq., Capt. R.A., to Louisa Anna, youngest 
dau. of the late Brigadier-Gen. Manson, C.B., 
Bombay Artillery. 

At Heigham-next-Norwich, Francis Gostling, 
youngest son of Sir Wm. Foster, bart., to Bertha, 
youngest dau. of the late Timothy Steward, 
esq., of Heigham Lodge. 

At Iwerne Minster, Dorset, Arthur Moseley 
Channell, esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, only son of the Hon. Sir Wm. Fry Chan- 
nell, one of the Barons of the Court of Exche- 
quer, to Beatrice Ernestine, third surviving 
dau. of Alexander Wadham Wyndham, esq., 
of West Lodge, Blandford, Dorset, and Bor- 
rishoole, co. Mayo. 

At St. James’s, Dover, the Rev. I. W. Trow, 
only son of Isaac Trow, esq., of Balsall Heath, 
Warwickshire, to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Girardot, Cold- 
stream Guards. 

AtSt.Stephen’s, Paddington, Netterville John 
Barron, esq., Lieut. 5th Fusiliers, son of the 
late J. N. Barron, esq., Magistrate of the 
county of Limerick, to Louisa Bridget, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Twiss, R.E. 

At Bournemouth, Hen. Brush, esq., of Bro- 
hatna, co. Louth, to Edwina Eliza Eastwood, 
younger dan. of the late John Keatinge Taylor, 
esq., Capt. 8th Hussars. 

At Woolborough, the Rev. Fitzwilliam John 
Taylor, Rector of East and West Ogwell and 
Haccombe, Devon, to Alice Lisle, youngest 
dau. of Geo. Frederick Fortescue, esq., of 
Newton Abbot. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, F. OctaviusCrump, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, to Isabel Teresa, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Chas. Woodward, 
B.C.L. ° 

At St. David’s, Exeter, John Kelly, esq., of 
Plymouth, to Sarah Dorothea, widow of Her- 
bert Fillis, esq., and dau. of the late Thomas 
King, esq., of the Manor House, North Huish, 
Devon. 

Sept.6. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Philip 
Thomas Wyatt, esq., of Hollington, Hants., to 
Flora Sophia, youngest dau. of Maj. Burslem, 
of Woodhay House, Hants. 

At Bishopstoke, Fletcher Moor, esq., of 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, to Ann Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Rey. William Wilson, of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 

At Great Bealings, Suffolk, Anthony Wood 
Freeland, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law, to Emily, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Joseph Green Round, Rector of Woodham 
Mortimer. 

At Torquay, Charles Digby, eldest son of 
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Major Thomas Digby Roberts, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. F. Minchin, Ketired List 
Madras Army. 

Sept.7. At Whitsbury, Hants., Edw. H. Gage 
Lambert, esq., Capt. R.N., third son of the 
late Sir Henry John Lambert, bart., to Renira 
Anne, younger dau. of the Rev. Rd. Fortescue 
Purvis, Vicar of Whitsbury. 

At St. Thomas’, Ryde, Capt. ric Stans- 
field Herries, H.M.’s 65th Regt., second son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Lewis Herries, 
K.C.H., and C.B., to Louisa Wilmot, third 
dau. of J. B. Daubuz, esq., of Leyton, Essex, 
and Buckingham Villa, Ryde. 

At the Abbey Church, Bath, Capt. Matthew 
Connolly, R.N., H.M.S. “ Pallas,” to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Kemble, M.A., 
Rector of Bath. 

At Streatham, Alfred George Foot, esq., 
R.E., youngest son of the late Lundy Edward 
Foot, esq., of Dublin, to Jessie, only surviving 
dau. of W. Senhouse Gaitskell, esq. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, Wm. 
Harrison Pounds, esq., to Marian Priscilla, 
second dau. of Capt. William Fitzgerald, and 
granddau. of the late Capt. William Borough, 
R.N., of Querin House, co. Clare. 

At Sandridge, Herts., Temple Corrie, third 
son of the late Edgcumbe Chevallier, esq., of 
Ipswich, to Anna Maria Chevallier, eldest dau. 
of Thos. Kinder, esq., Sandridge, Bury, Herts. 

At Riddlesworth, Norfolk, Sydney, youngest 
son of Thomas Alers Hankey, esq., of Fen- 
church-st., London, and Epsom, Surrey, to 
Louisa Fanny, second dau. of Thos. Thornhill, 
esq., of Riddlesworth Hall. 

At St. Giles, Camberwell, George William 
Hewitt Fletcher, esq., LL.B., of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and Inner Temple, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Heming, esq., 
of Banbury. 

At Middleton, near Pickering, Yorkshire, 
Edward Marriott, second son of the Rev. 
Horatio Maunsell, Rector of Drumbo, co. 
Down, to Ellen Margaret, only child of the 
Rev. Charles Mackereth, Vicar of Middleton. 

At St. James’, Paddington, Alfred George 
Field, esq., 6f Brighton, to Elizabeth Wrough- 
ton, widow of the Rev. Andrew Nugee, Vicar 
of Wymering, Hants. 

Sept.9. At the Catholic Chapel, Warwick- 
street, Maj. Henry Darrell, of Calehill, Kent, 
to Isabella Mary, eldest dau. of Vincent An- 
thony Eyre, esq., of Lindley Hall, Leicester- 
shire. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, George Will- 
dridge, esq., of Rood-lane and Brompton, to 
Maude, eldest dau. of Capt. Sibbald, R.N., of 
the Falkland Islands. 

At Wokingham, Charles Hall, esq., Capt. 
Royal Dragoons, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Charles Hall, of Terrington, York, to Julia 
Ann, only dau. of the late Charles Lee, esq., of 
Grosvenor-place, Hyde-park. 

Sept.12. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Chas. 
Brandling, esq., of Middleton, to Julia, Coun- 
tess of Jersey. 
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At Pitteadie, Maj. Walter Fergus Anderson, 
H.M.’s Bombay Army, to Isabella, second dau. 
of Geo. Prentice, esq., of Strathore, Fifeshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Robert Durie 
Osborn, esq., 12th Bengal Cavalry, son of the 
late Col. Roche Osborn, H.E.1.C.S., to Edith, 
second dau. of the Rev. George Rhodes, of 
Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park. 

At Hopesay, Salop, the Rev. Robert Evered 
Haymes, M.A. of Hopesay Rectory, eldest son 
of Arthur Haymes, esq., of Great Glenn, Leices- 
tershire, and Leamington Spa, to Jane Hen- 
rietta Martha, eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. T. L. 
Green, of Aston Hall, Shropshire. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terr., Wm. 
Henry Cooke, esq., Q.C., to Annie, second dau, 
of J. Greatorex, esq., of Cleveland-square. 

At St. Nicholas’, Great Yarmouth, Reginald 
Starling, youngest son of the Rev. Louis 
Augustus Norgate, Rector of Foxley, Norfolk, 
Rural Dean, to Louisa Ellen, only dau. of the 
late William Norgate, esq., of Heacham. 

At Wellshot House, Lanarkshire, A. R. A. 
Boyd, esq., 92nd Gordon Highlanders, eldest 
son of the late David Boyd, esq., Surgeon-Gen. 
Madras Army, to Mary Rowand, second dau. 
of Thomas Gray Buchanan, esq., of Scotstown. 

At Puttenham, the Rev. Frederick Young, 
Rector of Pett, Sussex, to Caroline Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. R. W. Close, In- 
cumbent of Woodhouse Eaves, Leicestershire. 

At Holy Trinity, Westminster, William H. 
B. Payn, esq., 35th Regt., to Emily, widow of 
Capt. Robert Selby, 89th Regt., and dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert B. Jelly, Portarlington, 
Queen’s County. 

At Ducklington, the Rev. J. E. B. Welburn, 
eldest son of the late Rev. M. Welburn, Vicar 
of Netber Poppleton, York, to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Farley, D.D., Rector 
of Ducklington, Oxfordshire. 

At Shelton, Notts., Havard Holden, esq., of 
Southport, to Frances Philippa, eldest dau; 
and at the same time and place, the Rev. R. 
A. L. Nunns, Incumbent of Apuldram, Sussex, 
to Eliza Philippa, youngest dau. of Robert 
Hall, esq., of Shelton Manor. 

At Kinlough, Lieut. James N. Croke, R,N., 
youngest son of the late Comm. Wentworth 
Parsons Croke, R.N., to Ida Frances, eldest 
dau. of John R. Dickson, esq., of Wood- 
ville, co. Leitrim. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, T. W. McLaughlin, 
esq., of Valparaiso, to Annie Catherine, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Cosby Stopford Mangan, 
Rector of Derry-Noose, Archdiocese of Ar- 
magh. 

Sept. 13. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Robert William Francis Holt, esq., R.M.L.I., 
only son of Robert Hughtrede Holt, esq., of 
Rochdale, and of West Cliff, Dawlish, to Louisa 
Mary Henrietta, eldest dau. of Col. E. R. King 
(late 36th Regt.), son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Sir Henry King, K.C.B. 

At the parish church, Brighton, Reginald C. 
W. Mitford, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Cavalry, 
youngest son of the late John Mitford, esq., of 
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Exbury, Hants., to Margaret, second dau. of 
the late Henry Moore, esq., of Abercrombie- 
square, Liverpool. 

At Skyne, the Hon. Alfred, eldest son of 
Lord Stourton, of Stourton, Yorkshire,to Mary 
Margaret, only child of M. E. Corbally, esq, 
M.P., of Corbalton Hall, co. Meath. 

The Rev. T. R. Musselwhite, Vicar of West 
Mersea, Essex, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. S. Farman, Rector of Layer Marney. 

Sept. 14. At Grove, Notts., Sir Henry G. 
Cotterell, bart., to Katherine Margaret, dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. and the Hon. Lady Airey. 

At St. Mary’s, Welshpool, Frederick Calvert, 
esq., Q.C., second son of the late Gen. Sir 
Harry Calvert, bart., G.C.B., G.C.H., to the 
Lady Lucy Caroline Herbert, eldest dau. of the 
late Earl of Powis, K.G. 

At Littlehampton, Sussex, Henry Holland 
Burne, esq., of the Vineyards, Bath, younger 
son of John Burne, esq., of Richmond Lodge, 
Bath, to Elizabeth Mary, widow of William 
Hawkins, esq., and dau. of Gen. Sir Richard 
England, G.C.B. 

At Hove, Brighton, Robert Barclay, eldest 
son of the late Robert F. Reynolds, e&q., of 
Upton, Essex, to Evelyn, youngest dau. of 
John Davidson, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 2nd 
Life Guards. 

At St. Mark’s, Albert-road, Regent’s-park, 
Joseph Parker, esq., of the India Office, son of 
the late Rev. Joseph Parker, Rector of Wyton, 
near Huntingdon, to Bessie, second dau. of 
John M. Clabon, esq., of St. George’s-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, and Great George-street, West- 
minster. 

At Witney, Gregory William Eccles, esq., to 
Ann Hyde, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Gregory, M.A., Vicar of Asthall, Oxfordshire. 

At Christ Church, Forest Hill, Thos. Julian, 
youngest son of the late Col. Pablo Francisco 
Rubido, ,to Mary Amelia, widow of Richard 
Appleford, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. James Pearce, R.N. 

At Edgbaston, Capt. Robert Moore Peel, 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. William 
Yates Peel, to Ann Augusta, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Welch, esq., of Merlin’s Grove, 
Carmarthenshire. 

At Aghour, Freshford, Ireland, Otway W. 
Cuffe, Capt. Royal Marine Artillery, second 
son of the late Sir J. D. Wheeler Cuffe, bart., 
of Leyrath, co. Kilkenny, to Louisa Frances 
Florence, only dau. of the Rev. Luke Fowler, 
Prebendary of Aghour. 

At Newcastle, co. Wicklow, Capt. J. Graham, 
H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, Deputy-Asst. Com- 
missary-Gen., to Louisa Maria, second dau. of 
the late George Joy, esq., of Woodtown House, 
co. Dublin. 

At Monkstown, William Charles Frederick 
Madden, esq., Lieut. 13th (Prince Albert’s) 
Light Infantry, third surviving son of John 
Travers Madden, esq., Inch House, co. Dublin, 
to Mary Stuart, youngest dau. of the late J. 
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Henry Davidson, esq., M.D., of Edinburgh, 
H.M.’s Physician in Ordinary for Scotland. 

At the parish church, Brighton, the Rev. 
Thomas Henry Fitzpatrick, M.A., Vicar of 
Dalston, Cumberland, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late John Barton, esq., of East Leigh, 
Hants. 

At Hindolveston, Norfolk, the Rev. Newn- 
ham George Philpott, to Marian, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Arthur Gifford Durnford, Vicar of 
Hindolveston. 

At the parish church, Effingnam, Surrey, 
Francis Stevenson Scott,, sq., R.N., only son 
of Walter Scott, esq., of H.M.’s Dockyard, 
Woolwich, to Anne, second dau. of John Mor- 
ley, esq., of Effingham-hill Lodge. 

At St. Michael’s, Limerick, Aylmer Vivian, 
esq., Bengal Staff Corps, younger son of the 
late Rev. C. P. Vivian, to Margaret Agnes, 
eldest dau. of James Duff Paterson, esq., of 
Queenstown, Ireland. 

At Ennis, co, Clare, John Pyne, esq., 16th 
Regt., to Rebecca, third dau. of James Men- 
zies, esq., of Ennis. 

Sept. 16. At St. Pancras, James Theobald, 
esq., of Shrewsbury-terrace, Bayswater, to 
Marian, only dau. of the late Rev. Ellis Anwyl 
Owen, Rector of Llanystyndwy, Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Sept. 19. At St. Mark’s, Bath, Francis Chas. 
Annesley, esq., first cousin of the present Earl 
Annesley, and son of James Annesley, esq., 
H.M.’s British Consul-General at Amsterdam, 
and Clementine, Baronnesse Brockhausen, to 
Matilda Caroline, only dau. of Brevet-Col. 
Cowper Rochfort, Madras Army. 

At Gillingham, Dorset, the Rev. Spencer 
Fellows, Incumbent of Zeals, Wilts., youngest 
son of the late Thomas Fellows, esq., of Money- 
hill House, Herts., to Amelia St. George, third 
and twin dau. of the late Rev. Henry Turton, 
Incumbent of Betley, Staffordshire ; and at the 
same time and place, the Rev. Charles Edward 
Hornby, M.A., youngest son of the late Joseph 
Hornby, esq., of Druid’s Cross, near Liver- 
pool, to Harriet Catherine, fourth and twin 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Turton. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Anthony W. Thorold, M.A., Rector of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, second son of the late 
Rev. Edw. Thorold, M.A., Rector of Hougham- 
cum-Marston, Lincolnshire, to Emily, second 
dau. of the late John Labouchere, esq., of 
Portland-pl., and Broom Hall, Surrey. 

At Royston, Robert Lesley Parker, late Capt. 
in the 15th Hussars, eldest son of Samuel 
Parker, esq., of Firby Hall, Yorkshire, to 
Amelia, second dau. of John Phillips, esq., 
Royston, 

Sept. 20. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the 
Hon. Arthur Hamilton Gordon, Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of New Brunswick, youngest son of 
George, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.G., K.T., 
to Rachael Emily, eldest dau. of Sir John G. 
Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B. 
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ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Sir F. W. 
Austen, G.C.B. 

Aug. 10. At his seat, Portsdown 
Lodge, near Portsmouth, aged 91, Ad- 
miral Sir Francis William Austen, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Fleet, and the senior 
officer on the list of the British Navy. 

The deceased, who was the fourth 
son of the Rev. George Austen, Rector 
of Steventon and Dean, Hants., and 
brother of Miss Jane Austen, the novel- 
ist, was born April 23, 1774, and entered 
the Royal Naval Academy in 1786. In 
1788 he embarked, as a volunteer, in 
the “ Perseverance,” and proceeded to 
the East Indies, on which station he con- 
tinued to be employed until he obtained 
his first commission, Dec. 28,1792. He 
then served, mainly on the home station, 
until he was promoted to the command 
of the “ Peterel,” Feb. 3, 1799, and 
during his charge effected the capture 
and destruction of upwards of forty 
vessels of various descriptions, and on 
June 19 participated in Lord Keith’s 
capture of a French squadron under 
Rear-Admiral Perrée. On March 21, 
1800, in an encounter off Marseilles with 
three French vessels, he drove two on 
the rocks, and captured the third, “ La 
Ligurienne,” 16. For this affair he re- 
ceived the war medal and clasp, and 
was posted May 13, 1800. He was 
next at the blockade of Genoa, and 
received the thanks of Lord Keith for 
his valuable services. He shortly after- 
wards joined Sir Sidney’s Smith’s squad- 
ron on the coast of Egypt, and on 
August 13 prevented a Turkish line- 
of-battle ship, of 30 guns, aground 
near the Island of Aboukir, and dis- 
masted, from falling into the hands 


of the French, for which the Capitan 
Pascha presented him with a handsome 
sabre and pelisse. In 1803 he was em- 
ployed at Ramsgate in raising a body 
of Sea Fencibles, and in 1804, in the 
“Leopard,” off Boulogne. He next 
shared in Lord Nelson’s celebrated pur- 
suit of the combined squadron to the 
West Indies, and for his services in the 
action off St. Domingo was presented 
with a gold medal, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and a vase worth 
£100 from the Patriotic Society at 
Lloyd’s. In March, 1807, he joined 
the “St. Alban,” and escorted a division 
of transports, with a reinforcement of 
2,000 troops, to the coast of Portugal, 
where they arrived on the eve of the 
battle of Vimeira; afterwards super- 
intended the debarkation at Portsmouth 
of the remains of Sir John Moore’s 
army, and afforded protection to and 
from the East to several large convoys 
of Indiamen. For his exertions in the 
autumn of 1809 in bringing to a suc- 
cessful issue a dispute with the Chinese, 
he received the thanks of the Admiralty, 
and 1,000 guineas from the East India 
Company. After next serving as flag- 
captain to Lord Gambier off the coast 
of France, he commanded the “ Ele- 
phant,” 70, from July, 1811, to May, 
1814, employed with Admiral Young’s 
fleet in the North Sea; also in cruising 
off the western islands, and finally on 
the Baltic station. 

At the close of the war Capt. Austen 
was made a C.B., June 4, 1815; ap- 
pointed colonel of marines May 27, 1825; 
became rear-admiral, July 22, 1830; 
made a K.C.B., Feb. 28, 1837, and vice- 
admiral, June 28, 1838. He was com- 














mander-in-chief on the North America 
and West India station, with his flag 
in the “ Vindictive,” from December, 
1844, to June, 1848, and became full 
admiral August 1 following. He was 
awarded the good service pension of 
£300, July 5, 1855, which he relin- 
quished on becoming rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom, June 5, 1862, and on 
December 11 following he succeeded to 
vice-admiral of the United Kingdom. 
He became a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, May 18, 1860, and 
admiral of the fleet, April 27, 1863. 

He married first, in July, 1806, Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Gibson, esq., 
of Ramsgate; and secondly, in 1828, 
Martha, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Noyes Lloyd, formerly Rector of En- 
borne, Berks., but was again left a 
widower in 1843. He has left a family 
of three daughters and five sons, three 
of whom are in the Royal Navy; his 
youngest son, the Rev. E. T. Austen, 
M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
Rector of Barfreston, Kent. 





GENERAL Siz FREDERICK STOVIN, 
G.C.B. 

Aug.16. At St. James’s Palace, aged 
82, Gen. Sir Frederick Stovin, G.C.B., 
Colonel of the 83rd Regiment, and 
Extra Groom in Waiting to the Queen. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
James Stovin, Esq., of Whitgift, near 
Howden, in Yorkshire, was born at that 
place in 1783. He entered the army 
as ensign in the 52nd Regiment, March 
22, 1800, accompanied it to the coast of 
Spain, and landed with it at Ferrol, 
where it was almost the only corps en- 
gaged. He returned to England, after 
remaining some weeks at Lisbon, in 
Jan. 1801, obtained a lieutenancy Jan. 
7, 1801, a company in the 62nd Regi- 
ment June 24, 1802; but at the peace 
he was placed on half-pay. In July, 
1803, he was appointed to a company in 
the 28th Regiment, and in 1805 brigade- 
major in Ireland. At the latter end of 
1805 he went to Bremen with Lord 
Cathcart; and in 1807 was at the siege 
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and capture of Copenhagen. In 1808 
he served with the force under Sir J. 
Moore up the Baltic to Gottenburg; 
returned in July, and proceeded to Por- 
tugal, and landed two days after the bat- 
tle of Vimieiro. In October he marched 
into Spain, and was present during the 
retreat to, and battle of Corunna. In 
June following he was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Lieut.-Gen. Mackenzie 
Fraser; he served with that officer in 
the expedition to Walcheren, and was 
at the capture of Flushing. In Jan. 
1810, he proceeded to Gibraltar, and in 
April was sent, as second in command, 
to Tarifa, at its first occupation by the 
British; in May he was recalled, and 
appointed brigade-major at Gibraltar ; 
in September he returned to England 
on account of health, and was ordered 
to command the depdt of his regiment. 
In July, 1811, he was sent to Portugal, 
and on his arrival was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Picton ; 
he served as such at the captures of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, immedi- 
ately after which he was appointed 
Assistant-Adjutant-General to the third 
Division, Sir T. Picton’s, and Brevet- 
Major. He was present at the battle 
of Salamanca, thence proceeded to Ma- 
drid, and was at the surrender of the 
Retiro; at the retreat from Madrid 
and Salamanca; at the battle of Vit- 
toria; and at the battle and operations 
in the Pyrenees; he received the brevet 
of lieutenant-colonel Aug. 26, 1813; he 
was afterwards present at the battles of 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. He was 
never absent a day from the third Divi- 
sion after being appointed aide-de-camp 
to Sir T. Picton, until it was broken up 
at Bordeaux and embarked. He return- 
ed, in July, 1814, to England; and in 
September was appointed head of the 
Adjutant-General’s Department to a force 
destined for a particular service in Ame- 
rica. In December he landed near New 
Orleans, and was severely wounded. Sir 
E. Pakenham coming out to take the 
chief command, brought with him Lieut.- 
Col. Stovin’s appointment as Deputy- 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. On the 
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peace with America he returned home, 
and on his arrival was ordered to pro- 
secute Lieut.-Col. Mullins of the 44th 
Regiment at Dublin, which prevented 
his being at the battle of Waterloo. 
He was afterwards employed in the 
Ionian Islands, which was the close of 
his active service, and in April, 1829, 
he was placed on half-pay. In 1830 he 
became colonel, but continued unem- 
ployed. In 1837 he received the ap- 
pointment of one of Her Majesty’s 
Grooms in Waiting, and his connexion 
with the Court continued till his death, 
he being made an Extra Groom in Wait- 
ing in 1860. He became major-general 
in 1841, received the colonelcy of the 
83rd Regiment in 1848, attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1851, and 
that of general in 1859. He was made 
a Knight of St. Michael and St. George 
in 1820, and a G.C.B. in 1860. For 
his war services he received the gold 
cross and two clasps for the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, and the 
silver medal with three clasps for, Co- 
runna, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz. 
In 1815 he married Ann Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Sitwell Sitwell, Bart., 
of Renishaw, Derbyshire, who died in 
1858. 


—_ 


Srr Wiii1aM Jackson Hooker, 
F.R.S., &e. 

Aug. 12. At Kew, aged 80, Sir 
William Jackson. Hooker, F.R.S., &c., 
Director of the Royal Gardens. 

The deceased was the son of Joseph 
Hooker, Esq., of Exeter, a gentleman 
who claimed to be a member of the 
same family as Richard Hooker, the 
author of “Ecclesiastical Polity,” but 
who had removed to Norwich, where 
his son was born early in 1785. From 
innate taste William devoted himself to 
botanical studies, and these he pursued 
with so much success that he was even- 
tually appointed Regius Professor of 
Botany in the University of Glasgow, 
where he greatly endeared himself to 
the students, not only by his ability as 
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a lecturer, but by his kind and genial 


disposition. Among these young men 
were many who have since achieved dis- 
tinction in science, and one of their 
number thus writes of him in the “ Naval 
and Military Gazette :”’— 


“Many medical men of both services 
look back to some of their brightest 
days as those spent some thirty years 
ago, in company with their congenial 
companion, preceptor, and friend, the 
Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, over the rugged 
hills in the West of Scotland or the 
still more rugged mountains of Conne- 
mara, when, with knapsack on back and 
collecting case at side, he practically 
taught his pupils the science which he 
loved, guiding, directing, and cheering 
them to exertion, and ever ready to 
help them in all their difficulties, and 
with his lithe step and upright figure 
at the age of fifty making himself young 
for the sake of the young, never allow- 
ing himself to be beaten on the moun- 
tain side by his more youthful associates. 
There are many, we say, of our medical 
men of both services who will be pleased 
to see this notice in a professional paper, 
and will vividly call to mind the tigure 
and even the dress of their favourite 
professor, and who have proved, by 
many a valuable addition to his un- 
rivalled herbarium from all parts of the 
world, the full remembrance and love 
they bore him.” 

In 1832 he was removed to a wider 
sphere of usefulness, being appointed 
Curator of Kew Gardens, which, in their 
present state, he may almost be said to 
have created. On the recommendation 
of Viscount Melbourne, then Prime 
Minister, he received the honour of 
knighthood in 1835, and in 1845 re- 
ceived the degree of D.C.L. from the 
University of Oxford, on the nomina- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Chancellor. In 1815 he married a 
daughter of Dawson Turner, Esq., of 
Norwich, by whom he leaves a family, 
his only surviving son being Dr. Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, the well-known botanist 
and traveller. 

Sir William was the author of “The 
British Flora,” Flora Borealis Ameri- 
cana, Icones Filicum, Genera Filicum, 
Musci Exotici, Flora Exotica, Muscu- 














logia Britannica, &e., and he contri- 
buted the botanical portion of the work 
to Admiral Beechey’s account of his 
voyage of discovery in the Arctic re- 
gions; he was beside a constant writer 
in botanical periodicals. He was a mem- 
ber of nearly all the learned and scien- 
tific societies both upon the Continent 
and in America, and a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. 





Tue Ven. R. C. Cox, M.A. 

Aug. 25. At Eglingham Vicarage, 
Northumberland, aged 65, the Venerable 
Richard Charles Coxe, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Lindisfarne, Canon of Durham, and 
Vicar of Eglingham. 

The deceased was educated under 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy, at the Norwich 
Grammar School; from whence, in 
1818, he was elected Scholar of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, and ajfter- 
wards became Fellow. Here, after 
taking a second class in Literis Humani- 
oribus, he graduated B.A. in 1821, and 
M.A. in 1824. He was ordained Deacon 
in 1823, and Priest in 1824. He was 
sometime Chaplain of Archbishop Teni- 
son’s chapel, in Regent-street, London, 
and in 1841, on the death of the Rev. 
J. Dodd, was presented by Dr. Percy, 
then Bishop of Carlisle, to the Vicarage 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He preached 
his first sermon on the 28th of March, 
and was formally inducted into the 
living on the 12th of April. In 1843 
he was appointed Honorary Canon of 
Durham, and during his residence in 
Newcastle he was also chosen one of the 
select preachers before the University of 
Oxford. The income of the living was 
very inadequate; and after fruitless 
efforts to obtain an augmentation in a 
more legitimate way, it was proposed, 
with the sanction of the Diocesan, who 
headed the list with a subscription of 
£50, to supplement the endowment with 
an annual Easter offering. In 1845, 
on Easter Tuesday, the sum of five 
hundred guineas was presented to the 
Vicar, and as long as Mr. Coxe remained 
in Newcastle the like acknowledgment 
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of his services was continued. In 1853, 
Bishop Maltby preferred him to the 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne, with the 
vicarage of Eglingham annexed, when 
the inhabitants of Newcastle, to mark 
their sense of his character and profes- 
sional career amongst them, presented 
him with a handsome piece of plate and 
£220, the late Mr. Commissioner Ellison 
making the speech on the occasion. 
Bishop Longley, in 1857, gave him the 
Canonry at Durham, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Townshend. Arch- 
deacon Coxe was an eloquent preacher, 
and his sermons were not only graceful 
in style and delivery, but weighty in 
matter and sound in doctrine. He was 
conscientiously opposed to the latitudi- 
narian indifference which now so exten- 
sively prevails, and was a bold and un- 
compromising advocate for the rights 
and privileges, as well as for the dis- 
tinctive faith and doctrine of the Angli- 
can branch of the Catholic Clurch. 
Notwithstanding, however, his unflinch- 
ing orthodoxy and decided Churchman- 
ship, he was so gentlemanly in demean- 
our and conciliatory in manner, that he 
was universally respected and beloved 
by all who had the privilege of his 
friendship or acquaintance. He was an 
accomplished scholar, and earned no 
mean distinction as a poet, being alike 
happy in his original compositions as 
in his translations. 

Archdeacon Coxe was the author of 
the following works, published by 
Rivingtons, London. 


“Lectures on the Evidence from the 
Miracles.” 

“ Practical Sermons.” 

“Death disarmed of its Sting,” a 
course of Leotures preached in Lent 
1836. 

“The Symmetry of Divine Revelation, 
a Witness to the Divinity of Christ,” 
an argument in three consecutive series 
of Advent Lectures, 1845. 

“Thoughts on Important Church 
Subjects,” originally printed at the 
request and cost of the churchwardens 
of St. Nicholas, Newcastle,.1850. 

“Remorse: Remorse for Intellectual 
and Literary Offences: Retribution,” 
three sermons preached in the cathedral 
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church of Durham, 1864, and published 
in compliance with a request from 
members of the university. 

He was also the author of several 
sermons preached on different occasions ; 
a Sermon preached at St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, for the Burlington Schools; a 
Sermon at Newcastle, at the Visitation 
of Bishop Maltby in 1841; another, also 
at Newcastle, at the Visitation of Arch- 
deacon Raymond, in 1842; “The Plea- 
sures of Taste,” an incentive to devotion, 
1842; “A Plea for the House of God,” 
in aid of the building fund of St. Peter’s, 
Newcastle, 1843 ; “ Brotherly Love, the 
Lesson of the Liturgy,” on the reopen- 
ing of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, 1844; 
a Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, on Whit Sunday, 1850; 
“ Cathedral Worship,” at Durham, 1858; 
* Free Inquiry, its Claims and Tenden- 
cies,” a charge delivered to the clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne, 
1863. 

And in addition to these more strictly 
professional publications, we have to 
notice tle Archdeacon’s poetical compo- 
sitions, some of which have been de- 
servedly admired for the elegant taste 
and genuine feeling displayed in them. 

“Poems, Scriptural, Classical, and 
Miscellaneous,” beautifully printed, with 
illuminated titles and ornamental initials 
designed by G. B. Richardson. 

“The Merey at Marsdon Rock,” a 
tale in verse. 

“The Snow Shroud, or The Lost 
Buairn o’ Biddlestone Edge.” 

“Leda Tanah, the Martyr’s Child; 
Derwent Bank.” 

“Ballads from the Portuguese,” in 
the second part of Mr. Adamson’s Lusi- 
tania Illustrata. 

“ Woodnotes; The Silvitudia of M. 
Casimir Surbievius, with a translation in 
English Verse. Musings at ‘'ynemouth. 
Ten Sonnets. North and South, ten 
Sonnets,” all in one volume, dedicated 
to Bishop Maltby. 

Lines on the Amateur Concert for the 
Infirmary at Newcastle, in 1853. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

Archdeacon Coxe married Louisa, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Maule, of Dover, 
by whom he leaves a daughter and two 
sons, the eldest of whom is Captain 
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Coxe of the Northumberland Militia, 
and the younger Seymour Coxe, Esq., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. His mortal 
remains were interred on Thursday, 
Aug. 31, in a spot selected by himself 
under a wide-spreading lime-tree in the 
churchyard of his own parish of Egling- 
ham. Besides his own immediate friends 
and relatives, numbers of the parishioners 
and many of the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry were in attendance, and by 
their visible emotion declared their sense 
of the loss they had sustained. On the 
following Sunday, suitable discourses 
were delivered by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Bland, in Durham Cathedral, and 
by the Rev. C. Moody, M.A., in St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle. There is an en- 
graving of Archdeacon Coxe, from a 
portrait of him, taken by Elliott, soon 
after his preferment to the vicarage of 
Newcastle, which was presented by 
friends to Mrs. Coxe. 


Henry Curisty, Esq., F.S.A., &e. 

May4. At La Palisse, Allier, France, 
aged 54, Henry Christy, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e. 

The deceased, who was the second 
but eldest surviving son of the late 
William Miller Christy, Esq., of Wood- 
bines, Kingston-upon-Thames, and a 
gentleman of great commercial import- 
ance, one of the founders and a director 
of the London Joint Stock Bank, was 
born July 26, 1810. His early years 
were devoted to business as a partner 
in the very extensive mannfactories of 
the Messrs. Christys” of Bermondsey 
and Stockport, und he succeeded his 
father in the direction of the Bank; 
but he also undertook extensive voy- 
ages, for the purpose of studying the 
antiquarian remains of various dis- 
tricts, and the primitive customs of the 
more remote tribes of men; being anx- 
ious to observe those customs, and col- 
lect the arms, implements, and dresses 
of such tribes, before the influence of 
European civilization had obliterated 
their distinctive characteristics. He 
explored, in company with Mr. Edward 
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Tylor, all parts of Mexico, and the 
results of the journey are given in Mr. 
Tylor’s Anahuac (Lond. 1861). He 
also visited the United States, Canada, 
and British Columbia. The East, Al- 
geria, and the north of Africa, Spain, 


Italy, France, and the Scandinavian - 


kingdoms, were also carefully explored 
by him. The fine museum of northern 
antiquities and ethnography brought 
together at Copenhagen excited his 
warm interest, and he became a foun- 
dation member of the Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries. With the various 
scientific men with whom he became 
acquainted on his travels he established 
close and intimate relations, assisting 
them as far as he could in prosecuting 
their studies, and receiving them with 
hospitality when they visited England. 

To many of the foreign collections, as 
well as to those of his own country, he 
was a liberal donor. To the College of 
Surgeons he gave, a short time since, 
a skeleton of a manatee, which he had 
obtained at a considerable expense, and 
which, from its exceptionally perfect 
state, has excited much interest. To 
the various departments of the British 
Museum he also contributed liberally. 
In 1852, he presented to that institu- 
tion a series of votive figures of a some- 
what Pheenician character, found in Cy- 
prus, on the site of a temple of Venus; 
and he subsequently gave many relics 
illustrating the earlier periods of British 
history. 

Of late years, Mr. Christy had turned 
his attention with great interest and 
zeal to the discoveries that have been 
made in many quarters, tending to 
prove the antiquity of man’s presence 
on the earth. The excavations at Abbe- 
ville and Amiens were followed by 
him with special attention, and he de- 
cided on attacking new ground not 
hitherto explored. In conjunction, 
therefore, with his friend M. Lartet, 
the distinguished French palewontolo- 
gist, he explored, at a considerable 
sacrifice both of money and time, the 
caves and rock shelters that line the 
banks of the Vezére, in Dordogne. His 
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investigations were carried on in the 
most liberal and disinterested manner, 
the choicest specimens being selected 
to form a principal collection to remain 
in France. From the duplicates some 
were taken for his own collection, and 
all the remainder were distributed as 
presents among public museums, and 
private collections in all parts of Europe. 
The results of these discoveries were to 
be embodied in a work of considerable 
extent, for which a number of plates 
had been prepared, and it is to be hoped 
that M. Lartet may be able to carry it 
to completion. It was-noon at La Pa- 
lisse, Department de L’Allier, that he 
was stopped by illness when on his way 
from the field of his interesting labours 
towards Switzerland. He was at the 
time travelling with his attached friend 
and fellow-labourer, M. Lartet, whose 
wife was also of the party. An eminent 
physician from Paris was summoned 
without delay; but every effort to ar- 
rest the disease—which was inflamma- 
tion of the lungs—proved unavailing, 
and he died shortly after the arrival of 
his brother, Joseph Fell, who had has- 
tened to the scene. His remains were 
brought to England, and interred with 
those of his father and other members 
of his family at Wandsworth. 

The late Mr. Christy’s life was con- 
secrated to works of beneficence. During 
the Irish famine he devoted himself per- 
sonally to the mitigation of the disease 
and suffering which had awakened his 
benevolent sympathy, and his own life 
nearly fell a sacrifice to his efforts in 
this good cause. He was a man of sin- 
gularly varied endowments, and took as 
much pleasure in dispensing knowledge 
as he did in its acquisition. There were 
few parts of the world which he had 
not visited, some of them again and 
again; and the Arabs of Algeria, the 
negroes of Western Africa and America, 
the Indians of the British North Ameri- 
can colonies, and the oppressed in Syria, 
have reason to bless him as.a benefactor 
no less than the poor of his own coun- 
try. The distress caused in Denmark 
by the recent war also excited his sym- 
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pathies, and he gave considerable sums 
to the relief of the wounded Danes. 
His loss will be greatly felt, not only 
among his own personal friends, but by 
many who, unacquainted with his person, 
only knew him through the assistance 
which he gave to them through others. 

Mr. Christy was a Fellow of most of 
the metropolitan scientific societies, and 
had been also selected by the council of 
the Royal Society as one of the fifteen 
candidates to be elected on the Ist of 
June, an honour he well merited. He 
had a very valuable museum of anti- 
quities in his London residence, and by 
his will this collection is left to the care 
of four trustees, (including his esteemed 
triend Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S,,) 
who are directed to dispose of it in such 
manner as will make it most conducive 
to the cause of archeological science and 
ethnology. A portion of the collection 
is described in an excellent printed cata- 
logue, compiled two or three years ago 
by Mr. Steinhauer, of Copenhagen. This 
portion is not to be divided, but much 
liberty is left for the disposal of the 
remainder. 

Among the books presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries in Nov. 1863 by 
Mr. Christy is a copy of Mr. Steinhauer’s 
work entitled “A Cutulogue of a Collec- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Stone Im- 
plements in the possession of Henry 
Christy, F.G.S., &., printed for private 
distribution.” (8vo., London, 1862.) 

Mr. Christy’s elder brother William, 
V.L.S. and F.Z.S., distinguished himself 
as a botanist, and died unmarried, July 
24, 1839. One of his first cousins is 
Samuel Christy, Esq., (now Christy- 
Miller,) M.P. several times for New- 
castle-under-Lyne, who changed his 
name by royal license on succeeding 
to the estates of his kinsman, the late 
William Henry Miller, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Britwell Court, Burnham, Bucks,, and 
of Craigentinnie, co. Mid Lothian, the 
well-known book-collector, who also 
represented Newcastle-under-Lyne in 
more than one Parliament. Mr. Christy- 
Miller obtained with Mr. Miller’s estates 
his very extensive and curious library. 
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Mr. Epwarp Pretty, F.S.A. 

Aug.4. At Chillington House, Maid- 
stone, aged 74, Mr. Edward Pretty, 
F.S.A, 

Mr. Pretty was born at Hollingbourne, 
in Kent, March 5, 1792. In 1809, at 
the early age of seventeen, he was ap- 
pointed Drawing Master to Rugby 
School; and for a long series of years 
he held this situation with credit to 
himself and to the advantage of genera- 
tions of pupils by whom he was respected 
and beloved. He had previously pre- 
viously prepared for Ackerman a copy- 
book of flowers, which was published 
and obtained much favour for the careful 
and correct drawing of the young artist. 
Subsequently he painted miniatures at 
Northampton, where he resided, with 
such success that one of the most emi- 
nent metropolitan painters urged him 
to make London his residence, but in 
vain. When he left Northampton he 
took up his abode, in 1858, at the late 
residence of his old friend Mr. Charles, 
who had left him a legacy. Mr. Charles’s 
fine old dwelling, Chillington House, 
was bequeathed with his antiquarian 
and geological collections to the town 
of Maidstone. The Corporation conse- 
quently established a public institution 
(including a reading-room), which they 
appropriately named the Charles Mu- 
seum, and to this Mr. Pretty was soli- 
cited to become Curator. He accepted 
the office, more influenced by early 
attachments than by pecuniary emolu- 
ment, and he discharged the duties of 
the post with such urbanity, cheerful- 
ness, and intelligence as to secure the 
esteem of the people of Maidstone, and 
of all who had occasion to visit the 
Museum, which is also the temporary 
home of the collections of the Kent 
Archeological Society. His knowledge 
of the local antiquities and of their 
history rendered him peculiarly fitted 
for his post, and he was never tired of 
explaining them day after day. His 
gentlemanly demeanour and engaging 
manners gave the information- he was 
ever ready to afford an additional charm ; 
and the large and sombre rooms of Chil- 





















lington House will to many long wear 
a gloomy air, deprived as they now are 
of the animated and handsome counte- 
nance of the conservator and explainer 
of their contents. In the picture gal- 
lery Mr. Pretty was particularly at 
home, and it is to be regretted he did 
not print a descriptive catalogue of the 
paintings with the history and merits of 
which he was so well acquainted. The 
same remark may be made on the local 
antiquities ; with many of them and their 
history no one was so conversant as 
Mr. Pretty, and to him the compilation 
of a catalogue would have been a com- 
paratively easy task. We hope his 
valuable sketches, many of them being 
of places and buildings now altered or 
destroyed, are prepared for arrangement. 
They are, together with his books and 
paintings, left to the Museum. The 
sketches will be of great use for reference 
to the archeologist and antiquarian ar- 
chitect, for they are all remarkable for 
truthfulness as well as artistic finish. 

Mr. Pretty communicated several pa- 
pers to various antiquarian, societies, 
and he was the author of an excellent 
illustrated Guide to Northampton, pub- 
lished by Whetton of that town. He 
held the office of Assistant Secretary to 
the Kent Archwological Society, and 
was ever among the foremost to aid all 
archeological researches, both with his 
purse and with his personal experience ; 
though not rich he was in all things 
liberal and generous. His collection of 
coins he has bequeathed to the Rev. 
Beale Poste, and he has appointed 
Mr. De Wilde of Northampton, and 
Mr. Randall of Maidstone, executors to 
his will. 





Hvuex Cumine, Esq. 
Aug. 10. At his residence, in Gower- 
street, aged 74, Hugh Cuming, Esq. 
Mr. Cuming was born at West Alving- 
ton, Kingsbridge, Devonshire, on Feb. 
14,1791. Asa child his love of plants 
and shells displayed itself in a remark- 
able manner; and under the friendly 
patronage and encouragement of Colonel 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot, II, 
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Montagu, the author of Testacea Bri- 
tannica, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, it was largely fostered and de- 
veloped. Apprenticed to a sail-maker, 
he was brought into contact with sea- 
faring men, and in the year 1819 he 
made a voyage to South America, and 
settled in business at Valparaiso. Here 
his passion for collecting shells found an 
ample field for its development, and was 
greatly stimulated and assisted by the 
English consul, Mr. Nugent, and by 
several officers of the British navy; 
among others by Lieutenant Frembly 
and the officers of the surveying ships 
under the command of Captains King 
and Fitzroy. 

In 1826 he gave up his business in 
order to devote himself wholly to his 
favourite pursuit. With this object he 
built a yacht, expressly fitted for the 
collection and stowage of objects of 
natural history ; and a cruise of upwards 
of twelve months among the islands of 
the South Pacific amply rewarded him 
for his toils in dredging and collecting 
by sea and shore. On his return to 
Valparaiso, he prepared for a voyage of 
more extended duration along the west- 
ern coast of America, and his reputation 
being now widely extended, he started 
under peculiar advantages. The Chilian 
Government granted him the privilege 
of anchoring in its ports free of charges, 
and of purchasing stores free of duty, 
and he was furnished with letters to the 
authorities of all the states which he 
visited, who, in consequence, received 
him with marked attention, and gave 
him every possible facility. After two 
years spent in exploring the coast from 
the Island of Chiloe, in lat. 44° S., to 
the Gulf of Conchagua, in lat. 13° N., 
dredging while under sail and at anchor 
in the bays and inlets, searching among 
the rocks, turning over the stones at 
low water, and rambling inland over 
the plains, river banks, and woods, Mr. 
Cuming returned with all his accumu- 
lated stores of plants and animals to his 
native land. The Zoological Society 
had just previously been established, 
and it was in 1831 that its evening 
3.R 
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scientific meetings began to be enlivened 
by the brilliant displays of new shells 
from his cabinet, which were described 
by the late Mr. Broderip and the late 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby; while the anatomy 
of some of the more interesting molluscs 
formed the subject of papers by Pro- 
fessor Owen. For four-and-thirty years 
his unrivalled collection has continued 
to supply fresh novelties for these meet- 
ings, and the supply is still far from 
being exhausted. 

In 1835 he determined to undertake 
a new expedition, and fixed upon the 
Philippine Islands, rich in natural pro- 
ductions, little explored, and where his 
knowledge of Spanish would be of great 
advantage, as the scene of his labours. 
Letters of recommendation from the 
authorities of Madrid to the Governor- 
General at Manilla, to the governors of 
the various provinces into which the 
islands are divided, and to the Arch- 
bishop of Manilla, procured him a hos- 
pitable welcome among all ranks, but 
especially among the clergy, where- 
ever he presented himself. Although 
his dredgings and wanderings by the 
sea-shore were*by no means inconsider- 
able, his attention was now more parti- 
cularly directed to the woods and forests 
of those luxuriant islands, and in them 
he reaped a most abundant harvest of 
plants, and filled his store-chests with 
innumerable specimens of such a magni- 
ficent series of land-shells as had never 
before rewarded the exertions of a col- 
lector. In every locality Mr. Cuming 
became the guest éf the padre or priest, 
always the chief personage of the dis- 
trict in the interior of these islands; 
their houses and their equipages were 
placed at his disposal, and, what was of 
still greater importance, the services of 
the school-children, educated at the ex- 
pense of the Spanish Government, and 
numbering in some places as many as 
four or five hundred, were secured to 
scour the woods for snails and plants. 
Small bribes of money were the most 
effectual in directing the eyes of these 
youthful collectors to the detection of 
such as were especially pointed out to 
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their notice, and shells which gladdened 
his eyes by their exceeding novelty and 
beauty were brought to him from day 
to day in quantities which seemed pro- 
digious. After four years spent among 
the islands of the Philippine group, and 
short visits to Malacca, Singapore, and 
St. Helena, Mr. Cuming returned to Eng- 
land with the richest booty that had 
ever been collected by a single man, 
His dried plants, which numbered 
130,000 specimens, were immediately 
distributed, as well as his living orchids, 
which were numerous and of great 
beauty. Large numbers of birds and 
reptiles, quadrupeds and insects, were 
also added to the museums at home and 
abroad. But his collection of shells 
formed by far the most important part 
of the spoils which he had secured. 
Before leaving England he had brought 
together, through his Pacific and South 
American collections, and by means of 
purchase and exchange, the largest and 
most valuable private collection then in 
existence. His vast Philippine collections 
enabled him to increase this to an 
enormous extent; and during’ the five- 
and-twenty years that have since elapsed 
he has been untiringly engaged in its 
arrangement and completion, in adding 
to it by purchase and exchange, and in 
getting the species described and figured 
by conchologists, both at home and 
abroad. It is stated by Mr. Reeve that 
it contains not fewer than 30,000 
species and varieties, and in most cases 
several specimens of each. 

Mr. Cuming had long been subjected 
to chronic bronchitis and an asthmatic 
affection, each successive paroxysm of 
which afforded his friends more and 
more serious grounds of alarm. His last 
attack came on the 26th of July, after 
a visit to the Crystal Palace; dropsical 
symptoms, to which he had before been 
subject, reappeared, and he died, a fort- 
night after, at his residence in Gower-st., 
surrounded by the collections which had 
been the object and solace of his life, 
and in the contemplation of which he 
had continued to occupy himself until 
within a few hours of his death, He 
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had from time to time disposed of his 
duplicate specimens to the various public 
and private collections of Europe and 
America, and always took pleasure in 
acknowledging that his expenses and 
his labours had been amply repaid. 
“The great object of my ambition,” 
he writes of himself in the year 1858, 
“is to place my collection in the British 
Museum, so that it may be accessible to 
all the scientific world, and where it 
would afford to the public eye a striking 
example of what has been done by the 
personal industry and means of one 
man.” Sincerely do we echo the wish 
of the world of science that this object 
may ere long be accomplished.— Athe- 
neum. 








Mr. JoHN WINDELE. 

Aug. 28. At his residence, Blair’s-hill, 
Cork, aged 64, Mr. John Windele, the 
historian of Cork. 

The deceased was born at Cork in 
1801. Early in life he evinced an in- 
tense love for antiquarian pursuits, par- 
ticularly those in connection with his 
own country, for he was an enthusiastic 
Irishman, and a sterling patriot; his 
patriotism was however of the right 
stamp, not dissipating itself, like that 
of too many of his countrymen, in frothy 
declamation, or Utopian schemes of na- 
tional glory impossible of realization. 
He loved his native land, and every- 
thing connected with her ancient his- 
tory, language, literature, and arts be- 
came the leading passion of his life. 
While yet a boy, he visited all the 
ancient remains within his reach, 
churches, abbeys, castles, &c., sketching 
and making notes of all that interested 
him. 

Early in life he became a contributor to 
“ Bolster’s Magazine,” which introduced 
him to the society of a number of gentle- 
men who made Irish archeology their 
special study ; among whom we may 
mention the late Abraham Abell, 
M.R.LA.; William Willes, an accom- 
plished artist and archeologist, and 
uncle of the present Baron Willes ; the 
Rev. Mathew Horgan, the hospitable 
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and facetious parish priest of Blarney, 
and a well-known Irish scholar; Father 
Prout, &c. It was the custom of these 
gentlemen to make periodical excursions 
through the country, sketching military . 
and ecclesiastical ruins, cromlechs, stone- 
circles, pillar-stones, and digging into 
round towers, tumuli, raths, &. With 
such companions Mr. Windele was in 
his element ; he entered into their pur- 
suits with all the enthusiasm of his 
ardent nature, and after these associates 
of his early antiquarian labours had 
passed away from earth, he still con- 
tinued the same course with unabated 
ardour. 

His favourite pursuit was Ogham 
hunting. These mysterious monuments 
of his country’s early civilisation had 
for him an indescribable charm; away 
on the lofty mountain, the rugged glen, 
the wild moorland, or buried in the 
recesses of the lonely rath cave, his un- 
wearied spirit sought out those rock-cut 
records, whose mysterious characters 
have puzzled posterity. He was the 
original discoverer of a considerable 
number of those now known to exist, 
and saved many from destruction by 
removing them to his own residence, 
where they formed what he termed his 
megalithic library. 

His ardour in this pursuit was some- 
thing astonishing; the smallest hint of 
the existence of marks upon a stone 
in any locality, no matter how remote 
or inaccessible, sent him off at once in 
search. The information conveyed to 
him, often by the farmers or peasantry, 
was very frequently incorrect, and many 
a weary pilgrimage ended in his finding 
the supposed Ogham inscription to be 
nothing more than weather marks or 
plough scratches. These disappoint- 
ments never however damped his en- 
thusiasm ; as he often informed the 
writer, when he did not find an Ogham, 
he very generally bagged a stone-circle, 
a cromlech or two, or some other object 
of antiquarian interest. Several thick 
quarto volumes of sketches and notes 
attest the extent of his labours in this 
department. 
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Mr. Windele’s attention was also di- 
rected to the ancient language and li- 
terature of Ireland. He was himself a 
good Irish scholar, and had made a con- 
siderable collection of MSS. in that lan- 
guage. He was a constant patron of 
the poor Irish scribes; he not only em- 
ployed them himself to the full extent 
of his moderate means, but he canvassed 
his friends for commissions for them to 
execute, in transcribing ancient MSS. 
Mr. Windle, though almost a self-taught 
man, was possessed ofa highly cultivated 
intellect, and fine literary tastes ; his 
information upon general subjects was 
varied and extensive, and the philology 
and antiquities of the other ancient peo- 
ples of Europe occupied his attention as 
well as those of his own; he was a good 
Latin and French scholar, and spoke 
and wrote the almost obsolete language 
of his native land with fluency and cor- 
rectness. 

He was an indefatigable contributor 
to periodicals, newspapers, and anti- 
quarian publications. In 1839 he pub- 
lished his “ Cork and the South of Ire- 
land,” a work full of correct information 
and valuable antiquarian lore, and which 
reached a second edition ; he wasa large 
contributor to the “ Dublin Penny 
Journal,” which in its day was the 
great repertory of Irish antiquarian 
and topographical information. His 
papers enriched the pages of the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, and the Trans- 
actions of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society. He was from the commence- 
ment a member of the Cork Cuvierian 
Society, whose records contain many 
of his valuable papers. At the time of 
his death, he was engaged in editing 
a valuable Irish MS. for publication by 
the Ossianic Society*; this work was 
nearly completed, and as it contains 
a mass of valuable notes on Irish topo- 
graphy, history, and folk-lore, the writer 
trusts it will be completed and pub- 
lished. 





* Agallamh na Seanoraidhe (Dialogues of the 
Sages), containing much information on the 
mythology and topography of Ancient Ireland. 
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Independently of his own personal con- 
tributions to antiquarian literature, Mr. 
Windele was a most generous and dis- 
interested helper to every person re- 
quiring information on subjects coming 
within the sphere of his pursuits; he 
spared neither time nor trouble in an- 
swering all queries addressed to him by 
such, and that in the fullest and most 
complete manner. To every student of, 
or writer on, Irish topography or arche- 
ology, his valuable library, his MSS., 
and his collection of notes and drawings 
made at great labour and expense, were 
freely accessible, we regret to say, often 
without acknowledgment. We could 
name more than one writer, the most 
valuable portion of whose work was con- 
tributed by the deceased, without the 
slightest notice of the obligation; he 
was indeed the most unselfish of men, 
and cared little about personal fame, or 
popular applause; the grand passion of 
his life being, to diffuse and spread 
around him a taste for cultivating the 
ancient literature and archwology of 
his native land. 

In person, Mr. Windele was slightly 
below the middle size, strongly built ; 
he was a famous pedestrian, and in the 
heyday of his vigour would think no- 
thing of walking thirty or forty miles 
while engaged in his favourite pursuits. 
He was of a kindly, genial, social tem- 
perament ; fond of the society of kindred 
spirits, full of quiet fun, and sly wit, 
which however was always harmless, 
and carried no sting; he never spoke 
an uncharitable word of any, and would 
shrink from wounding the prejudices or 
susceptibilities of the humblest. These 
qualities endeared him to a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, who sel- 
dom considered their social board com- 
plete without him. The writer of this 
obituary feels deeply the loss of his old 
friend and fellow-worker, who for the 
last twenty years encouraged, stimu- 
lated, and assisted him in the study of 
Trish archeology, and was the com- 
panion of many a delightful antiquarian 
tour. Mr. Windele’s last contribution 
to archeology was a paper “On Ancient 














Irish Medical Practice,” which is in 
course of publication by the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society. R. R. B. 





To the above account, for which we 
are indebted to an Irish antiquary whose 
initials will be readily recognised, we 
subjoin a few particulars from the “ Cork 
Examiner.” 


“Mr. Windele was one of the very 
small remnant of a once numerous band 
of citizens who, by their own cultiva- 
tion and taste, influenced to a consider- 
able extent the intellectual character of 
our city. Even when there was no col- 
legiate institution in this city, and when 
education was not, as it is now, diffused 
through the entire community, so that 
the very humblest can drink from the 
full fountain of human knowledge— 
even then, when John Windele was 
a young man just beginning life, there 
seemed to bea higher cultivation and 
amore generous aim in its attainment 
than there is at this day. Young men 
now study for professions—to live—to 
push their way in the world—to rise to 
eminence and realise fortunes; but in 
those days there were many, many citi- 
zens of the middle class who cultivated 
literature for the pleasure which its cul- 
ture afforded, who loved art from an in- 
stinctive craving after the beautiful; 
and the respectable shopkeeper who 
served his customers in the day, or the 
clerk who had been nailed to his em- 
ployer’s desk from an early hour in the 
morning to a late hour in the evening, 
devoted the remaining hours to pur- 
suits which elevated the mind, and re- 
freshed the spirit after its dreary mo- 
notony of business; and these men, 
amongst themselves, or before the pub- 
lic, could treat learnedly and well of 
subjects with which none but chartered 
philosophers and great college dons are 
generally supposed to be acquainted. 
Engaged in the dullest routine of offi- 
cial life—that of the sheriff’s office— 
the mind of John Windele was not 
allowed to stagnate in the monotony of 
his daily drudgery. .... 

“ What a collector our departed friend 
was! There is no eminent man of whom 
he had not some valuable record in his 
scrap-book. Whatever was curious or 
interesting, or could possibly be turned 
to future account, was snipped from 
newspaper or pamphlet with ready scis- 
sors. Many a time and oft has his 
keen search for scraps disturbed the 
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arrangements of our editor’s table, for 
John Windele, we believe, had ‘the 
run’ of more than one newspaper office 
in this city; but whatever the trifling 
inconvenience caused by his literary ex- 
plorations, and they were as eager as 
they were frequent, they were readily 
overlooked—for a kinder or better- 
hearted man than he was did not exist. 
Years, and the loss of dear friends and 
cherished companions, worked their effect 
on John Windele, imparting to his man- 
ner and tone of thought a gravity not 
natural to him; for we can remember 
the time when he was the life and soul 
of the country ramble and social enter- 
tainment, and the promoter of pleasant 
fun and harmless joke ;—that is, when 
Father Mat Horgan, of Blarney, and 
Abraham Abell, and William Keleher, 
were alive. But these days are gone, 
and the last of that genial band has 
followed those by whom he was loved... . 

“There are few, indeed, who knew 
him that will not think kindly of his 
memory ;.as not only was he a man of 
gentle manners and blameless life, but 
he was one of those who assisted, and in 
no mean degree either, to uphold the 
literary taste and intellectual repute of 
his native city.” 





Wit11am Hopkinson, Esq., F.S.A. 

Sept. 1. At his house in All Saints’- 
place, Stamford, aged 81, William Hop- 
kinson, Esq., F.S.A., solicitor. 

Mr. Hopkinson was so familiar with 
genealogy, and so faithful a son of “the 
purified Church of England,” that it will 
be quite in accordance with his charac- 
ter if we commence this biographical 
notice by describing in how many ways 
he was descended from clergymen. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Samuel Edmund Hopkinson, B.D., for 
forty-six years Rector of Morton-cum- 
Hacconby, Lincolnshire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. John Portington, of 
Northampton. His maternal grand- 
mother was Judith, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Greene, Rector of Caster- 
ton Parva, Rutland, by Judith, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Humphrey Hyde, 
Rector of Dowsby, Lincolnshire, whose 
wife Judith was daughter of Redmayne 
Burrell, Esq., also of Dowsby. His pa- 
ternal grandfather was the Rev. William 
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Hopkinson, Minor Canon of Peter- 
borough, who was the only son of Wm. 
Hopkinson, of Upton, by Susanna, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. Parkyns, or Perkins, 
Rector of Colsterworth, and of his wife 
Faith, daughter of the Rev. James 
Adamson, Rector of Teigh, Rutland, 
and sister to the Rev. James Adam- 
son, Rector of Burton Coggles. 

His father, who was the author of 
a volume of “ Essays; Religious, Moral, 
and Practical,” reviewed in the GEn- 
TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for March, 1826, 
and of other professional and occasional 
publications, died in the year 1841, at 
the age of eighty-seven. There is a me- 
moir of him in the GeNTLEMAN’s Ma- 
GAZINE for November, 1841; and in the 
Number for March following, a plate of 
the sepulchral monument erected to his 
memory in Hacconby church by the 
subject of this memoir, from a design by 
A. W. Pugin. 

Mr. Hopkinson was born at Islip, in 
Northamptonshire (where his father 
was then curate), on the 17th of May, 
1784. He was educated partly at the 
grammar school of Peterborough (where 
his grandfather had been a Minor Canon), 
and for a short period at Eton. Having 
served his articles with Francis Thirkill, 
Esq., Town Clerk of Boston, he was ad- 
mitted to practice at Easter term, 1805, 
and commenced business at Bourn. At 
the time of his death he was Clerk to 
the magistrates for the parts of Kesteven 
acting at Bourn, Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes for the Hundred of 
Beltisloe, Clerk to the Trustees of the 
Bourn district of the Lincoln Heath 
and Market Deeping Turnpike-road, 
Clerk to the Stamford and St. Martin’s 
Association for Prosecuting Felons, Clerk 
to the Bourn Association for Prosecuting 
Felons, Coroner for the Liberty of the 
Hundred of Nassaburgh, Northampton- 
shire, &c. He had held the first of 
these offices for nearly sixty years; and 
to the clerkship of the Lincoln Heath, 
&c., Road he was elected after a sharp 
contest in 1808. In 1812 he succeeded 
to Mr. W. A. Judd’s practice at Stam- 
ford ; whence, after residing for a short 
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time in Mr. Judd’s house, he thence re- 
moved to the venerable mansion oppo- 
site All Saints’ Church, the freehold of 
which he purchased in 1827, and in 
which he died. 

In 1813 he was appointed a Captain 
in the Stamford Regiment of Lincoln- 
shire Local Militia. 

Remaining a bachelor, and with care- 
ful habits of domestic expenditure, Mr. 
Hopkinson considerably increased his 
property, and made some valuable in- 
vestments. He was patron of the Rec- 
tory of Fishtoft and the Vicarage of 
Thorpe St. Peter, in the Fens of Lin- 
colnshire. The church lease of Sutton 
by Castor», in Northamptonshire, had 
descended to him from his grandfather, 
and he enfranchised it by purchasing 
the freehold from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. He rebuilt the house at 
Sutton in the year 1859, retaining, with 
his characteristic conservative taste, 
some remarkable features of its pre- 
vious (stone) architecture °. 

But the spot upon which he bestowed 
his most partial regard was the manor 
of Little Gidding, the place rendered 
celebrated as the religious retreat, or 
Protestant Nunnery as it was called, of 
the family of Ferrar in the reign of 
Charles I. It happened that in early 
life he had perused with an interest of 
which he never lost the impression, the 
well-known biography of Nicholas Fer- 
rar, written by Dr. Peckard, Dean of 
Peterborough. In the year 1848, de- 
tained one evening in London by miss- 





» The sepulchral memorials of the Hopkin- 
son family are to be found in Gough’s “ His- 
tory of Castor.” In the note at p. 139 of the 
second edition, 1819, the father of the deceased 
is incorrectly styled an only son. He had 
a brother, father of the present Dr. Hopkin- 
son of Stamford. 

e ** Between the west end of the church and 
the river Nen, an old residence has been re- 
cently taken down, and a fine building erected 
on its site, by an early and kind friend to the 
Institute, William Hopkinson, Esq., F.S.A., 
who has carefully preserved a double lancet 
from the old house, the hollow of the hood- 
mould of which is enriched with the tooth- 
ornament. This thirteenth-century fragment 
now lights the staircase of the new residence.” 
* Archeological Journal,’’ 1861, xviii. 391. 
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ing the Edinburgh mail, he returned to 
his hotel (which was always the Gray’s 
Inn Coffeehouse), and while reading the 
evening paper observed an advertisement 
offering for sale the estate of Little Gid- 
ding. On the following morning he 
inquired the price, and at once became 
the purchaser. He immediately set to 
work to drain and improve the estate, 
a manor of seven hundred acres; and 
it was not long before he felt pained, as 
Madam Ferrar had done in days long 
departed, at the condition of the church, 
which he resolved to repair. With the 
advice of three gentlemen well known 
for their ecclesiological taste, he deter- 
mined to restore it in the style in which 
Nicholas Ferrar had left it, rejecting 
certain innovations that had been made 
in the reign of George I. In a letter 
addressed soon after to one of those 
friends, Mr. Hopkinson wrote :— 

“As to the dear little church, I am 
resolved, through the Divine grace and 
help, to do my utmost. The possession 
of this spot was through an extraordi- 
nary impulse, and I feel a solemn duty 
is to be performed towards it. Let me 
unfold my heart, and express to you 
how sweet it was to my soul to join 
with five of God’s own servants (his 
brother and the Rector of Little Gid- 
ding had also been present) in prayer 
in that holy temple. May the remem- 
brance cheer me in my dying hour!” 

Mr. Hopkinson carried out his reso- 
lution, and thoroughly repaired the 
fabric, adding a vestry on the south 
side of the chancel, and adorning the 
windows with painted glass. The build- 
ing is an interesting example of the 
peculiar taste of the Caroline period, and 
somewhat resembles a college chapel. 
Mr. Hopkinson’s expenses were more than 
£1,000. His architect was Mr. Clutton; 
the glass-painter Mr. Miller, of Brewer- 
street. One of the windows displays 
the arms of Charles I., another those 
of Archbishop Williams, a third those 
of Nicholas Ferrar the founder, and 
a fourth those of the restorer. In the 
last are the following inscriptions :— 

“DILIGO HABITACULUM DOMUS TUR. 

“INSIGNIA GULIELMI HOPKINSON, DO- 
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MINI MANERII DE GIDDING PARVA, QUI 
HANC ECCLESIAM RESTAURAVIT, ET HAS 
FENESTRAS (SACRUM MUNUS) DICAVIT. 
A.D. 1853.” 


In the very interesting work upon 
Nicholas Ferrar, consisting of the two 
Lives by his brother John and by Dr. 
Jebb, edited with various illustrative 
materials in 1855 by the Rev. J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., of Cambridge, we find 
an acknowledgment of Mr. Hopkinson’s 
assistance, accompanied by a very just 
tribute to the excellence of his charac- 
ter. It is as follows :— 


“To William Hopkinson, Esq., of 
Stamford, my thanks are pre-eminently 
due. If Gidding Church now reflects 
the image of days which have thrown 
a saintly halo around it, and if the estate 
once more presents a smiling coutrast 
to the neighbouring parishes, all is owing 
to the impression made on his boyish 
sympathies some sixty years ago by 

perusal of Ferrar’s life. Thenceforth 

idding was to him a hallowed name, 
though many years elapsed before he 
could call it his own. ‘This zeal for the 
subject of my inquiries, with his active 
habits, large acquaintance, unparalleled 
memory, and great antiquarian know- 
ledge, rendered Mr. Hopkinson’s co- 
operation indispensable to my success. 
And most freely have the trustworthy 
evidences of title-deeds, registers, in- 
scriptions, pedigrees, letters, been placed 
at my disposal; while my own search 
has been profitably directed to quarters 
to which, without such introduction, I 
might never have applied, or might 
have applied in vain.” 

When Mr. Hopkinson visited Little 
Gidding it was his delight to gather 
round him a circle of his friends. On 
one of these occasions, the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1856, the party consisted of the 
Revs. Thomas James (Theddingworth), 
G. Wingfield (Glatton), J. Darby (Den- 
ton), D. Ash (Barnwell), W. Bree (Pole- 
brook), J. V. Theed (Great Gidding), 
G. Gilbert (Grantham), H. Freeman 
(Folksworth), and Captain G. W. Oakes, 
—the last an amateur photographer, 
who was able to supply his friends with 
some excellent views of the locality. 
This visit produced from the pen of the 
late lamented Canon James a remark- 
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ably clever jeu d@’esprit, (in imitation of 
Drunken Barnaby’s Journal,) entitled 
“A Fragment of a Journey to Little 
Gidding, not yet published,” of which 
there was a private impression. Mr. 
Hopkinson was with the most genial 
humour thus described :— 
**, . . «Dominus, rotundus, 

Doctus, comis, perjucundus, 

Dei domds restorator, 

Terre cultor, pomi sator.” 


The last party of this character as- 
sembled on the 22ud of February last, 
the birthday of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Mr. Hopkinson was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries on the 
26th of January, 1860. We are not 
aware that he was an author further 
than having made some communications 
at various times to our own pages. The 
little he wrote was marked by singular 
accuracy, in which his legal knowledge 
and his remarkably retentive memo 
alike assisted him. No family of ait 
distinction in his neighbourhood could 
be mentioned of whom he could not re- 
late the history and connections. We 
fear that much of this information must 
have departed with him; but we have 
no doubt that many of the genealogical 
and topographical works in his library, 
of which he had formed a considerable 
collection, are enriched with manuscript 
notes well worthy of preservation and 
regard. Mr. Hopkinson also possessed 
some valuable pictures, not only of his 
own ancestors, but including others of 
more general interest,—as Holbein’s por- 
trait of Lady Butts; a very interesting 
portrait of Katharine of Arragon, zt. 47, 
1531, attributed to Hieron. de Bie; 
a contemporary portrait of the Regent 
Murray ; and one of Elizabeth, formerly 
in Ducarel’s collection. The three last 
thus mentioned in the catalogue of the 
temporary museum of the Archeological 
Institute at Peterborough in 1861. 

It was a great affliction to Mr. Hop- 
kinson when he lost his younger and 
only brother, the Rev. John Hopkinson, 
M.A., on the 5th of February, 1853. 
That gentleman was Rector of Alwalton, 
in Huntingdonshire, and Precentor of 
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Peterborough, and also Rector of Etton, 
which had been given to him on his 
father’s resignation by Ear] Fitzwilliam. 
He left an only son, the Rev. William ° 
Hopkinson, recently Curate of Wisbeach, 
and who has been lately presented to 
the Rectory of Great Gidding by the 
Hon. G. W. Fitzwilliam. He is ap- 
pointed sole executor to his uncle’s will, 
and has succeeded to the greater part 
of his property. 

A portrait of Mr. Hopkinson was ex- 
ecuted in lithography a few years since. 
It is of a large size, and affords a true 
presentment of his good-humoured and 
benevolent features. 

His mortal remains were conveyed to 
Little Gidding, and there interred in 
the pathway to the church door, be- 
tween the grave of Nicholas Ferrar and 
that of John Ferrar, the elder brother. 
“There is still room for me,” said our 
friend, “and I wish my bones to lie be- 
side his’ bones.” This wish has been 
accomplished, and the body of William 
Hopkinson now rests near the ashes of 
the saintly Ferrars, the funeral being, 
in compliance with his own instructions, 
of the most simple and unostentatious 
character. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 10. At Serampore, Bengal, the Rev. 
Albert William Loi th, y g son of 
the late Dr. Loinsworth, Physician to the 
Forces. 

Aug. 20. At Almeley Vicarage, aged 66, 
the Rev. George Stringer Bull, Vicar of Alme- 
ley, Herefordshire, and late Rector of St. 
Thomas’s Parish, Birmingham. See OsrrvarY. 

Aug. 21. The Rey. John Hides, Vicar of 
Greasley, Notts. 

Aug. 22. Suddenly, aged 63, the Rev. James 
Robert Pears, of Woodcote House, Windlesham. 

At Holt, Wilts., aged 77, the Rev. Charles 
Turner, Incumbent. 

Aug. 23, At the Rectory, Ballyheige, Kerry, 
aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Exham Hiffer- 
nan, Rector of Ballyheige, in the diocese of 
Limerick. 

Aug. 24. At Stowlangtoft, the Rev. Samuel 
Rickards, M.A., formerly of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and for thirty-three years Rector of 
that parish. See Oprruary. 

At Wickham, Berks., aged 62, the Rev. Peter 
Cotes, Rector of Litchfield, Hants. 

Aug. 25. At Eglingham Vicarage, North- 
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umberland, aged 65, the Ven. Richard Charles 
Coxe, M.A., Archdeacon of Lindisfarne and 
Canon of Durham. See Oxnrrvary. 

Aug. 28. Aged75, the Rev. John Van He- 
mert, Rector of Gautby, Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 29. In George-street, Euston-road, 
aged 66, the Rey. Joseph Cooper, B.A., R.N. 

Sept. 1. At Folkestone, aged 49, the Rev. 
William Hinson, M.A., Incumbent of St, 
Mark’s, Old-st., London, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Courtown. 

Sept. 3. At the Mount, Aspley Guise, Wo- 
burn, Beds., aged 57, the Rev. G. W. Mahon, 
M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, dnd late Garrison Chaplain H.E.1.C.S., 
Fort St. George, Madras. 

Sept. 4. At the Rectory, Stratford St. Mary, 
Suffolk, aged 81, the Rev. Charles William 
Golding, formerly Rector of the parish. 

Sept.5. At Hunton Rectory, Staplehurst, 
aged 88, the Rev. Robert Moore, sixty-three 
years Rector of that parish. He was the third 
son of the late Dr. John Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, (1783—1805,) by Catherine, dau. 
of Sir Robert Eden, bart., of Windlestone, co. 
Durham, and was born in 1777. In January, 
1800, he married Dulcibella, dau. of Mathew 
Bell, esq., of Woodsington, Northumberland. 
Mr. Moore, who was of Christ Church, Oxford, 
(B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802,) was formerly Registrar 
of the Will Office in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, and had enjoyed other lucrative 
appointments. The Canonry of Canterbury, 
to which he was presented in 1802, he resigned 
about three years ago. 

Sept.9. At Baliykileavan, Queen’s County, 
aged 78, the Rev. Sir Hunt Henry Johnson 
Walsh, bart. He was the third son of Sir John 
Allen Johnson Walsh, the first baronet, by the 
eldest dau. and co-heir of Major Edw. Brere- 
ton, of Springmount, Queen’s County, and 
was born in 1787. He was educated at Armagh 
School and at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
took Holy Orders. He married first, in 1828, 
the youngest dau. of Mr. Thomas Monsell, of 
Tervoe, co. Limerick; she died in 1839. In 
1842 he married the youngest dau. of Mr. 
Savage Hall, of Narrowwater, co. Down. He 
is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, John 
Allen Johnson Walsh, who was born at Strad- 
bally in 1829, and married in 1859 to Miss Forde, 
dau. of the Rev. W. B. Forde, of Seaforde, co. 
Down. 

At East Knoyle Rectory, near Hindon, 
Wilts., aged 63, the Rev. Crosbie Morgell, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester, seven- 
teen years Rector of the above parish. 

At St.James’s Parsonage, Accrington, aged 
54, the Rev. George Garbett, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. James’s, Accrington. 

Sept. 10. Suddenly, at Clovelly Rectory, 
aged 50, the Rev. Josiah Rodwell, Curate of 
St. Mijqred’s and All Saints’, Canterbury. 

Sept.11. Suddenly, at Whitby, aged 68, 
the Rev. William Collett, Chaplain of Morden 
College, Blackheath. 

At Datchworth Rectory, aged 62, the Rev. 
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Richard Williamson, D.D., Vicar of Pershore. 
He was educated at Westminster, but as a 
town boy; from that school he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated in 
1825 as seventh wrangler and fourth classic, 
obtaining in 1827 the members’ prize for Latin 
Essay. In 1828, Mr. Williamson, then a Fel- 
low of Trinity, became Head Master of West- 
minster, and retained that position till 1846. 
In 1835 he became D.D. by royal mandate. 
Dr. Williamson introduced a great improve- 
ment in the production of the plays of Térence, 
he substituted the classical dresses for the 
barbarous ones formerly in use ; and he also 
wrote a learned treatise on the Grecian cos- 
tume, apropos of this alteration, with the title 
of Zunuchus Palliatus. In 1844 Dr. William- 
son became Vicar of Sutton Coldfield, during 
the minority of the present Vicar, his old pupil, 
the Rev. W. K. Riland-Bedford, and held the 
living till 1850, when he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster to the vicar- 
age of Pershore, Worcestershire. In 1851 the 
Bishop of Worcester made Dr. Williamson an 
honorary canon of his cathedral. He restored 
his church a year or s0 ago, at great cost, and 
Dean Stanley preached the sermon at the open- 
ing. The doctor married a dau. of Bishop Gray, 
of Bristol, a sister of the Bishop of Cape Town. 
The ‘* Worcester. Herald” says of him :— 
** Anxiety for the reverent and devout worsbip 
of God was a prominent trait in his character, 
and manifested itself in a variety of ways. 
The restoration of Pershore Abbey was a nota- 
ble instance. When he entered upon his in- 
cumbency it was fast becoming ruinous, and 
was so damp and dirty that it was scarcely 
fit for divine service. The vicar, nothing 
daunted by the magnitude of the work, set 
himself boldly to achieve its restoration. It 
has now been completed at a cost of upwards 
of £6,000, the whole of which amount has 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions. In 
this work he had the assistance of an able and 
energetic committee, but it is no derogation 
of their services to say that but for Dr. Wil- 
liamson the work never would have been be- 
gun, and but for his labours never could have 
been completed. Towards the restoration fund 
he himself subscribed £500. Another of his 
works was the building of St. Barnabas Church, 
Broughton, erected to provide for the spiritual 
wants of an outlying district of his parish, 
and on account of this work he contributed 
another £500. The endowment of Defford (a 
chapelry of Pershore) was another object which 
he had recently much at heart. Upwards of 
two years since, by an affection of the throat, 
he was deprived of his voice. The advice of 
some of the most eminent medical practi- 
tioners of England and the Continent was 
obtained, and many changes of scene tried, 
but all in vain; and at length an abscess 
formed in the throat, which occasioned his 
death.” 

Sept. 15. At Wolvey Abbey, near Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, aged 39, the Rev. Charles Alez- 
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ander Hoare, youngest son of the Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Hoare, Vicar of Barkby. 

At Rhyl, North Wales, aged 33, the Rev. 
Charles Edward Oakley, Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. Mr. Oakley was named shortly 
before his death as the probable successor to 
the bishopric of Melbourne. He married a 
sister of the Earl of Ducie, by whom he has 
left a family of seven children. 

Sept.18. At Chingford, Essex, aged 60, the 
Rev. Robert Boothby Heathcote, Rector of 
Chingford. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 26. At Maitland, New South Wales, 
while on Circuit, aged 67, Samuel Frederick 
- Milford, esq., Senior Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales, and for- 
merly Judge of the Diocesan Ecclesiastical 
Court, Bristol. 

May 29. At Nelson, New Zealand, aged 25, 
Marmaduke, son of the late Comm. Sellon. 

June 3. At Vizianagram, Madras, Helena, 
widow of Capt. Jocelyn Ingram Oakley, 45th 
Regt., and dau. of the late Major Arata, 
H.M.S. 

July 4. At Domeeshear, Surat, Lieut. C. 
M. Tubbs, of H.M.’s 33rd (or Duke of Wel- 
lington’s) Regt., son of the Rev. G. I. Tubbs, 
of St. Mary's Chapel, Reading. 

July 5. At Nainee Tal, Bengal, Lieut.-Col. 
M. B. Whish, of the late 29th Bengal N.IL., 
eldest son of the late Martin T. Whish, esq., 
of the Bengal C.S. 

At Jacobabad, Upper Scinde, Rose, wife ‘of 
Edward A. Lawrance, esq., H.M.’s 30th Regt. 
N.1., or Jacob’s Rifles. 

July 6. At Putlah Kowah, Bhootan, aged 23, 
Thomas Rumbold Taylor, Lieut. llth Regt. 
N.L., eldest son of T. Tuylor, esq., Leinster- 
terr., Hyde-park. 

July 8. At Moultan, aged 33, Capt. Wm. 
Pemberton Fischer, H.M.’s Indian Army, third 
son of the late Major Thomas Fischer. 

July 9. At Allatiabad, Amy Mury Anne, 
wife of Capt. E. T. Thackeray, R.E., V.C. 

July li. At Ahmedabad, aged 21, Mary 
Ellen Elizabeth, wife of Henry N. Reeves, 
esq., H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. G. I. Tubbs, Incumbent of 
8t. Mary’s Chapel, Reading. 

July 13. At Antigua, Edward Rycaut, son 
of the late Paul Rycaut Shordiche, esq., and 
grandson of the late Michael Shordiche, esq., 
of Ickenham Manor, Middlesex, nephew of 
Lie«t.-Gen. John W. Cleveland, Madras Army, 
and of the late Lieut.-Col. Baird, H.M.’s 66th 
Regt. 

July 14. Of dysentery, at the residence of 
the Rev. W. G. Cowie, H.M.’s Chaplain at 
Srinagar, Cashmere, aged 21, Robert C. S. C. 
Tytler, esq., Lieut. and Adj. H.M.’s 5th Pun- 

jaub Infantry, son of the late Capt. George A. 
Tytler, H.M.’s 53rd Foot, and stepson of 
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Alfred J. Houghton, esq., of King’s Close, 
Barnstaple, North Devon. 

July 15. In Kandy, Ceylon, Capt. J. Baker 
Graves, C.C.S., late District Judge at Korne- 
galle. 

July 18. At Sydney, N.S.W., Marian Jack- 
son, wife of Edwin Litchfield, esq., of H.M.’s 
Commissariat, and elder dau. of the Hon. John 
Smale, H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. for Hongkong. 

July 19. At Poona, near Bombay, Major 
Soppitt, 12th Regt. N.I., eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Soppitt. 

July 25. At Putla Kowa, Bhootan, aged 29, 
Lieut. Edward Knatchbull, attached to 11th 
Bengal N.I., fifth son of the Rev. Wadham 
Knatchbull, of Cholderton Lodge, Hants. 

July 27. At Suez, on board the P. and O. 
Company’s ship ‘* Golconda,’’ aged 66, Major- 
Gen. Terence O’Brien, commanding the Troops 
in Ceylon. 

July 31. At Caleutta, Julia, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. H. Hyde, of Camberwell, Surrey. 

Aug.1. At Sauger, aged 25, Emma Fanny, 
wife of William Wilson Rawes, esq., Surgeon 
4th Madras Cavalry, and eldest dau. of the late 
Major Wapshare. 

Aug.2. At Admiralty House, Port Royal, 
Jamaica, aged 49, Commodore Peter Cracroft, 
R.N., C.B. He was born at Harrington Hall, 
near Spilsby, March 15, 1816, and was the se- 
cond son of the late Col. Cracroft, of Hack- 
thorne Hall, near Lincoln. He entered the 
Navy, June 4, 1830; passed his examination on 
March 20, 1835, and at the date of his first 
promotion, which took place Aug. 26, 1841, 
was serving as mate on board the “South- 
ampton,”’ flag-ship (at the Cape of Good Hope) 
of the late Sir E. Durnford King. He became, 
Aug. 6, 1842, Flag-Lieut. (in the “ Victory’’) 
to the late Rear-Adm. Hyde Parker, Admiral- 
Superintendent at Portsmouth; and on Oct. 
12, 1846, was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander. In 1849 he commanded the “ Rey- 
nard,” which he lost in the Chinese seas when 
assisting a merchantman that had been wrecked 
on the formidable reef known as the Pratas 
Shoals. He served in 1853 as Commander in 
the “‘St.Jean D’Acre,” then commanded by 
Capt. the Hon. Sir H. Keppell; afterwards was 
transferred to the “ Gorgon’ screw-steamer, 
in which he served at the reduction of Bomar- 
sund and vai:ious other affairs during the 
Baltic campaign in the late war with Russia. 
He was promoted in 1854 to the rank of Post- 
Captain; and was appointed in 1857 to the 
command of the “‘ Niger” in the Chinese seas, 
whence he proceeded to the Australian station, 
in which he served some time, being made 
a Companion of the Bath for distinguished 
services during the first war with the Maories 
in New Zealand, when he was the means, under 
Providence, of rescuing a party of volunteers 
and many colonists (not a few of them emi- 
grants from Lincolnshire) from certain death. 
He proceeded to the West Indies as Commo- 
dore of the 2nd class in October, 1863, where 
he sank under an attack of typhus fever. 
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He married in 1841, Caroline, dau. of the late 
Sir Samuel Scott, bart., of Sundridge Park, 
near Bromley, Kent, by whom there is no 
issue. The domestic life of the deceased was 
marked with a melancholy event. On the 2nd 
of January, 1862, a shooting party left Hack- 
thorne Hall, and when in the act of killing 
pheasants in the Grove, near the mansion, the 
contents of Capt. Cracroft’s gun killed Capt. 
Tennant, R.N., of Needwood House, near 
Burton-on-Trent, who was the husband of 
Constance Elizabeth, his youngest sister. 

At Kurrachee, aged 42, Lieut.-Col. John 
Richard Hawkins, son of the late Major Haw- 
kins, of the Bombay Engineers. 

Aug. 3. In Calcutta, Lieut.-Col. William 
Adam Anstruther Thomson, Bengal Cavalry, 
son of the late John Anstruther Thomson, esq., 
M.P., of Charleton, Fifeshire. 

Aug.5. At Constantinople, of cholera, taken 
while in the discharge of his duty, aged 31, 
Joseph Brabazon Grant, esq., M.D., eldest son 
of the Rev. Joseph Brabazon Grant, Rector of 
Rathconrath, co. Westmeath. 

Aug. 7. At Bath, aged 63, Capt. John 
Haviland, late 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Liége, Belgium, C. B. M. Johnston, esq., 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen, Johnston, 
formerly of Norbiton Hall, Surrey. 

At Ahmedabad, Bombay Presidency, George 
Patrick Alston, esq., R.A., fourth son of James 
W. Alston, esq., of Stockbriggs, Lanarkshire. 

Aug. 9. At Brighton, aged 72, Charlotte, 
widow of John Henry Blakeney, esq., of Ab- 
bert Castle Blakeney, co. Galway, and dau. of 
Sir Ross and the Lady Elizabeth Mahon, of 
Castlegar, in the same county. 

Aug. 10. At Woolwich, Mary Anne Louisa, 
wife of the Rey. T. H. Cole, Chaplain to H.M.’s 
Forces. 

Aug. 11. At Aix-la-Chapelle, aged 76, Capt. 
Thomas Carter, R.A. 

Aug. 14. In Portman-sq., Caroline Susan, 
wife of Sir M. Hicks Beach, bart., M.P. 

In Upper Seymour-street, Portman-sq., aged 
33, Alexander Young, eldest son of Sir Alex- 
ander Young Spearman, bart. 

Aug. 15. In Eton-street, Regent’s-park, 
aged 88, James Minasi, of Scylla, the pen-and- 
ink artist. 

At Amersham, Bucks., aged 73, Amelia, wife 
of the Rev. James Cooper. 

At Fordham, New York, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Constantine Adamson, merchant, of 
New York, formerly of Gateshead, co. Durham. 

Aug. 16. Suddenly, at his residence, Sussex- 
terr., Camden-town, aged 77, John Spurrier, 
esq., Deputy-Commissary-General to the 
Forces. 

At Dublin, aged 48, Herbert Francis Hore, 
esq., of Pole Hore, co, Wexford. 

Rose Emma, wife of the Rev. James C. L. 
Court, Rector of Widdington, Essex. 

Aug.17. In Bedford-gardens, Kensington, 
aged 35, Alice, wife of Edward Cuningham 
Boosey, esq., and second dau. of J. Y. Aker- 
man, esq., late of Somerset House. 
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Aug. 18. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 18, 
William Harte, eldest son of Peter Chapman, 
esq., solicitor, of Bridgetown, Barbados, and 
grandson of the late Rev. W. M. Harte, of the 
same island. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 26, Caroline Re- 
becca, wife of William Greaves Blake, esq., 
late 9th Lancers, and stepdau. of Robert Jack- 
son, esq., of Sheffield. 

At Handford, Dorsetshire, aged 56, W. Ent- 
wisle, esq., for many years partner in the 
banking firm of Loyd, Entwisle, and Co., now 
amalgamated with the Manchester and Liver- 
pool District Bank. During his long residence 
in Manchester, where he was born, Mr. Ent- 
wisle was an active citizen, and was identified 
with most of the prominent local movements. 
In politics he was a Conservative, and was an 

ful didate for the representation 
of Manchester in 1841, Three years later, on 
the death of the Hon. R. B. Wilbraham, Mm 
Entwisle was elected for the southern division 
of the county of Lancaster, and occupied the 
seat until the dissolution in 1847. Being a Pro- 
tectionist, the support that had been given to 
him by some members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce led to the separation of a section of that 
body, and the establishment of the Commercial 
Association, of which from the first Mr. Ent- 
wisle was a director. When that Association 
was re-absorbed in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Entwisle passed to the board of the Cham- 
ber, and continued a director until 1862, when 
he left Manchester for the south of England, 
in consequence of failing health. Mr. Entwisle 
was a guarantor, and a very active member of 
the Art Treasures Exhibition Executive Com- 
mittee in 1856-7. He married a daughter of 
Mr. Edward Loyd, and he has left three sons 
and one daughter. 

Aug.19, At Brighton, aged 82, Maria Ca- 
therine, relict of Augustus B. P. P. Hamilton, 
esq., and granddau. of the late Lord Francis 
Seymour. 

At Portishead, Somerset, aged 29, Katherine 
Dora, wife of Major Shuldham, H.M.’s 108th 
Regt. 

At his residence, Abingdon, aged 86, Thomas 
Copeland, esq. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 47, George, son 
of the late Admiral Richard Curry, C.B. 

At Killiney, co. Dublin, aged 66, Josiah 
Andrew Huddleston, esq., late of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

At Southsea, Capt. R. T. Elliott, late 82nd 
Regt., and formerly of the 45th Regt. 

At Marseilles, on his way homeward from 
Hongkong, Roger Carmichael Robert Owen, 
esq., barrister-at-law, Captain in the Shrop- 
shire Militia, eldest son of Col. Owen, late 72nd 
Highlanders. 

Aug. 20. At Penzance, aged 67, John Patch, 
esq., late Physician-General, Bombay Army. 

At Broadwell, near Stow-on-the-Wold, aged 
74, Julia, widow of the Rev. R. F. Vavasour, 
late Rector of Stow-on-the-Wold. 

At Mendham, Suffolk, from concussion of the 
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brain, by a fall from his horse, George Chester 
Wood, esq., youngest son of Thomas Wood, 
esq., of Toft Monks, Norfolk, and of Brixworth 
Hall, Northants. 

At London, Canada West, Caroline Anne, 
wife of Major Ross, 16th Regt. 

At Wragby Parsonage, Yorkshire, Edward 
Bevan, Commander R.N. 

Capt. J. F. Lascelles (p. 398) entered the 
navy when thirteen years old, and after being 
for some time in attendance ofi George III. 
off Weymouth, sailed for the West Indies. In 
November, 1802, he joined the “ Leda,” 38, and 
came into frequent contact with the Boulogne 
flotilla. He assisted at the reduction of the 
Cape of Good Hope in January, 1806; was pre- 
sent at the capture of the “‘ Rolla,” brig, and 
* Volontaire,” frigate, in Table Bay ; attended 
Sir Home Popham’s ensuing expedition to the 
Rio de la Plata; served in the same year with 

“the boats at the destruction of a brigantine off 
Monte Video ; participated in the operations of 
1807 against Copenhagen, and was at the taking 
of “ L’Apropos,” 16, French privateer. In 1808 
he served in the Downs, in 1810 on the Baltic 
station, and from 1812 to 1814 in the “ Mul- 
grave,” 74, in the Channel and Mediterranean, 
since which time he had not been actively 
employed. He obtained the rank of captain in 
1851. 

Aug. 21. At Kingstown, aged 73, Lieut.- 
Gen. H. F. Salter, C.B., H.M.’s Indian Army, 
Bengal. He entered the East India Company’s 
service in 1808, and had been very actively em- 
ployed with the Bengal Cavalry. He served 
with the army of the Indus, and was present at 
the assault and capture of Ghuznee (medal), the 
operations in Kohistan, and battle of Punniar, 
for which action he received the bronze star. 
He also highly distinguished himself during 
the Punjaub campaign, including the siege of 
Mooltan, and for his services received the 
medal and also the Companionship of the Bath 
on the 9th of June, 1849. He had previously 
been decorated with the third class of the Order 
of the Dooranee Empire on the 20th November, 
1840. 

At York, aged 55, James Pringle, esq., eldest 
arid only surviving son of Sir John Pringle, 
bart., of Stichill and Newhall. 

At Kinnaird House, Dunkeld, aged 72, Hen- 
rietta Eliza, widow of the Right Hon. T. 
Erskine. 

At Tramore, co. Waterford, aged 51, Eleanor, 
wife of Joseph O’ Neill Power, esq., late Captain 
60th Rifles. 

At North Petherwin, near Launceston, Corn- 
wall, aged 32, James Serjeant, esq., late Sur- 
geon Royal Mail Company’s Service, eldest 
son of the Rev. James Serjeant, Vicar of the 
above parish. 

At the Rectory, Bishop’s Waltham, aged 83, 
Prisca Louisa, widow of the Rev. William 
Harrison, D.D., formerly Chaplain of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, and Domestic Chaplain to 
H.R.H. the late Duke of Cambridge. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 24, Wm. De 
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Castro Alleyne, esq., B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of Ridgeway, Barbados. 

At Spring Valley Villa, near Edinburgh, 
Miss Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Patrick 
Miller, esq., of Dalswinton, Dumfries, N.B. 

Aug. 22. At Sudbury, aged 80, Joseph Mait- 
land, esq., late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Naples, aged 64, Robert Wollaston, esq., 
M.D., M.R.C.P., formerly one of the Civil Phy- 
sicians attached to the Scutari Hospitals, and 
late Physician to the -tafford Hospital. As an 
author he was known by his memoir on the 
Turkish Bath, and by an elegant treatise 
lately published on the Baths of Ancient 
Rome. Dr. Wollaston was of the same family 
as his namesake, Dr. Wollaston, the celebrated 
author of “‘ The Religion of Nature,”” who was 
a native of Staffordshire. 

Aug. 23. At his residence, Wyndham Villa, 
Campden-hill, aged 68, Hen. Des Barres, esq., 
late 87th Regt. , 

Aug.24. Athis residence, Harley-st., Caven- 
dish-sq., aged 64, Samuel Nouaille Rudge, esq., 
Deputy-Lieut. for Lincolnshire, younger son of 
the late Edw. Rudge, esq., of Abbey Manor, 
Evesham, Worcestershire. 

At Stainton by Tickhill, co. York, aged 64, 
Mr. Rd. Gravenor. Mr. Gravenor was a mem- 
ber of an old family long settled at Messingham, 
eo. Lincoln. Arms: Azure, within a bordure 
argent a garb or. 

Aug. 25. At Ronco, near Genoa, aged 65, 
Chas. John Baillie Hamilton, esq., formerly 
M.P. for Aylesbury (1839—1847), and second 
son of the late Ven. Chas. Baillie Hamilton, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, a descendant from 
Thomas, sixth Earl of Haddington, and Lady 
Sarah his wife, dau. of Alexander, ninth Earl 
of Home, born Jan. 2, 1800, and married in 
Jan. 1821 to Lady Caroline Bertie, dau. of 
Willoughby, fourth Earl of Abingdon, by whom 
he leaves two sons and one dau. surviving. 

At Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, aged 17, Mary 
Amelia, third dau. of the late Capt. Newbury, 
Rifle Brigade. 

At Airfield, co. Dublin, aged 63, Robert Ro- 
bertson, esq., advocate, Sheriff of Stirling. 

Aug. 26. At his seat, Carlton Park, North- 
amptonshire, aged 90, Sir John Hen. Palmer, 
bart. He was born at Carlton Park in 1775, 
and married in 1808, Grace Watson, dau. of 
the second Lord Sondes. He is succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his son Geoffrey, born in 
1809; educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, (B.A. 1830) ; called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple 1835; a magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Léicester and Northampton, and a Capt. 
in the Leicestershire Yeomanry. He was also 
an unsuccessful candidate for Leicester in 1852. 
The wife of the Rev. Edw. Trollope, F.S.A., is 
a sister of the present baronet. The deceased 
was the seventh baronet, the first baronet 
(Sir Geoffrey Palmer) being one of the mana- 
gers against the Earl of Strafford, and sub- 
sequently Attorney-Gen. to Charles II. 

At Lee, aged 44, Mary Anne, widow of 
Bransby Hen. Cooper, esq., of the Bengal C.S., 
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and second dau. of the late Thos. Bruce Swin- 
hoe, esq., of Calcutta. 

Aug. 27. At Linkwood, near Elgin, N.B., 
Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Brown, G.C.B., 
K.H., Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade, 
Col. of the 32nd Regt. of Foot, and lately 
Commanding the Forces in Ireland. See Ont1- 
TUARY. 

At Gordon House, Isleworth, aged 68, the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Haliburton. See Osrrvary. 

At Eton, Elizabeth, sister of the late Rev. 
Edw. Craven Hawtrey, D.D., Provost of Eton. 

In Fulham-rd., aged 14, Honorine Mary, 
second dau. of Robert Forsyth and Margaret 
Maria Maitland, and granddau. of the late 
Rev. Samuel Birch, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, and Vicar of Little Marlow, Bucks. 

At Hastings, Margaret Mary Ann, widow of 
Jas. Crallan, esq., and eldest dau. of the late 
Major Arden, of the 3rd (King’s Own) Light 
Dragoons, and Longcrofts Hall, Staffordshire. 

Aug. 28. Aged 63, Lord Henry Gordon, son 
of the ninth Marquess of Huntley, and uncle of 
the present peer. He was born August 31, 
1802, and married, March 6, 1827, Miss Louisa 
Payne, by whom he had a large family. He 
was formerly a captain in the East India Com- 
pany’s service in Bengal, retired in 1846, and 
received the local rank of Major in 1855. He 
was captain of the Aberdeenshire Militia. 

At Worcester, Louisa Jane, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. J. Whiteford. ~ 

At Scarborough, aged 25, Edward Tufnell, 
eldest surviving son of the late Lieut.-Gen. H. 
T. Roberts, C.B. 

At the Vicarage, Midsomer Norton, aged 59, 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Mayne, Rector of Limpsfield, Surrey. 

At Hamilton, Canada W., aged 26, Arthur 
Ewen Stabb, esq., Lieut. and Adjutant 1st Bat- 
talion H.M.’s 16th Regt., youngest son of Thos. 
Stabb, esq., of Ilfracombe. 

Aug. 29. At Plas Llyssyn, Carno, Montgo- 
meryshire, the residence of his son, Capt. 
Adams, aged 55, Wm. Hen. Adams, esq., Chief 
Justice of H.M.’s Colony of Hongkong. The 
deceased, who was the son of the late Mr. 
Thos. Adams, of Norman-cross, Huntingdon- 
shire, was born in 1809. While still a boy, 
he entered the printing-office as a compositor, 
but he employed his leisure hours in reading 
for the law. For some years he was con- 
nected as law reporter with the establishment 
of the ** Morning Herald,” and he was called 
to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1843. He 
was subsequently an Auditor of the Poor-Law 
accounts, and Recorder of Derby, and he suc- 
cessfully contested Boston in 1857, which con- 
stituency he represented till 1859, when he re- 
ceived the appointment of Attorney-General of 
Hong-Kong, and there he recently succeeded 
to the Chief Justiceship. 

At Walton House, Cymberland, aged 76, 
Wm. Ponsonby Johnson, esq. 

By avfall from an upper window at the Hand 
in Hand Insurance Office, New Bridge-st., 
Blackfriars, aged 66, Richard Ray, esq., Secre- 
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tary to the Society. He was the son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Ray, for many years of the 
Home Office. In early life he was placed on 
the staff of the Sun Fire Office, and in the year 
1851 was appointed Secretary to the Hand in 
Hand Insurance Society. As a man of busi- 
ness he possessed a most penetrating and cor- 
rect judgment; he never failed to carry out to 
the utmost the performance of every duty 
that fell to his lot; he was a gentleman in his 
deportment; and while never harsh to the 
faults of others, he was himself in every rela- 
tion of life a thoroughly upright and kind- 
hearted Christian. At a Board of Directors 
held on the morning of his decease, the fol- 
lowing minute was placed on the books of the 
Society :—“‘ The Board feel that they cannot 
separate to-day without expressing the very 
great grief and regret with which they have 
heard of the untimely death of a most trusty 
and valued officer of the Society, Rickard Ray, 
esq., and they feel by his decease that they 
have not only lost the assistance of a most 
conscientious and efficient coadjutor, but at 
the same time a friend for whom they have 
always entertained unfeigned affection and re- 
spect.” Mr. Ray married Mary, dau. of Hum- 
phrey Hinton, esq., of Much Wenlock, by 
whom he leaves a large family. 

At Wicken Bonhunt Rectory, Essex, Geor- 
giana Brown, wife of the late Geo. Steed, esq., 
M.D., second dau. of the late Richard Bar- 
well, esq., of Stanstead Park, Sussex. 

Aug. 30. At Folkestone, Charlotte Con- 
stance, wife of the Hon. Reynolds Moreton, 
Commander R.N., and dau. of the late Sir 
John Dunlop, bart., of Dunlop, M.P. for the 
county of Ayr, N.B. 

At Edge Hill, near Edinburgh, aged 73, 
Maj.-Gen. W. C. Anderson, R.A. He was born 
in East Lothian in 1792, and he was one of five 
sons, all of whom served in the Army or Navy. 
He entered the Royal Artillery in 1807 as a 
second lieutenant; was promoted to a first 
lieutenancy in 1808; to a captaincy in 1827; 
major in 1841 ; lieut.-col. in 1846 ; col. in 1854; 
and major-gen. in 1858. His last appointment 
was as Commander of the field batteries at 
Woolwich, but he retired some time ago, and 
devoted much of his time to evangelistic 
preaching, in which sphere he commanded 
considerable attention in Edinburgh. General 
Anderson was in receipt of a pension for dis- 
tinguished services in the field. He was en- 
gaged in the siege and capture of Flushing, 
and the subsequent operations in 1809; the 
bombardment of Antwerp, and the operations 
in 1813 and 1814, previous and subsequent to 
the action. He served with distinction during 
the campaign of 1815, and was in action at 
Waterloo, and present at the captures of Cam- 
bray and Paris. To General Anderson is as- 
cribed the merit of being among the first Ar- 
tillery officers who introduced field batteries 
into general action. Of his family of seven 
sons, one died of wounds received in the 
Crimea, and there remain in the army his 
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eldest son, Col. Anderson, R.A., Capt. Geo. 
Anderson, Capt. David Anderson, Capt. Robert 
Anderson (at present in India), and Capt. Jas. 
Anderson. 

At Hawick, Mr. William Norman Kennedy, 

Inspector of the Poor. He fell a victim to the 
discharge of his duty, having caught malignant 
typhoid fever while ministering with his own 
hands to a destitute family of five, who were 
lying struck down with this disease. Mr. 
Kennedy was a man of talents and acquire- 
ments that would have graced a higher sphere 
than that in which he was destined to move. 
“*In public and local matters, apart from his 
office of inspector, he took a lively interest, 
many articles from his pen enriching the pages 
of the local and metropolitan press, all alike 
evincing talent of a high order. Ten or twelve 
years ago, along with one or two friends, he 
founded an Archeological Society in Hawick, 
of which he was the life and soul; and the 
excellent museum in connection with that 
Society owes its origin and success mainly to 
his powerful aid. The papers read by Mr. 
K dy at its thly meetings were all dis- 
tinguished by deep research, genuine humour, 
a rich fund of anecdote, and rare powers of 
illustration, which gave the meetings of the 
Society a more than local interest, his papers 
being eagerly read by all classes of the com- 
munity. At his death, and some years pre- 
vious, Mr. Kennedy held the office of president 
of the Archeological Society.—Local paper. 

In Gloucester-pl., at the house of her niece 
(Lady Croft), aged 93, Miss Mary Leigh, of 
Twickenham, last surviving dau. and co-heiress 
of Edward Leigh, esq., formerly of Bispham 
Hall, Lancashire, 

At Shelton Rectory, Norfolk, aged 102, Mrs. 
Margaret Curteis. 

At Brighton, Fanny, wife of the Rev. Per- 
cival Frost. 

At Wantage, aged 73, Dorothy Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late William Wiseman Clarke, 
esq., of Ardington House, Berks. 

Aug. 31. At the Clifton Down Hotel, Clifton, 
aged 65, J. George Appold, F.R.S., A.C.E., &e., 
of Wilson-street, Finsbury-sq. ‘‘Mr. Appold 
was well known among engineers and.men of 
science for his great ingenuity as an amateur 
mechanician. His centrifugal pumps formed 
striking features of our Great Exhibitions both 
in 1851 and 1862. The paying-out apparatus 
used in laying submarine telegraphs was mainly 
his contrivance, and he at least shared with 
Mr. Hawkshaw the credit of first suggesting 
the use of syphons for draining off the flood 
waters in the Fen country, when the embank- 
ment there gave way some time ago. The 
most remarkable proofs of his cleverness as 
an inventor, however, were collected in his 
own house and the works adjoining it. There 
everything that could be made so was auto- 

matic. The doors opened as you approached 
them, and closed after you had entered; water 
came unbidden into the basins; when the 
gas was lighted the shutters closed; a self- 
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acting thermometer prevented the temperature 
rising or falling above or below certain fixed 
points; and the air supplied for ventilation 
was both washed to cool and screened to 
cleanse it from blacks. Even the gates of his 
stableyard opened of themselves as he drove 
through, and closed again without slamming. 
Mr. Appold was a dresser of furs by a secret 
process, which he practised successfully for 
many years, and which secured him a practical 
monopoly of the trade, and he always main- 
tained that this was a far more effectual way 
of working an invention than any patent.”— 
Times. 

At Coney Weston Hall, Suffolk, aged 78, 
Frances, relict of Edward Bridgman, esq. 

Lately. At gina, aged 73, Alexander 
Mavrocordato, one of the few surviving actors 
in the Greek war of independence. He was 
born in 1791, and was one of the first to take 
up arms against the Turks. He became a 
minister of King Otho, on the formation of the 
kingdom of Greece, but resigned on the pass- 
ing of anti-constitutional measures, Recalled, 
however, by the voice of the country, he ac- 
cepted the post of President of the Chambers, 
and subsequently that of Ambassador to Paris, 
but conceiving that King Otho had not ful- 
filled the conditions on which he accepted that 
mission Mavrocordato resigned, and retired 
into private life. A public mourning was 
ordered on occasion of his death, 

At Porto d’Anzio, while bathing, aged 79, 
Mr. Malachy Daly, a gentleman of an old Ro- 
man Catholic family of the county of Galway. 
It is supposed that he was struck by apoplexy 
while in the water, as he was found several 
hours afterwards, life being quite extinct. He 
had recently returned from Constantinople, 
where he had filled the office of private secre- 
tary to Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, and he was 
greatly respected and esteemed by the English 
and Irish Catholic colony in Rome. 

Sept. 1. At Stamford, aged 81, William Hop- 
kinson, esq., F.S.A. See Oprrvary. 

At Edinburgh, Geo. Tait, esq., Sheriff Sub- 
stitute from 1820 to 1848. He was the son of 
“Judge Tait,’ as he was called, the first and 
only stipendary magistrate of the Edinburgh 
police court, who in his seven years’ sole rule 
disposed of about 12,000 cases, but was a very 
unpopular character. Not so his son, who 
only resembled his father in one marked qua- 
lity, industry. ‘ Whether in meting out the 
punishment due to crime, or weighing the 
claims of rival litigants in the scales of justice, 
Mr. Tait was prompt and rapid, and yet almost 
invariably, and as it were instinctively, correct 
in his decisions. Whether from possessing the 
faculty of grasping the true elements of the 
case at once, or from the popular faith in him, 
or, as is more probable, from both combined, 
few of Mr. Tait’s decisions were ever appealed, 
and very few indeed were overturned. In the 
Small Debt Court he was particularly suc- 
cessful, and any decision there of Sheriff Tait’s 
it was always felt must be the right one. If 
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he necessarily failed to please the defeated liti- 
gant, he in all probability convinced, and he 
certainly quieted him. He was the writer of 
several works of great value and authority in 
his own department of legal practice. In his 
earlier days he was a Collector of Decisions in 
the Court of Session ; and within a few years 
after his appointment to the bench he published 
‘A Summary of the Powers and Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace in Scotland ;’ also, the 
‘Powers and Duties of a Constable;’ and a 
‘Treatise on the Law of Evidence.’ Several of 
these works went through a series of editions ; 
of the second-mentioned work we have before 
us the seventh edition, published in 1832. 
Unlike his father, who, strange to say, assidu- 
ously cultivated the Muses, and published 
several volumes of poetry, Mr. Tait bestowed 
his little and hard-earned leisure on mechanics. 
He was long a member, and a very useful one, 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. On 
Mr. Tait’s retirement from office in Jan., 1848, 
to enjoy a well-merited repose after a useful 
and valuable public career, the solicitors-at- 
law practising at his bar, and a few other 
other admirers of his judicial conduct, sub- 
scribed for a commemoration portrait of him, 
which hangs at present in the main staircase 
of the County Buildings. The portrait was 
executed by Mr. Colvin Smith, and was a re- 
markably correct likeness as well as an artistic 
work.”—Edinburgh Courant. 

At Market Overton, Rutland, aged 47, Mr. 
Christopher Bennett, corn-merchant, &e. He 
was a well-known local archeologist, and two 
accounts of his discoveries of Roman art in the 
parishes of Market Overton and Thistleton 
have appeared in our pages*. He had re- 
cently discovered some very early earthworks 
in the adjoining hamlet of Barrow; and he 
had expressed his intention to resume the 
excavations in his own parish after harvest, 
where he believed his labours would be re- 
warded by the discovery of very extensive 
Roman remains. 

At Newton Hall, Northumberland, Dorothy, 
widow of 8. E. Widdrington, esq., Capt. R.N. 

At Carnoustie House, Forfarshire, N.B., Ann 
Oliphant, fourth dau. of the late George Kin- 
loch, esq., M.P., of Kinloch. 

In Jersey, aged 34, William Ferrand, esq., 
jun., eldest son of Wm. B. Ferrand, esq., M.P., 
of Harden Grange and St. Ives, Bingley, York- 
shire. 

Sept. 2. At Dunsink Observatory, near Dub- 
lin, aged 60, Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
He was the son of Mr. Archibald Hamilton, 
of Dublin, and was born in that city in 1805, 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he was equally distinguished for natural 
abilities and for acquired knowledge of the 
most varied and extensive kind. At an age 
when most youths have barely acquired- the 
rudiments of learning, he had attained an 
astonishing proficiency in classics and science, 
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which increased with his years, and gained for 
him every honour that the University had to 
bestow; indeed, whilst a student in Trinity 
College he obtained a distinction never before 
conferred there. Though Optimes are abund- 
ant in the English, they are rarely conferred 
in the Irish University. Only four, it is said, 
are on record, and of these Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton was awarded two, one in science, 
and one in classics. Before he graduated, Dr. 
Brinkley, Professor of Astronomy in Trinity, 
was promoted to the see of Cloyne, and the 
vacant professorship was conferred on the 
young student. His eontributions tothe scien- 
tific societies of Ireland and England were 
universally acknowledged to be some of the 
grandest specimens of the higher analysis. In 
him Ireland has lost one of her most illustrious 
sons. He was modest, gentle, and unpretend- 
ing in manner. He was appointed, in 1827, 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland and Professor 
of Astronomy, which post he filled down to 
the time of his decease. 

At Rome, aged 41, Prince Joseph Bonaparte, 
eldest son of the Prince of Canino, and, 
after 1857, chief of the Lucien branch of 
the Bonaparte family. He was born at Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 13, 1824. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Robert MeMullin, esq., 
formerly in the East India Company’s Service 
in Bengal. 

At Charlton-chambers, Regent-st., aged 26, 
Henry William Heane, esq., 44th Regt., eldest 
son of Henry Heane, esq., of Newport, Salop. 

At Brighton, aged 21, Letitia Mary, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Professor Baden Powell. 

Sept. 3, In Grosvenor-sq., after a long and 
painful illness, from rheumatism, caught while 
serving with his regiment in the Crimea, Col. 
Plunket Burton, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
son of Admiral and the Hon. Mrs. Ryder 
Burton. . 

At his house, Westbourne-pk., Paddington, 
aged 69, William Nanson Lettsom, esq. 

At Ampthill, Bedfordshire, aged 93, Thomas 
Chapman, esq., surgeon. 

At the Rectory, Sevenoaks, aged 22, Agnes 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. F. 
Sidebottom. 

Sept. 4. At Marlborough-buildings, Bath, 
aged 78, Gen. Sir James Fergusson, G.C.B., 
Col. 43rd L.I. See Osrrvary. 

At Sloperton Cottage, Mrs. Moore, widow 
of Thomas Moore, esq., author of ‘“ Lalla 
Rookh.” ‘ The respect and esteem which ac- 
companied Mf®. Moore to the grave were emi- 
nently deserved, and there are few chapters in 
literary history more interesting than the story 
of her wedded life. Tom Moore, thena fashion- 
able young man about town, mixed once in the 
society of some theatrical amateurs in Kil- 
kenny. Some of the actresses were profes- 
sionals, among them Miss O’Neill, but among 
the lady amateurs were two Misses Dyke, with 
one of whom, Elizabeth, Mr. Moore fell in 
love, and they were married at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, March 25, 1811, without their 
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parents’ knowledge. At first the couple lived 
at a cottage on the outskirts of Lord Moira’s 
seat, Donington Park, Leicestershire; next 
we find them at Mayfield, near Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire, where the bad health of his be- 
loved wife frightened the poet terribly ; then 
at Hornsey, then at Paris. ‘If I can persuade 
Bessy,’ he wrote, ‘to live there for two or 
three years I shall be straight’—from the diffi- 
culties he had encountered through the defal- 
cations of his deputy at Bermuda. The late 
Lord Lansdowne gave them the cottage at 
Sloperton, and in 1818 we find Moore writing 
that he was ‘as ‘happy as the world would 
allow any one to be, and if he could but give 
the blessing of health to the dear ‘‘ cottager” 
by his side, he would defy the devil and all his 
works.’ On the 25th of March, 1821, the tenth 
anniversary of his wedding day, Moore writes, 
‘This day ten years we were married, and 
though time has made the usual changes in 
us both, we are still more like lovers than any 
married couples of the same standing that I 
am acquainted with.’ There is no doubt what- 
ever that Moore was sincere in this remark. 
His whole autobiography is full of the most 
touching allusions to ‘ Bessy.’ It is very true 
that he mixed in the fashionable world with- 
out her, and that to some extent she felt his 
absence ; but whoever might be his Lesbias, 
ang Chloes, and Sapphos, ‘ Bessy’ was the sole 
object of his affections, ‘Bessy’ alone pos- 
sessed his heart. He speaks of his condition 
asa happy one; he is possessed of a lovely, 
pure, and attached wife, and a smiling, rosy, 
pug-nosed child. Lord Russell, whocontinued 
her husband’s pension to Mrs. Moore, praises 
her in most graceful terms as ‘ faultless in 
conduct, a fond mother, a lively companion, 
devoted in her attachment to her husband, 
always ready—perhaps too ready—to sacrifice 
her own domestic enjoyments that he might 
be admired and known,’ and adds that she was 
* a treasure of inestimable value to his happi- 
ness.’ Moore was proud of the admiration she 
excited in London society, and speaks lovingly 
of her dress, her manners, her popularity, 
over and over again in his letters. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore had several children, not one of 
whom survived their father.’’ 

At Royal-crese., Whitby, aged 90, John 
Glover Loy, M.D. He graduated at Edinburgh 
in 1800, in which year his Disputatio Medical 
Inauguratio de Phythsi was published, with 
a dedication to his father, Richard Loy, and 
his brother, Martin Augustus Loy, of Picker- 
ing, surgeon. He published “* An Account 
of Some Experiments on the origin of the 
Cow Pox,” Whitby, 4to., 1801. This work 
excited much attention, and was translated 
into German by Dr. de Carro, of Vienna. Dr. 
Loy was for many years Physician to Whitby 
Dispensary, and it is an extraordinary fact, 
that as recently as-May last, he successfully 
performed the excision of a female’s cancerous 
breast. He was buried at Sleights, where his 
wife was interred many years since. His only 
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child, Mrs. J. A. M. Merryweather, who died 
Jan. 7, 1839, was author of a beautiful poem 
entitled “‘ The Hermit of Eskdaleside.” 
Sept. 6. At Guernsey, John Harvey, esq., 
late Colonel 1st Regt. Royal Guernsey Militia. 
In Carlisle-place, aged 44, Joanna Hilary, 
eldest dau. of the late John Bonham-Carter, 


esq. « 

At Theobald’s Park, Herts., aged 54, Richard 
Arabin, esq., of High Beach, Essex, only son 
of the late Mr. Serjeant Arabin, who died Dec. 
15, 1841, by Mary, sister of the late Sir 
Henry Meux, bart., of Theobald’s Park, Herts. 
He was born March 1, 1811, and married Oct. 
10, 1839, his first cousin, Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Henry Meux, bart., 
by whom he leaves a family. 

Sept.7. At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 65, Capt. Thomas Ross Sullivan, R.N. 
He entered the navy Jan. 25, 1811; passed his 
examination in 1820; and was made lieutenant 
April 25, 1825, into the “ Bellette,” 18, Capt. 
Juhn Leith, on the West India Station. He had, 
while serving as midshipman and mate in 
* Iphigenia,” ** Owen Glendower,” and “* Hus- 
sar” frigates, been very actively and usefully 
employed against the pirates on the coast of 
Cuba and in the Isle of Pines. He subsequently 
served on the North American, Cape, China, 
and East India Stations until 1843, when he 
returned to England and was paid off. He 
was advanced to post-rank April 29, 1847, and 
appointed one of the Captains of Greenwich 
Hospital March 11, 1863. 

At Blackhall, North Huyshe, aged 73, Jas. 
Cornish, esq. ‘The deceased gentleman repre- 
sented the borough of Totnes in parliament in 
the Liberal interest, from December, 1832 (when 
he was elected with Jasper Parrott, esq., each 
polling 127, against Lord Boringdon, who polled 
66), until February 1834; he then resigned, 
and the present Duke of Somerset (then Lord 
Seymour), was elected in his stead. Of late 
years Mr. Cornish’s politics underwentachange, 
and he invariably supported Conservative mea- 
sures, although he did not take any active part 
in public life. He had filled the office of High 
Sheriff for the county, was a county magistrate, 
commissioner of taxes, &c. ~ 

At Ben Rydding, Eleanor, relict of Edward 
Wyndham, esq., of Blandford-square (who 
died July 5, 1857), and dau. of the late Chris- 
topher Wilson, esq., of Rigmadan, Westmore- 
land. 

At Headington Quarry, near Oxford, aged 
80, Isabella Frances, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Haverfield, of Kew, and dau. of the late Jere- 
miah Meyer, esq., R.A. 

At the residence of his son, Stourton Rec- 
tory, Wilts., aged 69, Henry Bicknell, esq., of 
Queensborough-terr., London. 

Sept. 9. At his residence, St. John’s Lodge, 
near Aylesbury, aged 77, Adm. W. H. Smyth, 
K.S.F., D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. See OBrrvary. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 90, Eugenia, 
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widow of Wm. Taylor Money, esq., H.B.M.’s 
Consul-General at Venice. 

At Portishead, Somerset, aged 69, Major 
V.H. Mairis, formerly of the Carabiniers. 

At Bath, aged 43, Jane, wife of Col. G. Car- 
michael-Smyth, late Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Brighton, Jane Eliza, widow of Wright 
Knox, esq., 87th Royal Fusiliers, late resident 
of Ithaca, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Francis Grant Gordon, R.N., and sister of the 
late Sir Willoughby Gordon, bart. 

Sept. 10. At Bath, aged 61, Dr. John Forrest, 
C.B., Inspector-General of Hospitals, Hono- 
rary Physician to Her Majesty. He entered 
the army as an hospital assistant towards the 
close of the year 1825, and by his diligence, 
became an Assistant-Surgeon early in the fol- 
lowing year. In May, 1850, he was gazetted 
as Surgeon-Major ; Deputy-Inspector-General 
in May, 1854; and Inspector-General in Dec., 
1858. In 1856, in recognition of his valuable 
professional talents, he received the C.B., and 
he was subsequently made Honorary Physician 
to Her Majesty. 

At Blackheath, aged 57, Anne Elizabeth, 

econd dau, of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Pringle, G.C.B. 

At Dunmore, Argyleshire, aged 46, William 
Campbell, esq., of Dunmore, Major Argyll and 
Bute Artiilery Militia. - 

At Stower Provost, aged 71, Frederick Irwin 
Hudleston, esq., formerly in the Civil Service 
of the East India Company. 5 

Sept. 11. At Woolwich, Maj. George Bayly, 
Staff Officer of Pensioners. 

At the Grove, Brislington, aged 54, Richard 
Ricketts, esq., J.P. for Somerset. 

In Pelham-place, Thurloe-sq., Ellen Letitia, 
wife of Henry Arnold, esq., and dau. of the late 
Capt. William Nugent Glascock, R.N. 

At Nazing, Essex, aged 54, Elizabeth Caro- 
line, wife of the Rev. Rowland Smith, Vicar of 
Nazing. 

At Exeter, aged 68, Mr. Wm. Spark, Senior 
Lay Vicar of the Cathedral. He entered the 
Cathedral as a chorister boy when eight years 
old, and centinued a member of the choir for 
the period of sixty years. In early life Mr. 
Spark occupied a high position as a vocalist, 
and sang with the celebrated Catalani. He 
was also selected to take a principal alto part 
at the Great Westminster Abbey Festival in 
1837. 

Sept. 12. At St. Anne’s-hill, co. Cork, aged 
72, Major-Gen. F. Meade, of Belmont. He re- 
ceived his commission as ensign in 1805, at the 
age of twelve years, and served with the 88th 
Connaught Rangers in the Peninsula in the 
campaigns of 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, includ- 
ing the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, siege of 
Badajoz in 1811, battle of Salamanca (where 
he was wounded), siege and storming of Bada- 
joz, passage of the Nivelle and the Nive, bat- 
tles of Orthes and Toulouse. In 1814, he ac- 
companied his regiment to America, and the 
following year joined the army of occupation 
in France. In 1821 he embarked for India on 
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the staff of Sir Thomas Reynell, and was at 
the siege and storming of Bhurtpore, on the 
capture of which fortress he received the rank 
of major. He had received the war-medal with 
six clasps. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law (Robert 
Broadwater, esq.), Heathfield Lodge, Upper 
Hornsey-rise, James Stewart, esq., late Secre- 
tary of the Bank of England. 

At Wokingham, aged 94, Mary Anne, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Tahourdin, Rector of Stoke 
Charity, near Winchester. 

At New House, Pinner, Middlesex, Philip 
Ward, esq., late 25th Regt. Bengal N.I., and 
youngest son of the late Rev. Philip Ward, 
Vicar of Tenterden. 

Sept. 13. At Glamis Castle, Forfarshire, aged 
42, the Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn. The 
late Right Hon. Thomas George Lyon Bowes, 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, Viscount 
Lyon and Lord Glamis, Tannadyce, Sidlaw, 
and Stradichtie, in the Peerage of Scotland, 
was the eldest son of Thomas George Lord 
Glamis, by Charlotte, dau. of Mr. Joseph Va- 
lentine Grimstead, and was born on Sept. 28, 
1822. The late peer married, April 30, 1850, the 
Hon. Charlotte Maria, eldest dau. of Viscount 
and Viscountess Barrington, but her Ladyship 
died in Nov. 1854, without leaving any issue. 
The late peer was formerly in the Ist Life 
Guards, from which regiment he retired in 1846. 
In 1852 he was elected a representative peer of 
Scotland, but at the recent election he with- 
drew his name as a candidate on account of 
his indifferent health. His Lordship succeeded 
his grandfather as twelfth earl on Aug. 22, 
1846. For some years, up to the autumn of 
last year, the Earl of Strathmore was a sup- 
porter of the turf, and expended a fortune in 
the keeping and training of astud. The first 
peer, Patrick Lyon, of Glamis, was one of the 
hostages for the ransom of King James I. de- 
livered to tlie English in 1424. The ninth 
Lord Glamis, who was Captain of the Guard to 
James VI., was created Earl of Kinghorn, and 
the third earl obtained the Strathmore title, 
with remainder to “‘ heirs and assigns what- 
soever.” On the ninth earl marrying the 
heiress of Mr. George Bowes, of Gibside, Dur- 
ham, he assumed that gentleman’s name. In 
default of issue the ancient family honours and 
estates devolve to his only brother, the Hon. 
Claude, born July 19, 1824, and married in 
Sept. 1853, to Frances Dora, third dau. of 
Mr. Oswald Smith, of Blendon Hall, Kent. 
The present earl was for a short period in the 
2nd Life Guards. He has a youthful family. 

In Eccleston-terr. South, aged 89, Miss 
Elizabeth De Burgh, dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Thomas Burgh, of Bert House, co. Kil- 
dare, and sister of the late General Lord 
Downes. 

At Gibraltar, Eliza Josephine Ellen, wife of 
Major Wm. Townsend Barnett, R.A. 

Sept.14. At Cheltenham, aged 73, Lieut.- 
Col. Francis Hunter, late Madras Cavalry. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 23, Margaret 
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Anna, wife of Commander Philip R. Sharpe, 
R.N., and youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Hobson, R.N., Governor of New Zealand. 

In Lansdown-crescent, aged 74, Capt. Rich. 
Litchfield, of the Royal Artillery. 

At his residence, at Edgbaston, aged 75, 
William Westley Richards, esq., of Birming- 
ham. “Mr. Richards was a man of special 
note, both as being among the oldest and most 
skilful members of the gun-making trade. His 
experience, extending over more than half a 
century, embraced an infinite number of 
changes and improvements, both in military 
and sporting guns. To these Mr. Richards 
greatly contributed, not only by adopting the 
inventions of others but by adding improve- 
ments of his own. It may be noted that he 
was the first person in Birmingham to take out 
a licence to use Forsyth’s copper cap, which 
superseded the old flint gun, and he lived to 
see even this notable invention displaced by 
the self-igniting ammunition of breech-loading 
guns. With the last-named class of weapon 
the name of Mr. Richards is closely associated, 
and, indeed, throughout England, no name 
is better known in connection with the gun 
trade generally than that of Westley Richards, 
the mark of his firm being a guarantee for high 
quality, trustworthiness, and excellence of 
workmanship. We have but to add that Mr. 
Richards was greatly endeared to his friends 
and workmen by his liberality and his kindly 
disposition, of which a proof is to be found in 
the circumstance that of workpeople several 
had been in his employ for a period of nearly 
half a century.”—Birmingham paper. 

At the residence of Sherard Clay, esq., Sophia, 
only surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Mervyn Marshall, Rector of Nymet Tracy, 
Devon. 

At Bournemouth, Ellen Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Tower, of Chilmark Rectory, 
Wilts. 

At Edinburgh, John George Wood, esq., 
Writer to the Signet. 

Sept. 15. Aged 64, Major William Castle, 
formerly of the Cavalry Depét, Maidstone. 

At Greenwich, aged 73, Mathew Wreford, 
esq., Retired Principal Purveyor to H.M.’s 
Forces. 

Sept. 16. At Dieppe, aged 56, Col. Theodore 
F. B. Beatson, late of H.M.’s Indian Army, son 
of the late General Beatson. 

Sept. 17. Aged 53, Capt. Clay, late 27th Regt., 
eldest son of the late Gen. Granby Clay. 

At his residence, Dulwich-iill, Surrey, aged 
57, Matthias Wolverley Attwood, esq. 

At the Citadel, Dover, aged 30, Edward J. 
Stokes, esq., Capt. 39th Regt. 

At Elchies, Morayshire, N.B., aged 77, 
Jas. Wm. Grant, of Elchies, and late of the 
H.E.1.B.C.8. 

Drowned in the Cam, aged 23, Henry John 
Purkiss, esq., B.A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
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Principal of the Royal College of Naval Arcbi- 
tecture, South Kensington. ‘‘ His career,” says 
the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, late Head Master of 
the City of London School, ‘had been one 
of almost unexampled success, and gave the 
highest promise of future usefulness. While 
still a boy at the City of London School he 
obtained the first Queen’s prize ever given at 
South Kensington to a Schoolboy, the Mathe- 
matical Matriculation Scholarships of the 
University of London, and a minor scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Proceeding 
pari passu in both Universities, he came out 
at Cambridge Senior Wrangler and first Smith’s 
prizeman, and took successively the three ma- 
thematical scholarships of the University of 
London, and the degree of M.A., with the gold 
medal. He thus attracted the notice of Lord 
Granville, the Chancellor, who offered him the 
post of Vice-Principal in the newly-established 
Royal College of Naval Architecture, and after 
one session, his first and last, raised him to the 
Principalship. Possessed of high talents, ac- 
curately trained, and devoted for their own 
sake to his favourite studies, Mr. Purkiss was 
made of the stuff from which great discoverers, 
the benefactors of mankind, are fashioned. 
During the eighteen months which have 
passed since his degree he had nearly prepared 
for the press a volume on dynamics, and had 
entered upon a careful examination of the 
phenomena of the variation of the compass in 
iron vessels, in the hope of discovering some 
general law to which they were all subject.” 
Beside his work on dynamics, the October 
number of the ‘‘ Oxford, Cambridge, and Dub- 
lin Messenger of Mathematics,” of which he 
was an editor, contains an article by him 
on ‘*Certain Formule of Mensuration.” He 
had only arrived at Cambridge the day before 
his death, intending to offer himself as a can- 
didate for a Fellowship at Trinity College. 

Sept. 18, At the house of her son-in-law, 
B. H. Hodgson, esq., Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
Mrs. Scott, wife of Lieut.-Gen. H. A. Scott, 
Commandant 7th Brigade Royal Artillery. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Agnes Colquhoun, 
wife of Dr. Dempster, Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals. 

At the residence of John Turner, esq., Brad- 
ford, aged 56, Thos, Swinburne Carr, esq., 
M.A., for thirty-one years one of the Classical 
Masters of King’s College School, London. 

At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Constance 
Frances, only dau. of the Rev. T. Salwey, 
Vicar of Oswestry. 

Sept. 19. At Southampton, aged 79, Lieut.- 
Gen. Hen. Wm. Gordon, Col.-Commandant 3rd 
Brigade Royal Artillery. 

Sept. 20. At the residence of his father, 
Farnham, Surrey, aged 25, John Yalden 
Knowles, esq., late R.E., eldest son of E. Y. 
Knowles, esq., Surgeon. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT | Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 























’ in tion 
mares Statute in Aug. | S.pt.| Sept. , Sept 
DISTRICTS. . pt. 3 i 
Acres. 1861. 26, 2, 9, | 16, 
1865.4 1865. | 1865. 1865. 
Mean Temperature ° : : 61°7 614 67-4 67°8 
| 
Seat is. ks | 78029 |2803989 | 1135 | 1131 | 1179 me) 
| 
1-6. West Districts . 10786 | 463388 | 155 179 | 164 183 | 
7-11. North Districts . | 13588 | 618210 |' 240 253 236 «261 | 
12-19. Central Di-tricts 1938 








| 378058 129 | 1388; 145! 171 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 571158 | 255 | 249] 285 247 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 356 | 312 | 349 342 | 
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Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
ee ser eer S laa r) 

Week ending 8 5 &| ZF |ZS|E2 Fz g | ¢ | £ | 3 
7 ie 2 1 a F4 = S i} ° 

= = 3 - 
Aug. 26 .| 619] 152| 168| 162] 34/1135 | 947] 969 | 1916 
Sept. 2 .| 566] 156] 201 | 158 | 33 | 1131 | 1002 | 1017 | 2019 
» 9 .| 634] 157] 196] 163] 39] 1179 | 973] 982 | 1865 
» 16 .{ 601} 165| 192| 179) 40 | san | 3086 1035 | 2089 

| \ 
{ { 








QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the weekZending Tuesday, Sept. 19, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d, 
Wheat ... 4,964 ... 42 2] Oats ... 285... 20 1] Beans ... — ... O O 
O O| Peas cos “voce O @O 





Barley ... 344... 32 9] Rye .. — 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 21. 
Hay, 41. 15s. to 57. 15s. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 11. 18s.—Clover, 5/. Os. to 67. 18s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. Head of Cattle at Market, Szpr. 21. 
MME Scatendabonscexstacsd Ae; Ts Bs DB ona ons sch tzats oi seccazgentarccs 710 
eS Ne >) TE OR ee eee re —_ 
TE tat aracacas<einesaeta 4s. 8d.to5s. 6d. | Sheep and Lambs..............0000+ 8,220 
a, IES a Se ee | rere oes 270 
SES a SR: BG Fe. Ob, ano cscdvns snnsdnpagsisietindeanktans 80 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—(By the Carcase.) 
ll EE aE Se. 40. to Ge, OF, | BOCK. ..6i.5 60 ccesccccscd 4s. 6d. to 6s. 4d. 
ae 4e. Gd. ta Ge, Od. 1 TMM... 2. 6c0ccccccc0c8s. 4s. 8d. to 6s. Od. 


OO en Oe . 8d. toBs. 4d. 


COAL-MARKET, Srp. 22. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 20s. Od. Other sorts, 16s. Od. 
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From July 24 to August 23, inclusive. 











































































































































































































ALFRED WHITMORE, 
Stock and Share Broker, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 


PRINTED BY MESSRS. JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 





Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.) Barom. 
‘ ‘ 4 . a 6 
Sle 2 ¢ [8s s3/85| a [84 
PSEISE!) 3 |S | Weather. | 5/2 E/ 3 [2% Weather. 
Bales) 4 \5% | Aalox| 4 a4 
Aug} ° | ° | ° jin, ~~ |Sep.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
24 | 62 | 70 | 63 |29. 81 fair | 9 | 67 | 77 | 62 |30. 06)\fair 
25 | 60 | 68 | 61 |30. 00/\do.cl.hy.rn.hl.|| 10 | 65 | 76 | 66 30. O¥/\do. cloudy 
26 | 58 | 73 | 57 (30. 23)\do. 11 | 67 | 76 | 65 30. 28)\do, 
27 | 63 | 73 | 65 |30. O9)\\do. 12 | 66 | 75 | 66 |30. 38 do. do. 
28 | 65 | 72 | 65 |29. 79)\rain, cloudy || 13 | 67 | 77 | 66 |30. 29\ido. 
29 | 52 | 63 | 58 |29. 98)\cloudy, fair 14 | 65 | 75 | 65 |30. 18)/ldo. 
30 | 58 | 66 | 58 |30. 31)lfair 15 | 66 | 77 | 67 |30. 16!\do. 
81 | 58 | 70 | 59 /30. 17/\cloudy, fair || 16 | 67 | 80 | 66 |30. 14/\do. 
8.1 | 61 | 67 | 62 |30. 19)do. do. | 17 | 66 | 73 | 66°|30. 24/!do. 
2 | 68 | 75 | 67 (30. 11) fair | 18 | 65 | 73 | 63 |30. 37/\do, 
3 | 63 | 79 | 67 |30. 12//do. | 19 | 59 | 73 | 62 |30. 85)ido. 
4 | 66 | 79 | 65 |30. O9/ido, | 20 | 58 | 75 | 61 |30. O8iido. 
5 | 67 | 78 | 66 |30. 11)\do. | 21 | 55 | 66 | 57 |30. 13)/by. rain, cldy. 
6 | 62 | 75 | 67 |30. 11) do. | 22 | 56 | 64 | 54 |30. 29)lcloudy, fair 
7 | 63 | 79 | 68 |30. 09)\do. | 23 | 51 | 64 | 56 |30. 44//fair 
8 | 68 | 81 | 66 |29. 90)do. | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
June} Spee 3 per New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | 2™4@ | India 
yay aaa one — Stock. £3,000. Stock. |, E1000. 5 per cents. 
A.24| 895 3 | 89% & | 89% % |\————| 8 dis. par. 105 «3 
25 | 89§ 4| 898 4|89% 4 | 2493 105 3 
26 | 89§ 4/898 #/| 89s § _———| 8 dis. 105 
28 | 894 4 | 89 §| 89} % | 249 3 dis, | 220 22 1054 
29 | 89§ #/| 89§ #)/ 89§ 2/248 9} par 219 21. 4 pm./1054 
30 | 89§ %| 898 §& | 89§ | |- 105 4 
31 | 84% 90 | 893 90 | 893 90 | 250 3 dis. par 1054 
8.1 | 89% §& | 89% 90 | 893 90 3 dis. par | 24. pm. {105 @ 
2 | 895 90}| 88 & | 88} par 1054 # 
4 | 895 90}| 883 § | 88% 250 1pm. | 218 105$ @ 
5 | 893 90}| 88¢ § | 88% | 250 Le 1054 
6 | 893 90} | 88} § | 88h 8 | 2 dis. 1053 
7 | 89% 90 | 88§ 4 | 88% 4/248 50 105} 3 
8 | 893 90 | 884 4 | 88 4} | 250 2 dis. 22. pm. {1054 2 
9 | 89% 90 | 88} 883 4 | ————[2 dis. 2 pm. 
11 | 89% 4 | 88% 884 @ | 248} 2 pm. 
12 | 89 4 | 884 # | 88} # | 248 50 [2 dis. 2 pm. 105¢ # 
13 | 89§ } | 884 #% | 88t # | 248 2 dis, 2 pm. 25. pm. {1054 
14 | 89} | | 88} + | 88] 4 2 dis. 1 pm.| 219 105} 3 
15 | 89§ 3 | 88} 4 /| 88h 3 | — 
16 | 89§ 4/88 4 88} AT resec 2 dis, 105} 
18 | 89§ 4) 884 88$ 4 |\————/2 dis. 2 pm.| 222 |————/1054 # 
19 | 89§ #/88 4/88 %4|———/ lpm. | 218 |———/1054 # 
20| 893 4/88 +%/88 4/245 |_| 218 20 |_——llo5} # 
21 | 89g 4 | 87% 8} 88) he 3 dis. | 217 20 
22 | 89} 4/87; 8 8 105} # 
23 | 89 § | 873 |! at % | Shut 3dis. | 217 | 22. pm. 105} 











